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The ‘ Libel of English Policy’ 


N September 1435 the reconciliation between Philip the Good, 

duke of Burgundy, and King Charles VII of France was completed 
by the Treaty of Arras. The stubborn refusal of the English 
council to come to reasonable terms with either of the other powers 
led to complete isolation by the end of the year. Fleeing from Paris 
in April 1436, the English were soon struggling to retain Normandy, 
Artois, and the coast between. In July Philip ventured to besiege 
Calais. The possibility of its loss was a terrifying political and 
commercial danger and the duke’s ignominious withdrawal with a 
huge army was felt as a national salvation and followed by a charac- 
teristically pointless but triumphant raid into Flanders by Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, the old enemy of Burgundy, in August.2 The 
acute discomfiture of this fiasco left Philip for a long time too fearful 
to make any positive attack but equally unwilling to be friendly and 
the siege and relief were followed by an angry political stalemate 
lasting until a commercial truce with Burgundy was patched up in 
September 1439. Sometime in the first eighteen months of this 
stalemate, between the autumn of 1436 and the early part of 1438, 
the Libel of English Policy was written.* 

The well-known jingoism of the Libe/ may seem at first sight 
to be not only vicious but also singularly out of place at a time when 
England was on her knees before France and Burgundy. The 
command of the Channel between Dover and Calais, runs the argu- 
ment, puts at our mercy the commerce between Italy, Spain and 
Brittany to the South and Flanders, the Netherlands and the Hanse 
towns to the North. Secondly our wool export to Flanders and 
our trade in the markets of the Netherlands are indispensable to 
those regions. Thirdly the foreign merchants, especially Italians, 

1 Manuscripts quoted below are in the Public Record Office unless otherwise stated. 

* On the siege of Calais see most recently M.-R. Thielemans, ‘ Une lettre missive 
inédite de Philippe le Bon concernant le siége de Calais ’, Bulletin de la Commission Royale 
d’ Histoire, vol. cxv (1950), quoting the earlier authorities but, like most modern writers, 


ignoring the best English account in The Brut, ed. F. W. D. Brie, ii (Early English Text 
Soc., 1908), 971-82. 

* For evidence of the date of composition of the first version see The Libelle of 
Englyshe Polycye, ed. Sir George Warner (Oxford, 1926), p. x. All references are to 
this edition. There are variations in later versions (Warner, pp. ix-xiv; F. Taylor, 
“Some Manuscripts of the “ Libelle of Englyshe Polycye”,’ Bulletin John Rylands 
Library, vol. xxiv (1940)), but they hardly affect the present argument. 
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who bring us mainly luxuries in return for the valuable wool, cloth 
and tin which they buy on credit, are parasites whom we could 
expel without loss. The conclusion is that by defending Calais 
and the sea with determination and by restricting narrowly the 
activities of alien merchants in this country we shall both strengthen 
our own mercantile position and compel our enemies to submission. 
In fact however the Libe/ is not merely an early example of fanciful 
geopolitics. Closer examination will show both that the author 
was conspicuously well-informed about the realities of commerce 
and that the programme which he advocated, though directly op- 
posite to the policy pursued by the government of the time, was 
nonetheless coherent and attractive to certain powerful interests 
outside the ruling faction. The Libe/ is a real political programme 
clearly related to a forgotten crisis of English trade and politics. 

In the fifteenth century England’s closest trading links were with 
the Low Countries and the Libel’s relevance to the circumstances 
of 1437 is first demonstrated in this sphere. All the provinces of the 
Low Countries were now ruled by Philip the Good who had expres- 
sed his hostility to England by an official ban on the entry of English 
merchants and merchandise which was imposed early in 1436 ! and 
continued until the autumn of 1439. It resulted in a considerable 
decline in the trade of those English ports which were largely 
involved in the Low Countries business. At London, for instance, 
the number of broadcloths exported fell from over 17,000 annually 
in 1433 to 1435 to half that figure in 1435 to 1436, recovering to over 
13,000 in 1436 to 1437 and to a figure higher than before the crisis 
in the following year. The figures of merchandise paying poundage 
suffered a similar decline. Most severe of all however was the 
check to the wool export trade, which for three years, 1435 to 1438, 
sank to below 3,000 sacks, its lowest ebb in the fifteenth century.? 
With the exception of comparatively small amounts exported inde- 
pendently from Newcastle to the northern Netherlands and from 
London and Southampton directly to Italy, nearly all the wool 
exported went to the Calais Staple and thence to the looms of Flanders 
and Holland. These years saw a virtual cessation of trade at the 
Staple. 

The embargoes on wool and cloth were made possible by the 
co-operation between the duke and the rulers of the Flemish towns 
who were infuriated both by the growing competition of English 
cloth and by the increasingly unfavourable organization of the Staple. 
The agonies of decline in the Flemish cloth industry, accelerated 


1In force by 17 May 1436, when the duke specially forbade Holland and Zeeland 
to trade with England: H. J. Smit, Bronnen tot de geschiedenis van den handel met Engeland, 
Schotland en Ierland, 1150-1485 (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 65—6, ’s-Gravenhage, 
1928), ii, no. 1084. 

* Figures in E. Power and M. M. Postan, Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth 
Century (London, 1933), pp. 330-60. 
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by the fact that the raw wool from England was said sometimes 
to cost as much as the English finished product, had produced 
long-standing attempts to exclude competitive English cloth. The 
situation was made worse in this decade by the policy of the Company 
of the Staple to keep up prices and restrict export by the bullion 
ordinance, which insisted on payment in gold and silver, and the 
partition ordinance compelling exporters to enter an organized sale 
at a fixed price and an organized distribution of profits.2 The 
complaints of the Flemish cloth towns had led Philip the Good to 
prohibit the import of English cloth into all his dominions on 18 June 
1434.2 In 1435 Cardinal Beaufort, the most influential member of 
the English Council, attempted to persuade the Staplers to modify 
their system, but without success. When he had decided to attack 
Calais, Philip was able to obtain massive support from the Flemish 
towns. Assembling the men of Ghent on 8 March 1436, he pointed 
out through a spokesman that Calais was a needless thorn in their 
side: the bullion regulations made dealings with it ruinous while 
the wool of England could be replaced by that of Spain and Scot- 
land.’ Assured of help from Ghent, he turned to the other cities 
and was promised their support as well. According to a likely 


1H. Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique (Brussels, 1947) ii. 195, 421-2. 

® The deputies of the four members of Flanders, assembled at Bruges in October 
1433, wrote to the Hanse, ‘ dat de Inghelsche to Calais bynnen zekeren jaren herwartes 
groote, schaerpe, strenge unde onredelike ordenancien upte wulle gemaect hebben, 
dewelke zii van jare to jare mer vorscerpen, so dat men die Ingelsche wulle niet dan te 
grooten zwaren kosten gecrygen mach, twelke niet allene den inwonenden van desen 
lande van Vlanderen, ende oc van Braband, Henegauwe, Holland unde Zeeland, te 
grooten hindere comt, die hem bi der diersten van der zulver wullen niet behouden en 
connen, maer oc den gemeynen coepman uwer hanzen, die de lakenen te dierere ende 
boven ghenadighen ende gecostumereden prise to haren grooten quetse copen moeten.’ 
They asked for Hanse co-operation in a prohibition on English cloth which they claimed 
to have agreed on with Brabant, Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland. In what way this 
agreement had been reached is not made clear. The seaports certainly did not observe it. 
Hanserecesse, Zweite Abtheilung, 1431-76, ed. G. von der Ropp (Leipzig, 1876-92), 
i, 134. 

* The prohibition (Smit, Bronnen, i, no. 1065), followed an assembly to discuss the 
problem: Actes des Etats Généraux des Anciens Pays Bas, i, ed. J. Cuvelier (Commission 
Royale d’Histoire, Brussels, 1948), pp. 8-14. 

* Power and Postan, op. cit. pp. 82-5. 

5* et a advisé que son pays de Flandres est fondé sur la drapperie, et que la laine 
d’ Angleterre est mise si hault que les marchans n’y pevent prouffiter, et que, plus estre, il 
fault payer ung tiers de buillon et baillier deux phelippes pour ung noble. Par les- 
quelles institucions et ordonnances la monnoie de nostre trés redoubté seigneur seroit 
en voye de aller 4 néant et son pays estre sans gaignage. Et aussi trouvoit mon trés 
redoubté seigneur que la laine d’Espagne et d’Escoche se commenchoient 4 rigler selon 
lenglesse, et que I’en acceptoit bien prés lesdictes laines autant que l’en soulloit faire 
les englesses.’? Chronique de Jean le Févre seigneur de Saint-Remy, ed. F. Morand (Société 
de l’Histoire de France, 1876-81), ii. 378-9. The same speech is reported in La 
Chronique d’Enguerran de Monstrelet, ed. L. Douét-d’ Arcq (Société de l’Histoire de France, 
1857-62), v. 215. The Libe/ pours scorn on the idea of substituting Spanish and Scots 
wool, ll. 99-103, 250-9. 

* V. Fris, ‘ Documents Gantois concernant la levée du siége de Calais en 1436’, 
Mélanges Paul Fredericg (Brussels, 1904), 245-6. 
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report which reached England, he granted in return five concessions, 
of which one was that ‘non Englishman shal be suffred to selle 
non English cloth at non market withinne the lordshipes of the 
seid Duyk’ and another that ‘the townes of Flaundres have the 
wollys of Calys departid among them. . .’.1_ Supported by the 
vain hopes of the Flemings for a speedy solution of their economic 
problems, Philip brought his cumbersome citizen army to the gates 
of Calais, where their ancestors had helped the English siege some 
ninety years before. A century’s change had turned that commercial 
alliance into a bitter commercial rivalry. The Flemings retreated 
in disorder but the state of blockade endured for several years. 
The check to English trade was temporary but it was probably 
on the whole the most severe that it suffered in the fifteenth century 
and it appears to have been entirely the result of the war. Yet the 
author of the Libe/ several times makes the point that the staple 
exports of England are so essential to the countries that take them 
that the denial of them is in itself a weapon of policy. Paradoxically 
he seems to be right. In the long run the duke’s policy was bound 
to fail: firstly because, in spite of their hostility, none of his domin- 
ions could in fact dispense with English trade without some hardship; 
secondly because there were radical differences of interest between 
the provinces of the Netherlands which made it impossible to 
sustain the same policy of blockade in all of them. Two great guns 


were dragged from Haarlem and Leiden to the siege of Calais ? 
but by January 1437 the representatives of the textile towns of 
Holland were urgently seeking permission to import wool from 
Calais. For them the scarcity was probably mitigated by smuggling 
from the English coast between Ipswich and Hull‘ but for the 
Flemings it went so hard that Monstrelet tells us that in 1437 ‘ there 
was no longer any English wool, wherefore many did not know how 


1 From a document entered in the ledger book of the corporation of Salisbury 
(Historical MSS. Commission, V arious Collections, iv (1907), p. 197), apparently sent with a 
royal letter asking for troops to help in the siege of Calais, which was dated 26 March 
1436 (ibid., pp. 198-9). According to this, the duke assembled ‘ the Quatre Membris 
and al the Councel of the mene landis’. The other three articles granted were: no 
change in currency for twenty years, pardon to the ‘ Carcelliers ’ for their revolt four 
years before, no appointment of foreigners as officials in Flanders. He then obtained a 
promise of 15,000 men from Ghent and the same from the other Flemish towns to- 
gether. There is no inherent improbability in this account, though the date given for 
the assembly, ‘ Fryday viii day of . . .’, is impossible. Doubtless 8 March, well 
attested as the date of the first assembly at Ghent (Fris, /oc. cit.) is intended. Cf. another 
contemporary English rumour in The Brat, ii. 572: ‘ And thai made entirledes and plaies 
in Brigges, of the Cardynall of Wynchester And of the Dolfyn, of thaire purposyng 
and Ansuaryng att the trety of Arras, And all in dispite and hoker of Englissh men; 
thei were so glad and fayn that they shuld lay seege to Caleis and wynne the wulles of 
the staple of Caleis, and to departe it amonges hem . . .’. 

® P. J. Blok, ‘ Philips de Goede en de Hollandsche Steden in 1436’, Mededelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenshappen, Afdecling Letterkunde, Deel 58, serie B, no. 
2 (1924), 7- 

* Smit, Bronnen, ii, no. 1110. * Eg. ibid., nos. 1131-3. 
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to employ their time to earn their livelihood, especially those of 
Ypres who were accustomed to weave the wool of England and 
many others’.1 The dearth of these years was compensated in 
1438 to 1439 by the highest annual export of wool in the fifteenth 
century. The cessation of general trade was also serious. In 
November 1438 the men of Bruges complained to the duke about 
the lack of business as a result of the war with England ° and a letter 
written about this time by the farmer of the tolls at Damme and 
Sluys, who had taken them on at a fixed rent for six years in May 
1435, complains that, since ‘ commerce between the merchants of 
England and the other merchants resident at Bruges is and was one 
of the principal sources of revenue of the said toll ’, his receipts are 
* much diminished ’.4 

These were the difficulties of Flanders, which had most to hope 
from the exclusion of the English though in the long run it may have 
lost most by the disturbance of its economy. Brabant and Zeeland 
were much more restive. Antwerp, which was already at odds with 
Philip, and Bergen-op-Zoom did a great trade in passing on English 
cloth to the continent so that the duke was awkwardly balanced 
between the wish to please them by admitting it and the Flemish 
manufacturers by excluding it.5 But the most hostile to his policy 
were the seaports of Holland and Zeeland which had close, indis- 
pensable and growing connections with England. The English 
government had tried to exploit this by calling on the friendship of 
fifteen of them in December 1435, when the outbreak of war was 
imminent. After the siege had failed, and earlier in some places, 


1* Et aussi ilz n’avoient plus de laines d’Angleterre, par quoy pluiseurs ne sgavoient 
en quoy employer leur temps pur gaigner leur povre vie, et en espécial, ceulx d’Y ppre, 
qui estoient acoustumés de drapper de ces laines d’Angleterre, et pluiseurs aultres.’ 
Further troubles were attributed to the disruption resulting from the rising of Bruges. 
Monstrelet, v. 323. 

2 BE. M. Carus-Wilson, Medieval Merchant Venturers (London, 1954), graph facing 
p. xviii. 

* They requested a respite of the fine for their rising in 1437, ‘ tant a cause de la 
guerie alencontre des Angloiz voz ennemis et des deppenses dicelle, comme de ce que 
marchandise ny a point de cours, des grandes pestilence et famine qui ceste annee y ont 
regnees’, L. Gilliodts-van Severen, Inventaire des Archives de Bruges (Bruges, 1871-85), 
v. 186~7. 

* On account of the war, ‘ le fait de la marchandise y est comme cessé et est taillié de 
plus cesser entre les marchans qui en vostre ville de Bruges ont fréquenté en grant fait de 
marchandise et meismement entre les nacions qui principaument ont accoustumé de 
besoignier entre les marchans d’Engleterre, et ainsi les revenues de vosdiz tonlieu . . . 
sont fort diminuez . . . et que le fait de la marchandise d’entre les marchans d’Engle- 
terre et les autres marchans résidens 4 Bruges estoit, et est ung des principaulx en 
revenue de vostre dit tonlieu . . .”. Abbé Dehaisnes and J. Finot, Inventaire Sommaire 
des Archives Departementales . . . Nord, Archives Civiles, Série B, 1, i (Lille, 1899), p. 17. 
Already in 1410 English merchants were regarded as indispensable to the success of 
the fairs at Bruges: I. Origo, The Merchant of Prato (London, 1957), pp. 83, 350°. 

5 For the general character of Antwerp’s attitude see O. de Smedt, De Enge/se Natie 
te Antwerpen in de 16e Eeuw (1496-1582), i (Antwerp, 1950), chap. 4. 

* Blok, op. cit. p. 6. 
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Philip met with nothing but obstruction in Zeeland in his attempts 
to prevent trade with England. In May 1436 the townspeople of 
Middleburg had released English merchants imprisoned because of 
the proclamation against trade.2- When an English fleet moved up 
from Calais to anchor menacingly in the Wielingen, near the mouth 
of the Zwin, in July and August, Philip’s representatives could not 
persuade the Zeelanders of nearby Walcheren to lift a finger against 
it. In vain the Stadhouder held meetings to denounce the towns 
because the English were ‘ fed and sustained out of these lands ’.4 
The simple explanation was that the towns of the Northern Nether- 
lands were vitally dependent on the carrying trade in English cloth. 
Though much of the trade itself was in the hands of Englishmen and 
Hansards, a high proportion was carried in Dutch ships and through 
Dutch ports. Ships from Arnemuiden, Zierikzee, Middelburg and 
Dordrecht appear constantly in the English customs accounts of this 
period. Middelburg in Walcheren had the closest connections and 
they were unbroken throughout the crisis period. While the duke 
was imploring them to cease trading with England, the town 
councillors were drinking malvoisie with English merchants. 
On the morning of 23 December 1437 they took wine with 
Bartholomew Stratton, known from contemporary English customs 
accounts as the biggest native exporter of cloth from London at this 
time. Earlier in the same month they were entertaining an English 


pirate, John Scot, who had brought a cargo of captured Flemings 


1 Both political and commercial relations at this period are discussed by N. J. M. 
Kerling, Commercial Relations of Holland and Zeeland with England from the late 13th Century 
to the close of the Middle Ages (Leiden, 1954), pp. 48-9, 77, 84-5, 152-3. 

* Smit, Bronnen, ii. 678; Hamnserecesse, 1431-1476, i. 499, Heinrich Vorrath writing 
from Bruges on 30 May. The Deutscher Kaufmann, writing from Bruges to Danzig 
on 26 May, mentioned the episode as part of the general unwillingness in the seaports of 
Holland and Zeeland to assist the duke: ‘Und nademe dat de Engelschen te male 
starck ter zeewert utligghen und noch eene grote vlote, alse men seghet, uutbrenghen, 
und desse here de hertoghe daer entkeghen uutreet und de Hollander und Zeelander 
gherne uut hedde gehat, und dat vyand solden zijn gheworden, des se nicht doen en 
wolden, men sullen eme ghelt ghelovet hebben, des se under sick nicht wol eens en 
zijnt, also quemen ghistern hijr tidinghe, dat to Amsterledamme een uploop hevet 
ghewesen, und hebben daer den borgermester und anderne doot gheslaghen, und to 
Sirrixee umme uneendracht willen hedden se de poorten togeholden, und de van 
Middelborch hebben des heren vangnesse upgheslaghen und al de Engelschen de 
daerinne weren,-utghelaten, und dranghen heren Franken van Borsele, heren van 
Ostervand, und den heren van der Veer daerto, dat se en zweren mosten by deme lande 
to blyvene.’ Hamsisches Urkundenbuch, ed. K. Hoéhibaum, K. Kunze and W. Stein 
(Halle and Leipzig, 1876-1907), vu, i. 96. 

* Blok, op. cit. pp. 10-16. The considerable damage done by the English fleet at 
Sluys and elsewhere is testified by the Hansard Heinrich Vorrath, recently come from 
Bruges and writing from Hamburg to Danzig on 1 August; Hamnserecesse, 1431-1476, 
ii. 6. 

* Blok, of. cit. p. 16. 

5 E.g. in March 1436 the English council is petitioned by a group of Hansard 
merchants who have a ship from Zeeland with a Dutch master loaded at London with 
English cloth to go to the next market at Frankfurt via Zeeland (Smit, Bronnen, ii, no. 
1076). 
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to the nearby port of Arnemuiden.!_ The month before they had 
been negotiating with English merchants about a mart to be held 
in the town.? Altogether there was some justification for the 
Libel’s confidence. The indispensability of English wool to the 
Flemings (ll. go0-4) is borne out by Monstrelet; the indispensability 
of English trade to the fairs of Brabant and Zeeland (ll. 554-7) by 
the attitude of the Zeelanders. Philip the Good’s commercial 
policy imposed a strain which was too great for the slight loyalties 
of his subjects and the even slighter coherence of interests between 
the northern and southern Netherlands. English cloth exporters 
apparently carried on their trade in Zeeland with the connivance of 
the inhabitants and the Staplers were too confident of their ultimate 
success to give an inch to the critics of their restrictive monopoly. 
Yet English merchants did suffer. For several years they 
exported no wool and less cloth than usual. Some of the Libel’s 
bitterest comments were reserved for the foreigners who profited 
from our misfortune. The trade of the Italians, in particular, was 
if anything stimulated. While native cloth exports at London 
slumped in the years 1435 to 1437 and Hansard exports slumped 
rather less, alien exports, mainly Italian, did not slump at all and 
1436 to 1437 was an unusually prosperous year for them. While 
native wool exports at London fell to nothing for three years, alien 
exports, again mainly Italian, though comparatively small in amount, 
rose higher than before and the Libe/ may have been right in sus- 
pecting that the Genoese were illegally taking wool to Flanders 
(ll. 336-44). The opportunities which the crisis offered to the alien 
were most conspicuous however at Southampton, which had been 
for many years the chief resort of the Italians, visited annually by a 
large number of galleys and carracks passing up and down the 
Channel on their way to and from Flanders. ‘The customs figures 
for the years 1435 to 1439 suggest a distinct boom in the trade of 
this port and alien exports of both cloth and wool were larger in 
1437 to 1438 than in any previous year in the fifteenth century. 
The Italian merchants’ trade was probably mostly with the 
Mediterranean. They could therefore take advantage of the 
unexportable surpluses of English goods. Also individual Italian 
merchants operated on an altogether larger scale than the Northern- 
ers. The carracks of Genoa and galleys of Venice, correctly 


1 Smit, Bronnen, ii. no. 1113. On Stratton see Kerling, op. cit. p. 156. 

2“ Item twee daghen in Novembri waeren die goede lieden van der wet vergadert 
omme dem Ingelschen coopleiden te kennen te ghevene, dat zy hoire Berghemarct 
alhier binnen der stede houden wilden . . .’, W. S. Unger, Bronnen tot de geschiedenis van 
Middelburg in den Landsheerlijken tijd, ii, Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, 61 (’s- 
Gravenhage, 1926), p. 315. 

3 Power and Postan, op. cit. pp. 344, 357; A. A. Ruddock, Italian Merchants at 
Southampton 1270-1600 (Southampton, 1951). The large number of Italian ships 
calling at Southampton at this particular period can be seen from the customs account 
for 1437-8, E 122/209/1. 
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described by the Libe/, were much bigger than northern ships and 
Italians handled much larger quantities of cloth and tin than the 
English or any other northerners. In the general slump of trade 
they therefore achieved an extraordinary and probably resented 
predominance. The London customs account for 1438 to 1439! 
shows what the trade was like when it was returning to normal. 
Exports of cloths were 9,072} by aliens, 8,772} by natives, 5,825} by 
Hansards. Most of the native and Hansard exports were carried 
in a large number of small ships, mostly of the northern Nether- 
lands,? on quite a different scale from the two Venetian galleys, 
patrons Giacomo Barbarigo and Battista Contarini, which put out on 
2 April carrying thousands of cloths and many hundred weight of 
tin.* The same galleys had put in at London in October of the 
previous year on their way to the Netherlands with huge quantities 
of Italian and Eastern luxuries exemplifying well the ‘ nifles and 
trifles ’ which the Libe/ accused the Venetians of importing (1. 349).‘ 
The accounts for 1435 to 1436 show the situation at the height of the 
crisis when cloth shipments were 4,542 by aliens, 2,073 by natives, 
1,901 by Hansards; Italians exported more than twice as much as 
Englishmen and the annual Venetian galleys left in February with 
very large shipments while the English and Hansard trade was 
seriously cut. The same galleys, were even more dominant in the 
wool trade. When the galleys of Barbarigo and Contarini left in 
April 1439 crisis conditions had passed in the cloth trade but were 
still present in the wool trade and the two galleys carried about 
half the small total of wool exported that year. In 1437 to 1438 
the corresponding galleys of Jerolimo Dandalo and Lorenzo Moro 
carried similar quantities of wool while Englishmen shipped practi- 
cally none at all.’ 

The Libel’s complaints about the Italian import trade (Il. 330-95), 
while they are entirely accurate in their description of the commod- 
ities (Venetians and Florentines bring luxury spices and cloths, 
Genoese bring cloths and the raw materials of the cloth industry, 
such as woad and alum) are presumably inspired indirectly by jealousy 


1 E 122/73/10, 12. 

* E.g. the Godewille of Arnemuiden leaving 15 July 1439 with a Hansard cargo, the 
largest consignment 244 cloths by John Rynge, largest English consignment 65 cloths 
by Bartholomew Stratton. This was a large vessel. More typical is the Katerina of 
Arnemuiden leaving 9 June with English and Hansard cloths totalling 752 divided 
between thirty-two different shippers, headed by Stratton with 107. 

* In Barbarigo’s galley 2,783 cloths. Individual shipments included 637 cloths and 
600 lb. tin by Lorenzo da Marcanovo, 402 cloths by Damiano da Francesco, $71 cloths 
and 13,600 lb. tin by Bertuccio Contarini. 

* E.g, Marco Giustiniani imported 8,300 lb. pepper, 2,300 Ib. ginger, 6 barrels green 
ginger, 5 chests of cinnamon, 400 lb. nutmeg, 200 Ib. mace, 1} pieces of black velvet, 
2 pieces of satin velvet, 24 pieces of crimson velvet, a gold brooch, a ‘ rernenaunt ’ of 
crimson velvet, 84 pieces of silk. 

5 EB 1133/73/34. *B 122/73/11. 

7 E 122/73/9. There are no particulars of wool accounts for 1435-7. 
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of their prosperity. The criticism of the Italians’ misuse of credit 
is more direct. The argument is that they buy wool on credit in 
the Cotswolds, ship it to Venice and sell for cash, transfer the money 
to Flanders, use it there to cash bills of exchange for English mer- 
chants trading with Flanders and so obtain payment from them in 
England in time to pay their original debts for wool, having made up 
to 3s. in the pound profit in the meantime. They also play the 
same trick by taking wool at Calais and selling it at Bruges. Thus, 
he says, they ‘ wipe our nose with our owne sleve’ and their ac- 
tivities here should be severely restricted to prevent them from doing 
it (ll. 396-464). The main complaint is a true reflection of contempo- 
rary commercial practice. The Italians, like the English merchants, 
commonly bought their wool on credit.1_ Unlike the English, the 
scale of their commercial enterprises both in wealth and in geo- 
graphical extent had given *hem a controlling position in the inter- 
national finance of North-west Europe as of the rest of the Western 
world. The international finance of these parts centred on the 
Italian banks at Bruges? and all those engaged in the movement of 
money between countries were more or less obliged to make use of 
their services. The English council authorized the treasurer to pay 
2,500 marks in February 1435 ‘ by weye of eschange to Lumbardes ’ 
for the chancellor of France * and sent a gift to a German envoy 
of the emperor at Antwerp in February 1440 ‘ by the hands of 
Giorgio da Lucca merchant of Florence’. Sir Thomas Rempston 
paid his ransom with a letter of exchange drawn by the bank of 
Fillipo Borromei and Co., of London on another Italian bank in 
Avignon.’ That bank itself, which was one of many Italian houses 
in London, had been founded in 1436 as an offshoot of Borromei 
of Bruges, presumably to obviate the difficulties of conducting 
English business from Bruges during wartime, and was closed down 
in 1439. Much of its business was done for London merchants. 
The prominent London mercer Thomas Ostrich, wishing to buy 
cloth or haberdashery at the Middelburg fair for import to London, 
bought from Borrpmei of London a bill of exchange drawn on 
Borromei of Bruges which was sent to Ostrich’s attorney at Middel- 
burg and exchanged for cash. In 1439, after the easing of the wool 
trade, the mayor of the Staple, Robert Whityngham, selling wool to 
the Italian Tomaso Marchili, was paid with letters of exchange drawn 
by Marchili on Borromei of London and presented for payment in 
London. 


1 Power and Postan, op. cit. pp. 62-6. 

* R. De Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in Medieval Bruges (Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 

3% Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. H. Nicolas (1834-7), iv. 295. 

*E 403/737, 24 February. 

5G. Biscaro, ‘Il Banco Fillipo Borromei e compagni di Londra (1436-1439) ’, 
Archivio Storico Lombardo, ser. 4, xi (1913), 291-3. 

* Biscaro, op. cit. pp. 303, 294. 
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Whether or not it was true, as the Libe/ asserted, that the Italians 
made an enormous profit out of their transactions, it was certainly 
true that they had a commercial triangle based on England, the 
Netherlands and Italy of the kind described by the Libe/} and that 
their financial mechanism was constantly used and paid for by 
English importers and exporters. In view of the Italians’ dominance 
in finance and their marked prosperity in trade at this time it is not 
difficult to imagine how a disgruntled English observer in 1437, say 
a Stapler or an exporter of cloth to Antwerp, might think they had a 
preposterous stranglehold on our overseas trade. ‘The intervention 
of the Italians would not necessarily be resented by those who 
benefited from it, the up-country wool dealer or the consumer of 
spices, but the exporter would find their trade directly and dan- 
gerously competitive. Moreover he would be well aware of the 
demand for English products abroad, which political difficulties 
alone prevented him from satisfying, and he might easily take the 
view that only toughness was needed to bring the foreigner to his 
senses. This is the view of the Libe/ and, however objectionable and 
selfish it may have been, it was a perfectly natural and comprehen- 
sible view to be held by an English merchant engaged in overseas 
trade. 

These commercial factors are essential to an understanding 
of the Libe/. It was not however a treatise on commerce but 
a political pamphlet; designed to convince members of the council 
of the rightness of a policy which they were not following. To 
understand what is was aimed against demands an analysis of the 
financial and military policy of the council. To begin with it must 
be remembered that at this period the government was chronically 
hard up and had more than ever to make a choice between the pos- 
sible military policies which competed for revenue. In 1433 the 
commons in parliament had adopted the habit of spreading one lay 
subsidy over two years and also deducting £4,000 from the conven- 
tional total amount. Soon after this change, which was permanent 
and marked an important stage in the decline of medieval parlia- 
mentary government, came the temporary collapse of the wool 
export trade in 1435, which meant that the proceeds of duties on it 
fell to a correspondingly low level. The two basic sources of 
income were therefore potentially less profitable than they had been 
for many decades. 

Out of the possible military reactions to the new line-up of 
Burgundy and France against England the council rejected the 
vigorous defence of Calais or the sea and chose to make a massive 
reinforcement of the army in France. This policy was proclaimed 


1 One large Venetiar, merchant who had dealings with both London and Bruges 
in both goods and exchange is described by F. C, Lane, Andrea Barbarigo, merchant of 
Venice (1418-1449) (Baltimore, 1934). 
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in the October parliament of 14351 and put into effect with the 
expedition under the duke of York in the following spring, which 
involved advance payments of over £19,000 to the commanders in 
February 1436 * and consequently heavy borrowing. On 18 January 
8,000 marks were borrowed from the London merchants William 
Estfeld, Hamo Sutton and Hugh Dyke under conditions which were 
resented by the Company of the Staple, which refused the prefer- 
ential treatment which the council wished to grant them.* In 
February £4,000 were borrowed from the feoffees of the duchy 
of Lancaster, 5,000 marks from the city of London and 19,000 
marks from Cardinal Beaufort, all to be repaid by assignments on the 
lay subsidy granted in the previous autumn parliament for the 
following two years and in this way the proceeds from it for many 
months to come were wiped out. In March the earl of Somerset 
lent £4,000 and in May the feoffees of the Duchy another £2,000.° 
In the same month the second instalment of wages, over £12,700 
was paid to the duke of York’s army.® 

This heavy expenditure from slight resources had the incidental 
effect of giving a new political importance to the Italian merchants. 
On 10 May a scheme for repaying £1,000 of debt to the cardinal 
included the significant provision that £200 were to be repaid 
‘De subsidio lanarum infra galeas eskipp[aturarum]’.? The ‘galleys’ 
can only be the Italian ships and the phrase indicates that Beaufort, 


knowing it was useless to expect to get his money back from English 
shipments while the Staple was at a standstill, intended to make sure 
that he got assignments on ports where wool was still being exported. 
In the light of this, the document of 23 July, which gave him complete 
control of the customs of Southampton until he should be satisfied 
for a loan of 9,000 marks, achieves greater significance. Beaufort 


+ Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv. 481. 

* E 403/721, 20 February, £8,506 7s. 64d. to the duke of York; £6,429 5s. 5d. to 
the count of Mortain; £4,225 7s. 7d. to the earl of Salisbury. 

® Power and Postan, op. cit. pp. 86-7, cf. K. B. McFarlane, ‘ Loans to the Lancastrian 
Kings: the Problem of Inducement ’, Cambridge Historical Journal, ix (1947), 53, 62. 

* E 401/744, 15 Feb. (loans); 20 Feb., 8 Mar. (assignments for feoffees), 1 Mar. 
(for London); 6 Mar. (for Beaufort). A conciliar scheme for repayment of Beaufort’s 
loans, dated 20 Feb. 1436, says that he had given assistance especially ‘ for the settyng 
forth of his [the king’s] greet armee into his Reume of France and Duchee of Normandie ’, 
E 28/56/28; ¢f. K. B. McFarlane, ‘ At the Deathbed of Cardinal Beaufort’, Essays in 
Medieval History presented to F. M. Powicke, ed. R. W. Hunt &c. (Oxford, 1948), p. 421. 
‘a notable sum of money for our said army by way of loan ’ was needed, according to a 
letter to the City of Salisbury dated 14 Feb. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Var. Coll., iv. 198). 
This correspondence suggests that the imminence of an attack on Calais was not realized 
until March, after York’s expedition had been arranged. 

5 E 401/744, 15 Mar., 8 May. 

* E 403/724, 24 May: £8,506 7s. 64d. to York, £4,225 7s. 6d. to Salisbury. 

7 BE 28/57/56, a council paper signed by Gloucester, Huntingdon, Northumberland, 
Suffolk, Hungerford, the archbishop of York and the chancellor. The rest of the debt 
was to be repaid out of clerical subsidies and the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall 
and the Arundel lands. I have not traced any action following from the plan. 
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was so anxious to get a free hand at Southampton, the Italians’ 
port and the only one flourishing in the existing conditions of trade, 
that he stipulated that the feoffees of the Duchy (of whom he was one) 
should surrender their assignments on Southampton to him.! In 
June and July, under the stimulus of the sense of national danger 
from the siege of Calais, money was raised from the City of London 
and, in small amounts, by a number of other loans and even gifts.” 
But the essential lump sum to finance the duke of Gloucester’s raid 
into Flanders in August, the only definite action taken against 
Burgundy, came again from Beaufort; it was the 9,000 marks for 
which he was granted control of the port of Southampton. The 
lay subsidies and other sources being for the present exhausted, 
Beaufort was drawing his repayments from Southampton throughout 
the following year, 1437.8 

The Italians’ direct contribution to government finance was 
small “—there was no return to the age of the Bardi and Peruzzi— 
but the result of the various commercial political and commercial 
circumstances of 1436 to 1437 was certainly to give them a rather 
special position in England. They were the one class of merchants 
at London who had not only held but strengthened their position 
in the general collapse of trade and it was plainly in the interests of 
the council’s chief creditor and statesman to support their position 
at Southampton and elsewhere.’ ‘They were dependent on safe- 


1 Foedera, ed. T. Rymer (London, 1704-35), x. 649-30. The provision about 
assignments of the feoffees is added to the draft dated 24 July, E 28/57/93. The 
feoffees had, on 16 Nov. 1435, received assignments of £3,446 15s. 7d., repaying a loan 
of £3,500 on 18 Feb. 1435: E 401/744, 16 Nov.; of. Proc. of Privy Council, iv. 290. 

* E 403/724, 11 July: London loans of 4,000 marks, 3 June, and £1,000, 7 July. 
E 401/748 July, Aug., various small loans and gifts. 

8 Though the arrangements about Southampton are in the document of 23 July, the 
loan was recorded in the receipt roll on 28 Aug. (E 401/748) and was presumably used 
for the large payments to Gloucester and his retinue dated 29 Aug. (E 403/744: 
£3,594 10s. 5d.to Gloucester, £626 10s.toWarwick, {474 16s. 8d. to Stafford, £388 14s. 8d. 
to Devon &c.). Beaufort had assignments on Southampton worth £1,869 12s. 4d. 
on 24 Jan. 1437 (E 401/750), £1,200 on 1 May, £1,181 1os. 8d. on 14 June (E 401/752), 
£1,000 on 22 Nov. (E 401/754). The arrangements about Southampton make it 
conceivable, though there is no way of confirming or disproving it, that Beaufort 
abetted the export of woo] without customs as Gloucester hinted in one of the articles 
of his later denunciation: “he best port of youre royaume, where the coustumiers ben 
his servants . . . and under that rieule what wolles and other merchandizes that have 
ben shipped and may be from tyme to tyme, hard it is til esteme’: Letters and Papers 
illustrative of the Wars of the English in France during the reign of Henry the Sixth, ed. J. 
Stevenson (Rolls Series, 1862-4), ii. 443. 

* 500 marks from Leonardo Contarini and other Venetians, 3 May 1436; £250 from 
Amfriano Spinello and other Genoese, 8 May; {£200 from Giorgio da Lucca and other 
Florentines, 30 June (E 401/748). I can trace no other Italian loans until £100 from 
Giovanni Mighel of Milan, 26 Mar. 1438 (E 401/754). 

5 The anxiety of creditors that the trade of a port on whose customs they had 
assignments should flourish is illustrated in a council paper of 15 May 1435 setting 
forth a scheme for the repayment of loans by the feoffees of the duchy by assignments on 
the customs of Southampton: ‘ And my said lord of Gloucester and the remenaunt 
of the lordis of the councelle have promytted that nether priue ner . . . they shal not 
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conducts granted by the council.1_ The author of the Libe/ professed 
to see behind all this the sinister influence of bribery and corruption 
in high places (ll. 504, 624-37, 642). Doubtless there was bribery, 
it was part of the Italians’ normal procedure in dealing with local 
authorities * and very likely some members of the council were not 
above accepting 

Carpettes and thynges of prise and pleysaunce, 

Whereby stopped shude be gode governaunce (Il. 630-1) 
But this is not the explanation of the council’s actions. Like the 
author of the Libe/ the council had a policy, one directly opposed 
to his, a policy of concentrating resources on saving the king’s 
position in Normandy, spending as little as possible on naval defence 
and the war against Burgundy, cherishing the foreign merchant for 
the consolation which he brought to the Exchequer when the English 
merchant was of so little help. It was understandably obnoxious 
to the English exporter but it was probably inspired by deference to 
the duke of York and other commanders in France rather than by 
corrupt commercial influence. 

The policy resulted in a comparative neglect of naval defence 
and of Calais which was resented by certain prominent interests. 
In the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries England had from time 
to time had a navy, raised, in the same way as land forces, by con- 
tracts with commanders to serve with substantial companies for 
stated periods at the king’s wages. This system had been finally 
abandoned early in the minority of Henry VI and for the last ten 
years there had in effect been no navy at all. This was well enough 
at a time when the whole coastline of northern France and Flanders 
was in English or allied hands but now there were the new circum- 
stances of Flemish enmity. In the parliament of January 1437 the 
commons petition included a complaint about safeconducts being 
used by enemy ships to prevent attacks by Englishmen engaged on 
naval defence,* which is echoed by a similar complaint in the Libe/ 
(ll. 570-637). The particular case of an abused safeconduct which 
was mentioned in parliament concerned one Jean Gaultier, who was 


counceill ner desire no maner shippes with merchaundises daynsyns ne alyens to with- 
drawe hem fro that port wherth . . . h the paymentes abovesaid myght be delayed or 
taried ne to sture ne procure no maner marchaund to withdrawe hym thens in lettyng 
and delaying the assignements abovesaid ’ (E 28/55). 

1T. Carte, Catalogue des rolles gascons, normans, et francois (London, 1743), i, safe- 
conducts for Venetians 6 Nov. 1435 (p. 285), Florentines 13 Oct. 1436 (p. 289), Ven- 
etians 7 Nov. 1436 (sbid.). 

2 The statutes of the Florentine nation at Bruges in 1426 lay down that patrons of 
galleys calling at England ‘ sieno tenuti donare alla maesta del re di Inghilterra et ad 
altri signori del’ Isola, come si costuma, doni per fiorini dugento . . .’, Statuti delle 
Colonie Fiorentine all estero, ed. G. Masi (Milan, 1941), p. 16. Two gifts to the chancellor 
and the earl of Suffolk by Borromei and Co. in 1439 in return fpr licences to export 
wool are probably examples of bribery, Biscaro, op. cit. pp. 74, 92. 

* M. Oppenheim, A History of the Administration of the Royal Navy (London, 1896), 
pp. 15-27. * Rot. Parl. iv. s00-1. 
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alleged to have used a single document to protect many French ships 
from attack by English masters with letters of marque. Gaultier 
himself and one of the other Frenchmen to whom safeconducts had 
been granted were in fact servants of the captive duke of Orleans 
and the safeconduct had been granted at the instance of the earl of 
Suffolk who was soon to be prominent in the project of releasing 
Orleans and in the peace negotiations resulting therefrom.! Apart 
from this hint of the working of one wing of the Beaufort faction, 
the commons were right in thinking that naval defence was neg- 
lected. No royal fleet was established even in the darkest days of the 
threat to Calais. Licences were issued to ordinary masters and 
owners to equip their ships at their own cost to sail against the 
king’s enemies. Judging by the widespread agitation caused in 
the Low Countries this in fact worked very well, but it did not satisfy 
the mercantile interest. Even the fleet which alarmed the Flemings 
and the duke of Burgundy by sailing round into the Wielingen in 
August 1436 does not appear to have been under royal command.® 
At the end of August 1437, perhaps as a result of the parliamentary 
pressure, the council did decide to pay for 3,000 men for defence 
of the sea but nothing seems to have come of this decision either.‘ 
The naval historian Oppenheim, shrewdly doubting the attribution 
of the Libe/ to the clerk of the council, Adam Moleyns, remarked that 
it was ‘ given to the world when the estimates for the crown navy 
averaged {£4 4s. 4}d. a year’.5 Naval defence was doubtless an 
issue over which the Libe/ expressed a genuine indignation of those 
concerned with trade and the sea. 

The same parliament in January 1437 demonstrated the mer- 
chant’s lack of sympathy with the council in a decisive way by the 
unusual step of exempting cloth exported by natives from the 
payment of poundage.* What the exporters may have regarded as 
a compensation for business difficulties or a gesture against the 
council’s policy was seen by some of the councillors as an intolerable 
addition to their problems. We have as it happens the notes of a 
council meeting some time in April when the matter was discussed.’ 


1 E 28/57/37, safeconducts in spring 1436; of. J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York 
(Oxford, 1892), i. 495; British Museum, Additional Charter 428. 

® E.¢. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1429-1436, pp. $10, $15. 

8 The only payment towards it which I can trace is one of {£200 to John Hexham for 
wages of masters and mariners of various ships for defence of the sea, E 403/724, 28 
July 1436. * Proceedings of the Privy Council, v. 19. 

5 Op. cit. p. 23. ® Rot. Parl. iv. $03. 

7 Proc. Privy Council, v.77-9. Nicolas assigns this undated document to November 
1437 but it records a debate about two matters—the mayoral election at Norwich and 
the possibility of prohibiting cloth export—which were certainly before the council 
in April and probably belongs to the period shortly before 17 Apr. when the privy 
seal letter leading to the restraint of cloth was approved (op. cit. p. 15). The decision 
to send commissioners to supervise the Norwich election was taken on 26 Apr. (op. cit. 
p. 17, E 28/58/79). Provisional drafts of the letter about cloth belong to 13 Apr. 


(op. cit. p. 10). 
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Lord Hungerford was in favour of action but ‘ wold that this matere 
were faire handeled that the merchantz had no boldness that the 
King had to them wrong’. The bishop of Lincoln thought that the 
king could not fairly impose a new duty after accepting the parlia- 
mentary grant. The most decided in his opinions was John Kemp, 
the archbishop of York, who ‘ wold at the ferst thing the merchantz 
know their defaute in puttyng up of the first bille seth thexepcion 
passed by the corrupcion of merchantz . . .’ The decision of the 
meeting was apparently to take bonds from the exporters and keep 
them in suspense until the next parliament which it was hoped would 
reverse the decision of the previous one. In the end however they 
issued a simple prohibition on the export of cloth by natives, a docu- 
ment in itself calculated to embitter relations with the merchants 
since it explicitly made the Italians and the Hansards the only legal 
exporters.2, English merchants were then allowed to purchase 
licences conditional on payment of the old rate of poundage. A 
number of these were issued in the period immediately following the 
prohibition® but eventually the merchants seem to have agreed to 
pay poundage normally and in this way the machinations of their 
lobby and the authority of the commons were overridden.* 

The notes of this council meeting end, after several councillors 
had spoken in favour of taking bonds from the exporters, with the 
following laconic remark attributed to Humphrey duke of Glouc- 
ester: ‘Som parlement hath be that the King hath no graunte ’.5 
It looks as though Gloucester was critical and impatient of the policy 
which was accepted by most of the councillors and this is not sur- 
prising for he was certainly at odds with the council at this time 
over a closely connected matter which would link him with mer- 
cantile discontent of the kind expressed in the Live/, the question of 
the defence of Calais. 

When the danger of a breach with Burgundy became imminent 
after the Treaty of Arras, Gloucester was appointed to the crucial 
captaincy of Calais, the link between England and Flanders and the 


1 The chancellor (the bishop of Bath) seems to have spoken for action, Tiptoft 
more doubtfully, the treasurer (Cromwell), Northumberland, Salisbury and Beaufort 
asked for legal advice on the king’s prerogative, which was apparently taken. 

® Calendar of Close Rolls, 1435-1441, p. 85, a preliminary prohibition on 29 Mar. to 
last until three weeks after Easter and an unlimited prohibition dated 8 May. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-1441, pp. $7, $9, 66. 

‘The account of the collectors of tonnage and poundage at London in 1436-7 
mentions: ‘ Et onerant se gratis de Lj li. xvijs. iiij d. ob. q. quas diuersi mercatores 
Indigeni quorum nomina in supradictis duobus libris de particulis singillatim anno- 
tantur per concordiam factam inter ipsos mercatores et prefatos collectores de mandato 
Thesaurarii Anglie sponte concesserunt soluere domino Regi pro eskippacione et educ- 
cione Dxxxviij pannorum laneorum quorum verus valor ad Ml xxxvij li. vj s. x d. per 
prefatos collectores estimabatur extra portum predictum versus partes exteras in diuersis 
nauibus habendo aliquo breui domini Regis de restriccione passagii pannorum laneorum 
extra portum predictum versus partes exteras prefatis collectoribus prius directo non 
obstante ’ (E 356/16). 5 Proc. Privy Council, v. 79. 
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seat of the Staple. He was fitted for the command not only by his 
eminence as the king’s uncle and an old campaigner but also by his 
Icng standing personal feud with the duke of Burgundy. This 
political eccentricity, which had kept him from command and profit 
during the many years in which the Burgundian alliance was the 
cornerstone of English policy, suddenly made him the natural leader 
against the country’s most dangerous enemy. As we might expect 
from the council’s general policy, however, the defence of Calais 
was not taken as seriously as he and many others would have wished. 
The garrison specified in his indentures of 29 October 1435 was 
relatively modest, a peacetime rather than a wartime establishment 
by the standards of the past.1 Nevertheless the annual cost of this 
in wages alone, not to speak of victualling and the maintenance of 
fortifications would be somewhere between {£9,000 and £10,000, 
most of which would have to come from the Exchequer since the 
king’s profits in Calais itself were small. Treasurer Cromwell had 
reckoned in 1433 that the annual deficit at Calais to be met by the 
Exchequer was just over £9,000 and Mr. Kirby tells us that in the 
first twelve years of Henry VI’s reign something approaching 
£8,000 a year was actually paid out.2- Even this minimum responsi- 
bility was not faced during Gloucester’s captaincy. From 10 
February 1436 to 10 February 1437—the crucial period covering 
the beginning of real hostilities with Burgundy and the siege up to 
the parliament of 1437—the treasurer of Calais should have been 
paid {10,335 14s. 74d. in wages of troops and {£1,375 17s. 7d. for 
works. In fact he got less than half that much spread out in small 
dribbles over the year.8 This was a period of extreme stringency 
at the Exchequer and in particular the wool customs, on which the 
defence of Calais traditionally depended a great deal, had sunk low 
but, considering the sums, amounting to over £30,000, which had 
been paid out in cash during the same period for the duke of York’s 
army in France, it might appear that Calais did not come very high 
on the council’s list of priorities. The policy was decidedly to keep 
the main military machine in France going and not to divert resources 


1 Gloucester’s indenture (Rot. Parl. iv. 483-4) specifies a captain’s retinue of 460, 
plus 10 archers for the treasurer, 40 balastiers, 25; men in the castle, 17 in Rysbank 
tower, 24 at Oye, 20 at Marck, 27 at Balinghem, 100 at Guisnes, 24 at Hammes, 20 at 
Sangatte. This is comparable with the normal peacetime garrison described by J. L. 
Kirby, ‘ The Financing of Calais under Henry V’, Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xxiii (1950) 
166: 460 captain’s retinue, 20 treasurer’s retinue, 20 in the castle, 19 in the ‘ new tower ’, 
24 At Oye, 21 at Marck, 38 at Balinghem, 100 at Guisnes, 32 at Hammes, 20 at Sangatte. 
In practise, as can be seen from the enrolled accounts of the treasurer of Calais, 10 
Feb. 1436-10 Feb. 1437 (E 364/72 M) and 10 Feb. 1437-42, (E 364/77 H) and the 
patticular account for 10 Feb. 1437—8 (E 101/192/13), the garrison was much reduced 
by desertion. 

® Rot. Parl. iv. 436; J. L. Kirby, ‘ The Issues of the Lancastrian Exchequer and 
Lord Cromwell’s Estimates of 1433 °, Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xxiv (1951), 145. 

* E 364/72 M. His total receipts were £4,989 18s. 64d. from the Exchequer and 
£975 198. 63d. from Calais. 
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to meet this new danger and, though this policy was justified in the 
event by the failure of Burgundy to take Calais, it roused the opposi- 
tion of those merchants and soldiers whose interests were being 
neglected. Gloucester was already restive about it in October 
1436. On the twenty-ninth of that month there was a discussion in 
council about the need to send another thirty spears to reinforce 
the garrison at Guisnes, one of Calais’s outposts, and the possibility 
of paying something towards the troops’ wages. Gloucester, 
present in council, was asked to take some of the victuals which had 
recently been purveyed for the royal household instead of money 
as part of payment of wages.!_ From the report which we have of 
the outcome of the discussion it is clear that Gloucester did not 
like the idea. He was suspicious of the council’s design to bypass 
the indentures specifying that his troops should be mounted and paid 
in money, would do nothing in prejudice of that agreement, would 
take the victuals only if they were properly valued so that he should 
not lose by the deal and finally would accept the arrangement only 
‘under this protestation’ because of the king’s great financial 
difficulty and only as an interim measure until the next parliament. 
The parliament which began on 21 January 1437 gave Glouces- 
ter an opportunity to make his discontent more public. In a 
supplication on 25 February he pointed out that ‘ because good and 
due purveyance has not been made, nor ever is made, for the 


1“ The xxix day of Octobre the xv yere etc In the perlement Chambre at West- 
minster. The kyng and his counsail consideryng that the werre is begonne betwix 
him and them of Flaundres and of Picardi, for somoch appointed xxx speres and Ixx 
archyrs on fo.. to goo in alle haste to Caleys there forto abyde for a quarter of a yere as 
parcell of the nombre of the souldeoures for the saufgarde of the saide towne. And 
also the kyng and his said counsail consideryng that now late for certaine causes he did 
purueie grete stuffe of vitaille that he wol not occupie for his owne vse in his housholde 
and yif that it sholde ben vttered by sale the kyng sholde greetly leese therejnne. For 
somoche he desired of my lord of Gloucestre his vncle Cappitaiyne of his towne castel 
and marches of Caleys to take for the wage of him and his souldeoures dwellyng vpone 
the said place vitaille now in hande. And my said Lord consideryng the grete necessitee 
that the kyng standeth Inne at this time, and for many other grete causes and matters 
moovyng him aggreed him to the kynges said appointement and desir at the tyme 
oonly and vnto the next parlement. How be it that his endentures etc vpone the said 
places wol that his souldeours in werre tyme be on horsbac and that he shold haue for 
his and there wages paiement in monnoie. With this and vndre this protestacion that 
it lyke vnto his hieghnesse that this agreement be nor tourne not in hurte nor preiudice 
of his said endentures nor couenantes thereinne. and that such vitailles as he shal so 
take that he may be preucy to pachace of it and haue it at such price as it is worthe and 
may be boughte alle coustages resonable to be rekened to the kyng withoute any 
encrece of it vnto the kyng or vnto my said lord at the tyme of the deliverance of it. 
And the kyng consideryng the good wille of his said vncle in this partie graunted to the 
said desir agreement and protestacion and wol that this his graunte in fourme as aboue 
be enacted in his counsail there for to abyde of record And moreouer he wol that there 
be maad lettres vndre his priue seel after the teneur and effect withe Inne written present 
that tyme Therchebisshoppes of Caunterbury and of York the Bisshoppes of Norwich 
Seint Assaph and of Rouchestre Therles of Huntyngdon Warrwick Northumberland 
the lordes Audeley Scroop Tiptoft Hungerford and Fonhope, Cancell. Tres. priue 
seal and Sir William Phelip.’ (On the back of a list of warrants to the Exchequer 
resulting from this debate, E 28/58/40.) 


VOL, LXXVI—NO. CCXCIX ie) 
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payment to the soldiers of their wages, they withdraw and depart 
from day to day out of the town and Marches’ (of Calais).1 No 
doubt because of agitation by Gloucester and others it was decided 
in parliament that a loan of 2,000 marks by the feoffees of the Duchy 
should be distributed to the treasurer and victualler of Calais * and 
that 20s. a sack from the wool subsidy should go to the defence of 
Calais. But, as Gloucester suggested in a petition addressed not to 
the king in Parliament but to the Speaker and Commons, 20s. on the 
sack was not much use when hardly any sacks were being exported. 
He besought them to pray the king ‘ that if it come to, that utter- 
ance and sale of the seid Wolle . . . be so scarse and symple as 
likely is to be, that hit shulde not nowe suffice unto the full contente 
and yerly paiement of the wages of Werre for the said Soudeours: 
that thanne...the Tresorer of England ...mowe have 
auctoritee to make hem paiement otherwise .. .’.4 These sug- 
gestions had in fact little effect on the financing of Calais. The 
treasurer’s account for the next year, February 1437 to February 
1438, was much the same as the previous one.® After the loan by 
the feoffees of the Duchy on 18 March, the treasurer got only 
£667 10s. in assignments ® until 19 July when the Staplers’ loan of 
£6,782 13s. 4d., the bulk of which went to the earl of Warwick’s 
forces, allowed a meagre payment of £1,000 to Calais, specifically 
for the arrears of wages of the duke of Gloucester’s soldiers.?- Then 
followed another gap until 11 November when 2,000 marks, again 
following considerable Staple advances, were allotted to the same 
purpose. For most of 1436 to 1437 then Calais got little sustenance 
except what was lent by the Staplers themselves and only a fraction 
of that. The council’s policy was still the same when Gloucester 
abandoned the captaincy on 8 January 1438. The Staplers, whose 
commercial existence depended on Calais, did not love Beaufort. 
They refused to let him argue them out of their restrictive partition 
ordinance in the spring of 1435.8 They refused to agree to the 


1 Rot. Parl. iv. 496. 

* Ibid. The issue roll records cash payments of {£1,000 to the treasurer and 
£333 6s. 8d. to the victualler on 18 Mar., E 403/726, the same day as the loan is recorded 
no the receipt roll, E 401/750. 

* Rot. Parl. iv. $03. It was perhaps in recognition of these concessions that the 
Staple at the same time lent {400 (E 401/750, 18 March). 

* Rot. Parl. iv. 499. 

5 E 101/192/13: £9,430 28. 3d. due in wages but only £4,587 13s. 4d. received from 
the Exchequer. ®1 May, E 101/192/13. 

7 E 403/727/25 July, Staple loan 19 July, £6,782 13s. 4d.; 8 July, £4,168 17s. to 
Warwick going to France as lieutenant, £6,848 15s. 9d. to the treasurer of France for 
wages; 25 July prest of £4,109 4s. 6d. to Warwick for the second quarter of his term of 
service; 17 July £1,000 to the treasurer of Calais ‘ cui dominus Rex nunc de auisamento 
et assensu consilij sui Ml li liberari mandauit de illis xx Ml marcis quas maior merca- 
tores et societas stapule Calesie domino Regi mutuaucrunt in presenti necessitate 
sua.... The rest of the 20,000 marks loaned by the Staple is entered under 29 
Oct. (E 403/729, 31 Oct.). Cf. the treasurer’s own account (E 101/192/13). 

® Power and Postan, op. cit. p. 85. 
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conditions of the loan from Sutton, Estfeld and Dyke in January 
1436. They rejected the council’s plea for a loan of £10,000 for the 
duke of York’s expedition in the spring of 1436.1 It is not indeed 
easy to understand how they were induced to make such substantial 
loans in the summer and autumn of 1437 for, though the military 
danger to Calais was much less, they were still exporting no wool. 
One William Flete, who was occasionally employed as an envoy from 
the council to the Staple to borrow money, later complained that 
his embassies had ‘ caused hem (the Staplers) to shew vnto the seide 
William Flete litel tendernesse or noon but rather malice and wronge 
in all his matiers ’ and that his attempts to obtain redress from them 
had been of no avail even when presented by Beaufort in person.? 
The Company of the Staple had the same interests as the captain of 
the town and these did not coincide with the interests of the domin- 
ant policy makers. 

It appears then, to sum up the argument, that the Libe/ expresses 
very much the discontents, especially about Calais and naval defence, 
which were represented in the parliament of January 1437, that its 
commercial information is accurate and that it stands roughly for 
the point of view of the duke of Gloucester, the Staplers and the 
cloth exporters against the opposite policy pursued by the council.® 


1 A letter dated 1 Mar. 1436 pleading for such a loan and offering repayment from 
the lay subsidy is E 28/56/41. Nothing seems to have come of it and the Staple lent 
nothing for twelve months after this date. 

* Flete was apparently the bearer of the letter of 1 March 1436, see previous note. 
C 1/16/448 is a petition by him to the archbishop of Canterbury, chancellor, presumably 
after 1443. It does not specify his grievances but says ‘ that he was sent . . . and his 
counceille diuers tymes vnto Caleis for apprestes there to be made for our seide souerain 
lorde the kynge and writtes of sub pena there to be deliuered . . . of the seide com- 
panye of the staple the which caused’ &c., as above. Three writs of certiorari to the 
mayor of the Staple were ineffectual, so was a fourth, though ‘ deliuered ynto hem be 
my seid lorde Cardinale at his last beying at Caleis ’ (presumably in 1439). 

$ One section of the Libe/ stands rather apart from the main argument. Lines 656 
to 783 are devoted to Ireland, the value of its products, the government’s deplorable 
neglect of it and the need for an energetic attempt to subdue it properly. This is 
probably to be regarded as another opposition point of view added to give weight to 
the more central arguments. The material, according to the rubric, p. 39, came at 
least partly from James Butler, earl of Ormond, who is said to have offered to carry 
out the conquest but to have been rebuffed. There is evidence in support of the Libe/ 
that the Exchequer was regularly defaulting in its payments to the lieutenant in Ireland 
in much the same way, though more completely, as it defaulted at Calais: H. G. 
Richardson and G. O. Sayles, the Irish Parliament in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia, 1952), 
p. 229. A long plea by the council in Ireland to the king in London in 1435 described 
much the same situation as the Libe/. One passage makes the same point as Libel, 
ll. 731~4, ‘ Also as the Kynges enemys, that is to say Scottes, Bretons, Spanyalx, 
and others many, with thayre shippes, barges, balyngers, and of vessels diverse, stuffyd 
with men of warre to grete nowmber, and that as well in tyme of pese as of warre, come 
yerely upon the see by ye costes of the said lande . . .” W. Betham, The Origins and 
History of the Constitution of England and of the Early Parliaments of Ireland (Dublin, 1834), 
p. 463. Cf. Warner’s edition, p. 89. Ormond was a leading Irish magnate who had 
previously held high office there but was at this time excluded by the rival Talbot 
family: M. C, Griffith, ‘ The Talbot-Ormond Struggle for Control of Anglo-Irish 
Government 1414-17 ’, Irish Historical Studies, vol. ii (1941). He was therefore a most 
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Sir George Warner was mistaken in his attempt to attribute the 
Libel to Adam Moleyns. It is unthinkable that a leading supporter 
of the Beaufort faction ! should have written a pamphlet so entirely 
critical of its policy from beginning to end. Whoever wrote it 
was on the opposite side in politics. 

Though the real author is probably undiscoverable it is instruc- 
tive to relate the poem to other works which were produced in the 
same political atmosphere. Several survivals from the crop of 
patriotic verses which were produced in the aftermath of the siege of 
Calais represent partially the same point of view as the Libe/.? The 
Siege of Calais? a pleasant rhyming jingle, was rounded off in one 
manuscript with these lines, which seem to be a reminiscence of the 
Libel ll. 826-7: 

Lytelle wote pe fool 
Who my3th ches 
What harm yt wer 
Good caleys to lese Amen.‘ 


Mockery of the Flemings, inserted after the description of the siege 
in a fragment of a continuation of the English Brut, with the ex- 
planation, ‘ Wherefore amonges Englisshmen were made many 
rymes of pe Flemmynges; among the which one is here sette for a 
remembrance. that said on this wise’,5 contains a similar but 


shorter description of the events of the siege filled out with more 
abuse of the Flemings. Scorn of the Duke of Burgundy® describes 
various episodes demonstrating the perfidy of Philip the Good back 
to the reign of Henry V, ending with his shame in the siege of Calais 
and Gloucester’s raid. .A Ballade in Despyte of the Flemynges, found 
after the description of Gloucester’s raid in another fragment of the 
Brut,’ begins by attacking the Flemish pirate Hannekin Lion, who is 


likely person to be critical of the English council’s management of Ireland. He may 
also have been connected with the circle of Humphrey duke of Gloucester for he con- 
tributed reminiscences to Frulovisi’s life of Henry V: C. L. Kinigsfcad, English His- 
torical Literature in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1913), pp. 64-8. 

2 See the facts about Moleyn’s career given in the introduction to the Libe/, pp. 
xl—xlii, the Dictionary of National Biography, and K. B. McFarlane, ‘ England: the Lan- 
castrian Kings, 1399-1461 °, Cambridge Medieval History, viii. 399. 

® Some are discussed by Kingsford, op. cit. pp. 240-1. 

* Recently reprinted in an improved version from English College at Rome MS. 
1306, loosely described as ‘ Poems of John Lydgate’: R. H. Robbins, Historical Poems 
of the XIV th and XV th Centuries (New York, 1959), p. 78. C/. R. A. Klinefelter, ‘ A 
newly discovered fifteenth-century English Manuscript’, Modern Language Quarterly, 
vol. xiv (1953); idem, ‘“* The Siege of Calais”: A New Text’, Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association, vol. \xvii (1952); R. H. Robbins, ‘A Middle English Diatribe 
against Philip of Burgundy ’, Neopbilologus, vol. xxxix. 

* Robbins, Historical Poems, p. 290. 

5 Ibid. p. 83; Brut, ii. 582. 

® Recently republished from English College at Rome MS. 1306, Neopbilologus, 
xxxix. 138-40. 

7 Brut, ii. 600; The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. H. N. MacCracken, ii (Early 
English Text Society, 1934), p. 600. 
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similarly denounced in the Liébe/ (ll. 602 ff.), then turns to attack 
Philip for his perfidy at Arras and ends with a stanza mocking his 
failure at Calais. It has been assigned to Lydgate by his latest 
editor, chiefly on stylistic grounds. More directly interesting 
perhaps is the Humphroidos, a Latin poem of 1135 hexameters by the 
Venetian Tito Livio Frulovisi, recently discovered by Professor 
Weiss.2 It was composed about 1437 when Frulovisi was in England 
under the patronage of Humphrey duke of Gloucester, to whose 
glorification it is devoted, as a companion piece to his life of Henry 
V.3 Most of the poem is taken up with an elaborate description of 
the events of 1435 and 1436, at Arras and after. The siege of Calais 
and Gloucester’s expedition in August occupy about the half the 
poem. It demonstrates better than anything else the enormous 
importance which Gloucester attached to his part in the anti- 
Burgundian defence of Calais. 

Finally, and most closely related to the Libe/, there is The Debate 
of the Horse, Goose, and Sheep, a poem of ninety-two 8-line stanzas 
in the traditional Lydgate canon,‘ for, whatever the origin of the 
fable, Lydgate turned it into a political debate plainly connected 
with the situation of 1436 to 1437. The object of the debate is to 
decide ‘ Which of them to man was most profitable’. The horse 
represents himself as indispensable for knighthood and war and for 
labour on the farm. The goose has multifarious uses, quills, pillows, 
and flesh for eating, but the use of feathers for arrows is given chief 
prominence. The sheep, on account of her ‘ meekness ’, is spoken 
for by the ram. First of all the importance of the Lamb in Christian 
symbolism is put forward. ‘Then the value of the sheep’s wool is 
described in the stanza beginning ‘ Off Brutis Albion his wolle is 
cheeff richesse’. Unlike the horse and goose, the sheep stands for 
peace. But no, the horse objects, the late attack on Calais was caused 
directly by the sheep: 


. . . the proude Duke of Burgouyn 

Cam before Calais with Flemynges nat a fewe, 

Which yaff the sakkis & sarpleres of the town 
To Gaunt & Brugis his fredam for to showe. 


Horse and goose claim that they are needed to fight the war caused 
by the sheep (stanzas 61-62). The defence of our rights, says the 
horse, owes little to the sheep. Riches cause pride, pride war, 


1H. N. MacCracken, ‘ A New Poem by Lydgate ’, Anglia, xxxiii (1910). 

2 Biblioteca Colombina, Seville, MS. 7.2.23. See R. Weiss, ‘Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester and Tito Livio Frulovisi’, Fritz Sax/ 1890-1948, A Volume of Memorial 
Essays . . .,ed. D. J. Gordon (London, 1957). 1am much indebted to Professor Weiss 
for lending me his transcript. 

® Weiss, op. cit.; idem, Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1957), 
pp. 42-4; Kingsford, op. cit. pp. 50-6. 

* Minor Poems, ed. MacCracken, ii. 539, also elaborately edited by M. Degenhart, 
Miacbener Beitrdge zur Romanischen und Englischen P bilologie, xix (1900). 
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which is ended only ‘ For lak of tresour ’, so the sheep is a cause of 
war (stanzas 66-8). The sheep protests that it is not his fault if 
men fight over his wool. The Eagle and the Lion as judges give 
their verdict that all three are necessary to the ‘ re publica’: 
The Hors, bi kynde, to lyve in travayle, 
Goos, with his Goslynges, to swymme in the lake, 
The Sheep, whoos wolle doth so myche availe, 
In hir pastur grese and mery make; 


The later part of the poem is a plea for all three to live together 
amicably and, in particular, for the stronger horse not to oppress the 
weaker and poorer sheep: 


And though oon be more than another strong, 
To the febler do no frowerd duresse, 
All extorcioun is grounded on falsnesse; 


The Hors is tokne of marcial noblesse. 
With his hi belle and bocis brood of gold. 
Estat of tirantis the poraile doth oppresse; 
The Woolff in ffoldis to sheep doth duresse, 
Rukkyng in foldis for dreed dar not arryse, 
Ye that han power be war in your hihnesse, 
For no prerogatiff, your sogettis to despise. 


The argument as a whole is strongly reminiscent of the issues of the 
parliament of 1437 and is certainly a plea for the mercantile interest 
not far removed in origin from that time, a sophisticated version of 
the Libe/.? 

Some years after Sir George Warner’s edition of the Libe/ was 
published a new manuscript turned up with the inscription, added in 
a seventeenth-century hand, ‘ Presented to ye L. Archb. Chicheley by 
John Lidgate, anno domini 1436, 16 Henrici6’.2 The presentation 
of a copy to Chicheley, identified in the same manuscript as ‘ the 
grete prelate, the highest confessour ’ of |. 1157,° a great councillor 
not decidely connected with the Beaufort faction, is altogether prob- 
able. A comment added two centuries later is not, of course, 
evidence but the manuscript had passed through the hands of some- 
one who had access to the archiepiscopal archives * and Dr. Taylor, 
who described it, rejected the presentation by Lydgate rather too 
sweepingly, partly under the influence of Warner’s misunderstanding 
of the political background. It can now be seen that there is in 
fact one powerful argument in favour of the seventeenth-century 
note. Not only had Lydgate written in the Horse, Goose and Sheep 


1 One line is similar to a line in the Libe/: ‘ Entre common as brother wyth his 
brother ’, (Libe/, 1. 1001) ‘ So entixcomon as brothir doth with brothir ’, (H. G. and S., 
st. 66) but this may not have any significance. It was noticed by Degenhart, op. cit. 
p. 23, who also suggests, questionably, that the argument of Libel, ll. 1ogo-1 is remin- 
iscent of H. G. and S. st. 66. 

® Taylor, Some Manuscripts, p. 377. * Op. cit. p. 411. 4Op. cit. p. 379. 
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in support of similar views but his usual patrons were exactly the 
people who would have approved the argument of the Libe/. The 
prolonged patronage of Gloucester is one of the best known facts of 
Lydgate’s life.1 Several poems—On Glowester’s Approaching Mar- 
riage, A Complaint for my Lady of Gloucester and Holland, the Letter to 
G/lowester—give direct evidence of it and it is probable that at the time 
when the Libe/ was written he was approaching the last stage of his 
long labour for Gloucester on the Fa// of Princes. In the spring of 
1439 he petitioned the council for an annuity on the grounds of his 
singular service to Henry V, Henry VI and the duke of Gloucester.* 
Almost equally well attested is the patronage of Lydgate by London 
merchants. Bycorne and Chychevache is described as ‘ pe deuise of a 
peynted or desteyned clothe for an halle a parlour or a chaumbre 
deuysed by Johan Lidgate at pe request of a werpy citeseyn of 
London’ and he wrote mummings for the sheriffs of London, the 
Mercers and the Goldsmiths.4 Though the main argument against 
Lydgate’s authorship—the enormous difference in style—is so 
strong as to be practically conclusive, it is noteworthy that the pro- 
logue (Il. 1-49) and the epilogue (ll. 1142-end) are written in a diff- 
erent manner from the rest of the poem and are hardly more different 
from normal Lydgate than the Ba//ade in Despyte of the Flemings, which 
has, rightly or wrongly, been attributed to him on stylistic grounds.5 


1, P. Hammond, ‘ Lydgate and the Duchess of Gloucester ’, Anglia, xxvii (1904); 
idem, ‘ Poet and Patron in the Fall of Princes ’, Amg/ia, xxxviii (1914). 

2 See the introduction to part i by H. Bergen, Early English Text Socieiy, 1924, pp. 
ix-x. 

*R. Steele, Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of Old Philosoffres, Early English Text Society, 
1894, p. xxix, prints the patent. Lydgate’s petition is E 28/59/66: ‘ Please a vous 
notre souueraigne seigneur le Roy de votre grace especiale a votre pouere et continuel 
oratour et Chapellain Johan Lydgate voz gracious lettres patentes destre faitz a luy de 
soubz votre graunde Seal, solonc la fourme dun cedule a ycest bille annexe ensemblement 
ouesque voz briefs de liberate currant et allocate dormant destre faitz a luy en ceste 
partie desoubz votre dit graunde Seal en devue fourme, saunz rien paier a votre oeps 
pur les lettres et briefs auauntditz ou ascun de eux. Et il priera a dieu pur vous et les 
almes de voz nobles progenitours.’ The petition is initialled by ‘M Chambellan 
dengleterre ’ whose hand has also added ‘Le Roy la Graunte’. In another hand: 
* Doun a chastelle de Wyndesore le xxij jour dauril lan etc. xvij e Bekyntone.’ The 
* cedule’ containing the words of the eventual patent is E 28/59/67. 

* Minor Poems, ii. 433, 668, 695, 698. 

5 Assuming the validity of the normal standards of judging Lydgate’s authorship, 
the following points of similarity may be noticed: 

1. The prologue is written in rhyme royal (seven-lined stanza on three rhymes, 
ababbcc) the epilogue in the eight-line ballade stanza (ababbcbc), both of which were 
commonly used by Lydgate. 

2. Each stanza of the prologue has a varied refrain, a device typical of Lydgate 
and paralleled in the Horse, Goose, and Sheep and the Ballade in Despyte of the Flemynges. 
3. Neither the prologue nor the epilogue contains any of the rhymes listed by 
H. N. MacCracken, Minor Poems, i, p. vii, as those never used by Lydgate. This is 
true also of the main body of the Libe/ if one disassociates the curiously spelt 
* fleesse ’ (1. 247) from the short ‘ e’ of the ‘ esse ’ ending as in the word ‘ excesse ’. 
4. There are instances of amplification and duplication of terms (Il. 23-4) and of 
pausing in parenthesis on the second line of a stanza (ll, 16, 1143), which are char- 
acteristic of Lydgate. 
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The question of authorship, however, can only be a matter for 
speculation and, though Lydgate may have been called in at the last 
stage of composition and may well have presented a copy, it would 
be foolish to attribute to the most tediously sophisticated of laureates 
the accurate, pithy and vulgar journalism which makes up most of 
the Libe/. All that is certain, and this is what chiefly matters to the 
historian, is that it was written to support the prejudices of his usual 
patrons in a bitter commercial and political crisis of which it remains 
the chief historical record. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oocford G. A. HoLmes 





Machiavelli: the Republican Citizen and 
the Author of “The Prince’ 


FEY subjects exist which humble and caution the historical 
student so much as does the history of the interpretation of 
Machiavelli’s works. It would be complacent to judge that our 
understanding has simply been increasing. The truth is that there 
have been losses as well as gains; as some facets caught the light, 
others passed into darkness. ‘To Florentines still near to Machiavelli 
personally, his life and work had seemed to have two faces. Accord- 
ing to Giovanni Battista Busini, an anti-Medici republican, writing 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, Machiavelli ‘ was a most 
extraordinary lover of liberty’, but wrote the Prince to teach Duke 
Lorenzo de’ Medici how to rob the rich of their wealth and the 
ordinary citizens of their freedom, and later in his life accepted a 
pension from the head of the Medici family, Pope Clement VII, for 
writing his Florentine History. So here already, in the language of 
the party passions of Machiavelli’s time, appears the puzzle of his 
later readers: how could the faithful secretary of the Florentine 
republic, the author of the Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus 
Livy, also be the author of the Prince? } 


1 Some of the investigations on which the answer proposed in the present paper 
relies, were first published in 1956 under the title ‘ The Principe and the Puzzle of the 
Date of the Discorsi’, Bibliothéque d’ Humanisme et Renaiss., xviii (1956), 405-28. A 
number of objections were raised by G. Sasso in Giornale Stor. della Lett. Italiana, 
cxxxiv (1957), esp. 500 ff., cxxxv (1958), 251 f., and by J. H. Whitfield, in Italian Studies, 
xiii (1958), esp. 38 ff. Whitfield, subsequently, in Le Parole e Je Idee, i (1959), 81 ff., 
indicated strong disagreement with Sasso’s arguments while seemingly assenting to 
the chronology proposed in my paper of 1956. The reader of the present paper who 
consults those controversies will find that none of the doubts of my critics, even if any 
were accepted, would destroy the substance of the proposed theory. In restating it 
here on a much enlarged basis and adding a glimpse of its consequences for the ap- 
praisal of Machiavelli, I have considered Sasso’s and Whitfield’s objections implicitly, 
making few direct or polemical references. The chief objective of the present paper 
(read before the American Historical Association in Chicago, 29 Dec. 1959, in a 
somewhat shorter form) is to concentrate on the vital points. In doing so, I have this 
time avoided reliance on the studies of the genesis of the Discourses by Felix Gilbert 
(‘ The Composition and Structure of Machiavelli’s Discorsi’, Jour. Hist. Ideas, xiv 
[1953], 136-56) and J. H. Hexter (“ Seyssel, Machiavelli, and Polybius VI : the Mystery 
of the Missing Translation’, Studies in the Renaissance, iii [1956], 75-96) which in my 
article of 1956 were used as platforms from which to start. Since Gilbert’s and Hexter’s 
theories have been shown by critics to be not fully demonstrable and partly incorrect, 
while my own different thesis is independent of the validity of their conclusions and 
can perfectly stand on its own, I now use Gilbert’s discussion only to draw one infer- 
ence from his observations (see infra, p. 237), while keeping entirely aloof from Hexter’s 
argument (see infra, p. 248, n. 3). 
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Until the end of the seventeenth century, the view that Machia- 
velli had worn two faces developed no further, overshadowed as it 
was by the deep impression made by the teachings of the Prince— 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a diabolical guide for 
princes, prescribing lies, treachery, and cruelty. The use that a few 
great intellects like Bacon and Bodin made of the Discourses did not 
change the fact that Machiavelli was usually known only as the 
author of the Prince. Awareness that he had also been a Florentine 
republican citizen became, however, general with the Enlighten- 
ment. This was an event of lasting significance, even though the 
arguments on which the eighteenth century relied are to us un- 
acceptable. It was now reasoned that, since Machiavelli in the 
Discourses shows himself an adherent and great teacher of political 
freedom, and since he suffered loss of his position and punishment 
when the Medici rose to power, he cannot have wished to help the 
same Medici with the advice given in the Prince. The Prince must 
have beer. misunderstood by its readers. Either the pamphlet 
wished to expose the need for brutal ruthlessness on the part of an 
absolute prince in order to warn the people against tyrants; or 
Machiavelli wanted to tempt the Medici on to a career of crimes, 
foreseeing that this would recoil eventually on the malefactors. 

We meet these arguments from the time of the first heralds 
of the Enlightenment, like Spinoza, to Rousseau and to the late 
eighteenth century when the introduction to Machiavelli’s complete 
works published in Florence in 1782 stated that these reinterpreta- 
tions of the author of the Prince from the perspective of the repub- 
lican Discourses had dislodged the notion of the diabolical counsellor 
of despots.! Indeed, the author of the Discourses had for the first 
time come into hisown. He was not merely celebrated as a virtuous 
republican by political doctrinaires, but in a writer like Montesquieu 
one notes that the politico-historical ideas of the Discourses were now 
exerting a genuine influence. From their echo in Montesquieu’s 
Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains one might recon- 
struct the key-ideas of the Discourses. One finds there all the tenets 
dear to the politico-historical philosopher of the Discourses, little 
modified by the Frenchman of the eighteenth century. For instance: 
while states must be founded by great individuals, it is the energy 
of the people, shown in their civic and military devotion to the 
commonwealth, that maintains them; this energy grows best in small 
states, and only where there is no feudal inequality between a few 
great lords and a dependent mass; and the Roman Republic 
flowered just as long as not only patricians but also plebeians, even 
at the cost of occasional civil strife, maintained their status in the 

1 The passage quoted from Busini is in his Lettere a Benedetto Varchi (Florence, 
1861), pp. 84-5. For eighteenth century interpretations of Machiavelli, cf. A. Sor- 
rentino, Storia dell’ Antimachiavellismo Europeo (Naples, 1936), and Ernst Cassirer, The 
Myth of the State (Yale Univ. Press, 1946), pp. 119 ff. 
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community, and as long as the expanse of the Empire had not 
become oppressive. 

It is strange to think that after so much study and absorption of 
the ideas of the Discourses, the historical notion of Machiavelli could 
once again be reduced primarily to that of the author of the Prince. 
But this is what occurred at the turn of the eighteenth century. 
While to Montesquieu the Machiavellian teachings of the Prince 
had continued to be offensive, the tables were turned when about 
1800 there arose a more relativistic historical attitude, which was 
prepared to base judgment on the specific circumstances of a past 
period. Now the Prince began to seem the most intelligible and 
even the most precious part of Machiavelli’s works. This hap- 
pened first in Germany. From Herder to Hegel, Fichte and Ranke 
the reasoning ran that the Prince was written at a moment when only 
power and cool ‘ reason of state’ could save Italy from foreign 
domination; that the key to the work was the impassioned appeal, in 
the last chapter, for national liberation through the ‘ new prince’; 
and that the pamphlet was not intended to lay down rules valid for 
all ages, but to prescribe poison for the invigoration of a desper- 
ately sick body—setting a possible example for the Germany of 
about 1800, similarly divided into small states, invaded by foreigners, 
and waiting for a strong unifier. So, at least in Germany, Machia- 
velli again became the author of principally one book, the Prince, 
although now he was praised instead of cursed for the ruthless 
teachings given to a saviour-prince.* In Italy, the other country 
still waiting for national unification, there was the same shift of 
perspective and emphasis. Only here it took a considerably longer 
time—until the triumph of the Risorgimento at the middle of the 
nineteenth century—before the eighteenth-century inclination to 
look upon the author of the Discourses as a defender of freedom 
against tyranny finally faded out.® 

In England, Macaulay protested against interest being exclus- 
ively fixed on the Prince as early as 1827. Yet his more balanced 
approach was almost as far removed from the Machiavelli of the 
eighteenth century as was the narrowing of the focus to the Prince 
in Germany and Italy. Macaulay, too, no longer attempted to 
detect a secret meaning in the pamphlet. From the perspective of 
the historical relativism of the new century he realized that the 
* Machiavellian ’ traits stemmed from the conditions of Machiavelli’s 


1B, Levi-Malvano, Montesquieu et Machiavelli (Paris, 1912), esp. pp. 46, 51 ff., 63 f., 
74ff.; F. Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus (Munich, 1936), esp. i. 130 ff., 148, 
155 f. 

2 A. Elkan, ‘Die Entdeckung Machiavellis in Deutschland zu Beginn des 19. 
Jahrhunderts ’, Historische Zeitschrift, cxix (1919), 427-58; F. Meinecke, Die Idee der 
Staatsraéson (Munich, 1924), pp. 445 ff., 460 ff.; in the English trans. by D. Scott, 
Machiavellism: The Doctrine of Raison d’Etat (Yale Univ. Press, 1957), pp. 357 ff., 369 ff. 

$C. Curcio, Machiavelli nel Risorgimento (Milan, 1953). 
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age. The same traits, he pointed out, are also present in the Dis- 
courses, with the one difference that there they are applied not merely 
to the ambitions of an individual ruler but to the complex interests 
of a society. In neither work, says Macaulay, do the Machiavellian 
maxims, though great blemishes in many respects, prevent their 
author from revealing ‘so pure and warm a zeal for the public 
good’ as is rarely found in political writings. That the goals 
change—republican freedom in the Discourses and independence of 
the Italian states from the foreigners in the Prince—this need not 
astonish us, given the political situation in Machiavelli’s time. ‘ The 
fact seems to have been that Machiavelli, despairing of the liberty of 
Florence, was inclined to support any government which might 
preserve her independence.”! 

The discovery and vindication of the national passion of the 
Prince had been the one great innovation in the interpretation of 
Machiavelli, but Macaulay’s penetrating essay points forward to 
other major changes which were to happen to the memory of Machia- 
velli during zae nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
* Machiavellianism’ of his teachings was to be better understood 
historically, and was soon to be traced in all his works, not only in 
the Prince; Machiavelli’s conception of politics and of the relations 
between politics and ethical values was to be scrutinized without 
bias. But at the same time there would almost fade away the 
memory of what had been the strongest impression for eighteenth- 
century readers: that the Discourses were different in spirit from the 
Prince and, as an epitome of the political ideals and experiences in 
the Italian city-state republics, represented a precious Renaissance 
legacy in their own right. As the nineteenth century advanced, 
serious differences in political outlook and conviction between the 
Prince and the Discourses were more and more denied. In the light 
of the nineteenth-century ideal of the nation-state, it seemed most 
natural that Machiavelli, though brought up and sentimentally 
remaining a Florentine republican, should decide that national in- 
dependence and monarchical unification of Italy were the goals of 
the hour. He was thought to have felt—like the Italian republicans 
of the early nineteenth century who accepted the final triumph of a 
unified Italian monarchy, or like the Nationalliberalen in Germany 
who submitted to Bismarck’s solution of the German question— 
that in his own day republican nostalgia had to give way to princely 
Realpolitik. Machiavelli thus appeared as the father of a cool his- 
torical and scientific relativism, and in this seemed to lie his greatness 
and modernity. 

The final definition of this presumed relativism came from 
Friedrich Meinecke when, during the nineteen-twenties, he recast the 
historical appraisal of the Machiavellian method from the viewpoint 


1 Macaulay, Machiavelli, in Works (London, 1879), esp. v. 48, 75 f. 
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of Staatsréson. According to Machiavelli (so Meinecke argued) all 
states are founded by the virt# of some lonely great individual, while 
the virtd of the citizens develops in the frame of institutions created 
by the original lawgiver, and after him slowly degenerates until a 
new lawgiver starts a fresh cycle. Machiavelli, therefore, must 
have looked upon the principate as a recurrent and indispensable 
phase in the life of states, and his descriptions of the cycle of forms 
of government in the Discourses, and ot the task of the principe 
nuovo in the pamphlet, neatly interlock. ‘Though a republican by 
ideal and inclination ’, Machiavelli was ‘an adherent of monarchy 
by reason and resignation ’, and ‘ consequently the contrast between 
the monarchical attitude of the Prince and the republican inclination 
of the Discourses is merely a specious one (ést nur scheinbar)’. ‘ Only 
later centuries ’, Meinecke remarked, ‘ have evaluated the differences 
between forms of government in terms of a quarrel between basic 
truths, almost between Wedltanschauungen’.’ In Gerhard Ritter’s 
well known continuation and modification of Meinecke’s views, 
we are told still more pointedly that the once fashionable confronta- 
tion ‘ between the [republican] Discourses and the “ absolutistic ” 
Prince was caused by a wrong question’. ‘It is the universally 
accepted result of all modern Machiavelli research that the Dis- 
courses and the Prince are derived from one uniform conception.’ 
So little did Machiavelli’s crucial ideas change, Ritter affirms, ‘ that 
one need not hesitate to elucidate the meaning of the Discourses 
through the Prince and vice versa’.* 

The sincerity of Machiavelli’s call, in the epilogue of the Prince, 
for a deliverer of Italy from foreign domination has remained a 
matter of debate until today. But most of those who have questioned 
the genuineness of Machiavelli’s national passion in its odd com- 
pany with the coldest, most ‘ Machiavellian ’ teachings in the guide- 
book for the prince, have been only the more inclined to believe in 
his personal disengagement and relativism. They have increasingly 
aimed at an analysis of Machiavelli’s thought which fuses the 
teachings of all his works in a harmonious, static system. Seen 
through the eyes of the internationally best-known available 
synthesis of Machiavelli’s ideas, the French Machiavel by A. Renaudet, 
Machiavelli worked alternately as an théoricien de la République 


1 Meinecke, Idee, pp. 40 f., 54 (English trans., pp. 32 f., 43); and his ‘ Einfihrung’ 
to Machiavelli: Der Fiirst und kleinere Schriften. Ubersetzt von E. Merian-Genas? (‘ Klas- 
siker der Politik’, viii; Berlin, 1923), pp. 14 f., 31 £. 

2G. Ritter, Die Ddmonie der Macht (6th edn., Munich, 1948), p. 186 (not in the 
English trans., The Corrupting Influence of Power, Hadleigh, 1952) ; ‘ Machiavelli und der 
Ursprung des modernen Nationalismus ’, in Ritter’s Vom sittlichen Problem der Macht 
(Bern, 1948), pp. 40 ff., esp., 44,55 f. (“‘ Machiavelli’s basic ideas’, Ritter says here, p. 44, 
‘hardly changed any more after they had been first penned in 1512/13.’) An authori- 
tative, widely consulted summary actually composed, like a mosaic, of pieces taken 
indiscriminately from all writings of Machiavelli is Francesco Ercole’s La Politica di 
Machiavelli (Roma, 1926). 
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and as wn théoricien de-la Monarchie, advancing easily from his 
work on the Discourses to that on the Prince, and again back to the 
Discourses; for the essential feature of his work was the creation of 
a méthode strictement positive, one equally applicable to either part 
of his science de la politique. Thus, ever since the early nine- 
teenth century it has been and still is the consensus of the majority 
of students that the choice between republican liberty and the 
ptincipate of the Renaissance, whose fierce struggle formed the 
centre of Florentine and Italian history in Machiavelli’s lifetime, 
was not among the fundamental inspirations and moulding forces of 
Machiavelli’s thought, and must remain of secondary importance in 
its interpretation. Indeed, with few exceptions, for a century and 
more the study of Machiavelli’s works has been rather narrowly 
directed to his views on the nature of political action, on the auto- 
nomy of politics, and on its conflicts with morality. Even in Italy, 
which for some decades has already seen the beginnings of a changed 
approach, today’s most influential account of Machiavelli’s ideas by 
a leading literary historian, Luigi Russo, still avers that ‘ Machiavelli 
was interested not in monarchy or republic, in liberty or authority, 
but merely in the technique of politics; he wants to be and always 
is /o scienziato ... dell’ arte di governo.... Liberty or authority, 
republic or principate are the swbject, but not, in the Kantian sense, 
the form of Machiavelli’s thinking ’.* 

It is at this point that the impression becomes inescapable that 
modern efforts to overcome eighteenth-century partisanship by a 
cool, objective appraisal of Machiavelli’s method have in some 
respects exchanged one blind spot in our vision for another. When 
after so much plausible reconstruction of the alleged harmonious 
relationship between Machiavelli’s two major political works we 
return to a reading of the Discourses, we still find ourselves face to 
face with the undisguised scale of values of a Florentine citizen, 
who is just as far as eighteenth-century readers had believed him to 
be from being indifferent to, or merely secondarily interested in, 
the political and historical role of freedom. Although it is true 
that the extension of the rules and maxims of the Prince to the life 


1 A, Renaudet, Machiavel (Paris 1942; Ed. revue et augmentée 1955), pp. 117 f.; 
cf. also 119 ff., 218 f., 289 ff. A number of other writers have also lately tried to give a 
more proportionate share to the Discourses; but, with the exception of the Swiss group 
referred to infra, p. 228, n. 2, and of G. Sasso in his recent book (see infra, p. 230), this 
has, as with Renaudet, in practice only meant that Machiavelli’s ‘ Machiavellianism ’ 
was to be studied from the Discourses as well as from the Prince. A striking English 
example is Harold J. Laski, ‘ Machiavelli and the Present Time ’, The Danger of Obedience 
and Other Essays (New York, 1930), pp. 238-63. 

®*L. Russo, Machiavelli (3rd edn., Bari, 1949), p. 214. In the background of all 
Italian interpretations of this type is Benedetto Croce’s influential thesis, propounded 
since the nincteen-twenties, that Machiavelli’s had been the discovery of ‘ the necessity 
and autonomy of politics, of politics which are beyond good and evil’. Cf. A. P. 
D’Entréves in his introduction (pp. xii f.) to Chabod’s Machiavelli and the Renaissance, 
quoted infra, p, 229, n. 1. 
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of republics is one of the basic features of the Discourses (these are 
to deal with both republic and monarchy despite the fact that the 
republic attracts the major interest), it is a different world of values 
to which the teaching of ‘ Machiavellianism’ is here applied—a 
world that often looks as though devised by another author. For 
instance, in the third book of the Discourses, we find in chapters 41-2 
a direct reference to the eighteenth chapter of the Prince in which 
the principe nuovo, who must know human nature and cannot 
expect anybody to keep faith, is taught to be himself unfaithful, 
disguise his true character, and learn to be a master in feigning and 
dissembling. In the Discourses, the subject matter discussed under 
the chapter heading ‘ Promises exacted by force should not be kept’ 
is the behaviour of the Roman consul Spurius Posthumius who 
during the defeat of his troops in the Caudine Forks showed himself 
ready to accept any condition in order to save the Roman army, 
but afterwards persuaded-the Senate to break the faith and send him 
as the one responsible for the repudiated treaty back to the enemy 
in chains. On this occasion the author of the Discourses notes that 
here there was a model case to be remembered by every citizen 
because, where the common weal is at stake, ‘ no consideration of 
justice or injustice, of humanity or cruelty, of what brings praise or 
infamy should be allowed to prevail, but putting every other thought 
aside, that action should be taken which might save the pafria and 
maintain her liberty’. Outside the area of the ‘ Machiavellian ’ 
teaching, the author of the Discourses boldly upholds the claim, in 
opposition to some of his favourite ancient writers, that a multitude 
of citizens, disciplined by good laws, has better judgment than a 
prince. He thinks that republics are more reliable and grateful 
than princes and that the major forward strides of nations have been 
made in republics, as in Athens and Rome after the expulsion of their 
kings, while princes, in the long run, can only prolong the life of a 
stagnant society.2, Once decadence has gone far, as it has in his own 
time, even the principate will hardly bring salvation because heredity 
on the throne does not make available the variety of talents required 
in different emergencies, nor does it produce the long succession of 
outstanding men needed to reform a degenerate people.* Garrett 
Mattingly has recently said, not without good reasons, that instead 

1 Dise. I 58. 

® Dise.1 29,158,159, 112. Cf. also Ill 9: ‘ A republic has more vitality and enjoys 
good fortune for a longer time than a principate since, owing to the diversity found 
amongst its citizens, it is better able than a prince to adapt itself to varying circum- 
stances’. Here, and throughout this paper, quotations in English from the Discourses 
follow as far as possible the translation by Leslie J. Walker, The Discourses of Niceold 
Machiavelli (translated ... with an introduction and notes. 2 vols., London and 
New Haven, 1950). I diverge from Walker’s text, substituting a translation of my own, 
wherever this seems to be desirable for a more exact understanding of Machiavelli’s 
thought or terminology. I am indebted also to Walker’s not always exhaustive, but 


immensely helpful, commentary. 
§ Dise. I 11, I 20, TI 9. 
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of closing our eyes to the profound differences between such con- 
victions and the counsels for a despotic ruler in the Prince, it would 
be better to return to the eighteenth-century suspicion that some of 
the prescriptions in the Prince were not meant seriously, but were 
intended to satirize the life of princes.1 

It seems to me that clearly definable differences can be found in 
the very area which is most basic to the thesis of a harmony between 
the Prince and the Discourses. The Discourses are a complex work. 
By choosing, in accord with Livy, the history of early republican 
Rome as an ideal centre, they have, from the first page, one major 
theme and standard: the moral health and political vigour of a free 
nation as the ultimate source of power. This standard is so basic 
to the book that the perspective on the period of the Roman kings 
as well as that on Caesar and the emperors is at all crucial points 
drawn. from the needs of republican freedom. Yet the practical 
goal of the book—resuscitation of the wisdom of ancient politics 
for use in the present—is in the preface defined in the broader sense 
that everyone, kings as well as republican leaders, generals as well 
as individual citizens, should be able to find ancient examples to 
follow. The wisdom thus gained from antiquity suggests that the 
principles of ‘ Machiavellianism ’ apply to the policies of principates 
and republics alike and stimulates Machiavelli to provide special 
advice to all those types of political leaders—at times in evident 
conflict with the republican groundwork of the book. For instance, 
in the famous chapter on conspiracies (III 6), we find discussed how 
conspirators must behave in order to succeed, as well as how 
princes and other rulers must behave in order to successfully 
suppress conspirators. At several points the author says that if the 
reformer of a state, in spite of all that is put forward about the 
enduring need in monarchies as well as republics of loyal respect 
for institutions and laws, nevertheless wishes to establish autocratic 
and tyrannical rule, he must act in ways which, as here described, 
ate virtually identical with those of the pamphlet on the Prince. But 
in the Discourses these are digressions, sometimes characterized as 
such, sometimes splitting up a continuing discussion.® 


1G. Mattingly, ‘ Machiavelli’s Prince: Political Science or Political Satire? ’, 
The American Scholar, xxvii (1958), 489 ff. 

® This is usually not sufficiently realized. I can illustrate this point here only with two 
examples, which will prove useful again later in our discussion. Dése. I 16 and I 17 
deal with the difficulties that must be overcome by a newly founded republic replacing 
a former monarchy; this theme runs through both chapters, starting with a consider- 
ation of the regicide Brutus’s condemnation of his own sons to death when these 
became traitors of the young republic. Within this discussion on ‘ the sons of Brutus ’, 
we find (from the words ‘ E chi prende a governare una moltitudine o per via di liberta 
or per via di principato ’) an excursus teaching that neither a new republic nor a new 
principate can endure unless all political foes are destroyed in the beginning. Or 
rather, these ruthless teachings, most similar to those given in the 8th chapter of the 
Prince, ave (after the initial statement that every new state, whether principate or re- 
public, ought to heed them) actually applied only to the policy of a new prince. 
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We may speak of digressions, because the major line of the 
argument maintains that the founder or restorer of a state will 
become a political saviour only if he gives vigour to the institutions 
and laws that are the matrix of a people’s political health and ethos; 
and thus there runs through the Discourses a continuous concern 
about how to prevent the rule of a reformer or ‘ new prince’ from 
developing into absolutism and tyranny. While the founders of 
states with good institutions are praiseworthy (so we read in the first 
book, chapters 9 and 10), those of tyrannies are reprehensible: this 
applies in Roman history to Caesar, because he strove, and paved the 
way, for absolute power. The unique greatness of Romulus, on the 
other hand, rests on the fact that, in founding the Roman state, he 
reserved to himself only the command of the army and the right of 
convoking the Senate. As a consequence, since Rome’s constitu- 
tion (ordini) under her kings was to all intents and purposes a 
vivere civile ¢ libero and in no respect an assoluto e trannico regime, 
there was after the expulsion of her kings no need for any other 
change but that annual consuls replace the hereditary kings. 
Relying on the same criterion, the author of the Discourses sees in 
the French monarchy the happiest hereditary kingdom of his time 


Thus they have nothing whatever to do with the theme with which chapter I 16 had 
started: the founding of a republic. This is noted by the author himself, who remarks: 
‘and although this argument does not fit the one discussed before, because we are now 
going to talk about a prince, whereas we had been talking about a republic [e benché 
questo discorso sia disforme dal soprascritto, parlando qui d’uno principe e quivi d’una 
republica], nevertheless I will say a few words about it, so as not to be compelled to 
return once more to this matter’. After the end of the ‘ Machiavellian’ intermezzo, 
the subject of ‘ the sons of Brutus ’ is taken up again (from the words ‘ Sendo pertanto 
il popolo romano ancora , . .’) and carried to completion. 

As for the origin of this excursus, one might recall a somewhat obscure note in the 
same chapter VIII of the Prince which shows so much similarity with chapter 16 of 
Disc. 1. In the Prince, Machiavelli says that the rise of a private citizen to the position 
of a prince could be discussed with more particulars ‘ in a context where one dealt with 
republics ’ (* dove si trattassi delle republiche’). This seems to suggest that Machia- 
velli at that time had in his desk materials or notes. which did not fit the frame of his 
book on the Prince and were put aside for possible later use in connection with republics. 
They were eventually used in the 16th (perhaps also in the 26th) chapter of Dise. I, 
even though the treatment of the problem in the Discourses was so profoundly different 
that the integration did not succeed too well. 

In Disc. 1 25-7, there is a related discussion, based on the following arguiment: 
whoever in a republic (in ano vivere politico) wishes to introduce uno vivere nuovo e libero, 
whether in a republican or monarchical form (0 per via di republica o di regno; for the 
terminology here used, ¢f. infra p. 226, n. 1), should preserve as many of the preceding 
institutions and traditions as possible. ‘This discussion of chapter 25 is, in chapter 26, 
followed by one considering the exact opposite, namely that a ‘ new prince’ who does 
not want to keep within the legal limits of a republic or a monarchy, ‘ but wants to set 
up an absolute power, also called by writers ‘‘ tyranny ” ’ (‘ vuole fare una potesta assoluta, 
la quale dagli autori é chiamata tirannide ’), ought to act contrarily, namely change 
everything in the state, tolerate only new creatures dependent on himself, shrinking from 
no cruelty, but only from indecision and compromise. This alternative discussion is 
entirely out of tune with the often repeated condemnation in the Discourses of any 
potesta assoluta; cf. the examples in the next two notes. 

The present paper is not the place for an historical appraisal of the complex structure 
of the Discourses, but some conclusions will be drawn infra, pp. 248-50. 
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because the kings (as he believes) had absolute power only in mili- 
tary and financial matters, but were otherwise pledged to observe 
the laws of the state. The great ability of the French monarchy to 
regenerate its internal strength is attributed to the right of the 
Parlements, especially the Parlement of Paris, not only to take action 
against princes, but even to condemn the king. To principates as 
well as republics it is ‘ equally essential to be regulated by laws. 
For a prince who knows no other control but his own will is like a 
madman....’ ‘Princes should learn that they begin to lose their 
state the moment they begin to break the laws.’ According to the 
Art of War, written soon after the completion of the Discourses, well- 
constituted monarchies ‘ do not grant absolute rule to their kings 
except for the command over the army ’.! 

One way of taking the measure of the Prince, is to find out whether 
any similar concern appears in the advice given to the principe nuovo. 
There have been students who think it does; for does not the 
Prince, too, refer to Romulus as a noble example, while considering 
the establishment of #uovi ordini as a principal task of the new ruler, 
and does it not praise the role of Par/ement for the French monarchy ?? 
The author of the Prince does all this; but what in practice are the 
ordini for which, in the Prince, Romulus, along with Moses, Cyrus, 
and Theseus, stands as a patron-saint? The principe nuovo is asked 
to imitate ‘the new institutions and forms of government which 


1 Dise. 1 16, 1 58, Tl 1, IL 5 ; Art of War, in Tutte le Opere, ed. Mazzoni e Casella, 
p. 272. Machiavelli’s constitutional terminology, to which usually little attention is 
paid, is still waiting for an exact examination. H. De Vries’s dissertation, Essai sur la 
terminologie constitutionelle chez Machiavel (‘ Ii Principe’), Univ. d’ Amsterdam, 1957, makes 
only a slight start, and that merely for the Prince ; but one may take it for certain that 
as a rule (Machiavelli is never wholly consistent) i/ vivere politico—almost identical with 
wna republica—means what we call a republic, while #/ vivere Libero, il vivere civile, la vita 
civile may be found in monarchies as well as republics. If these terms apply to wn regno, 
they mean that there exist laws and institutions preventing the ruler from arrogating 
una potesta assoluta or tirannide. Cf. the passages from Disc. I 25, quoted on the preceding 
page, as well as Disc. I 26 (If a principe in wna citta ‘ non si volga o per via di regno o di 
republica alla vita civile ’); furthermore I 18 (*. . . E perché il riordinare una citta al 
vivere politico presuppone uno uomo buono’); I 2 (‘ Perché Romolo e tutti gli altri Re 
fecero molte e buone leggi, conformi ancora al vivere libero; ma perché il fine loro fu 
fondare un tegno e non una republica, quando quella citta rimase libera vi mancavano 
molte cose che era necessario ordinare in favore della liberta ...”); I 9 (on the other 
hand, under the kings, ‘ gli ordini’ of Rome—as distinct from single laws—had been 
* pid conformia uno vivere civile e libero che ad uno assoluto e tirannico ’, so that ‘ quando 
Roma divenne libera, . . . non fu innovato alcun ordine dello antico, se non che in huogo 
d’uno Re perpetuo fossero due Consoli annuali’); I 55 (‘. . . quelle republiche dove si 
é mantenuto il vivere politico ed incorrotto, non sopportono che alcuno loro cittadino 
né sia né viva a uso di gentiluomo ’). 

* This is what J. H. Whitfield maintains in his papers, ‘On Machiavelli’s use of 
Ordini’, Italian Studies, x (1955), 33-9, and ‘ Machiavelli e il Problema del Principe ’, 
in I Problemi della Pedagogia, iv, no. 1 (1958). ‘The same identification is found in the 
chapter on Machiavelli in R. von Albertini’s Das Florentinische Staatsbemusstsein im 
Obergang von der Republik zum Primzipat (Bern, 1955), where the hope that a riordinatore 
would establish a vivere politico and libero through ‘ restoration of the ordini antichi’ is 
said to be the practical programme of the Prince and to find a ‘theoretische Fundierung’ 
in the Discourses (pp. 69 f.). 
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men [who like those legendary heroes rose to princely power by 
their virtaz] have been forced to introduce in order to establish their 
regime and their security’. Subsequently, the nature of the ordini 
giving ‘security’ is explained by more ordinary and palpable 
examples. Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, after dissolving the old 
citizen army and creating new troops, changed all alliances of the 
city and made everything in the state depend only on himself. 
Other models of founders of new ordini are found in Francesco 
Sforza, the condottiere who destroyed the republic in Milan and made 
himself duke; in Cesare Borgia; and in a modern counterpart to 
the great malefactor Agathocles of Sicily, the tyrant Oliverotto da 
Fermo, who rose to power by murdering the leading citizens after 
he had invited them to a banquet. ‘ When in this fashion all had 
died who could offend him, Oliverotto da Fermo strengthened his 
position with suovi ordini civili e militari’, with the effect that within 
one year he had established security for his regime.? One wonders 
how anyone, hearing of these nuovi ordini civili for the rule of tyrants, 
can find in them a counterpart in spirit to the ordini of the nas- 
cent Roman commonwealth for which Romulus is praised in the 
Discourses. 

The fact that there is a chapter on the principatus civilis in the 
Prince (chap. TX) does not mean that in this context we at last find 
a parallel to Romulus’s vivere civile e libero. Principatus civilis here 
means one-man rule established with the consent of the citizens in 
a former republic, and the chapter presents a discussion not of the 
harmfulness, but of the suitable moment for the introduction, of 
absolute rule. There will be trouble (so we read) when a prince 
in such an environment wishes to advance from an ordine civile to 
autorita assoluta and tries to do so at a moment of emergency in 
order to fortify himself, instead of doing so at a time when every 
citizen is dependent on the new regime. And what about the 
reference to the Parlement of Paris? The author of the Discourses 
praises the French monarchy for the right of Parlement to condemn 
in its judgments even the king. The author of the Prince also 
praises the existence of ‘ countless good ordinances ’ in the kingdom 
of France, the first of which is the great authority of the Parlement. 
But /iberta ¢ sicuritd, as seen in the Prince, are promoted by Parlement 
not for the subjects but for the king. In any kingdom or principate, 
the great nobles must be restrained, the people befriended and both 
balanced against each other; so the wise lawgiver of France estab- 
lished Parlement as a judge and buffer ‘to relieve the king of the 
dissatisfaction that he might incur among the nobles by favoring 
the people, and among the people by favoring the nobles’. This 
was the most prudent measure ever devised, teaching the lesson 


1 Prince, chap. VI (‘. . . da’ nuovi ordini e modi che sono forzati introdurre per 
fondare lo stato loro e la loro securta ’). 
* Ibid. chap. VI-VIII. 
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* that princes should let the carrying out of unpopular duties devolve 
on others, and bestow favors thernselves ’.! 

The closer the comparison of the two works, the more absurd 
seems the idea that these should be two harmonious parts of one 
and the same political philosophy. The author of the Prince does 
not care for restrictions on the ruler in the name of liberty; he does 
not think of the people as an active force nor of its future, which is 
the central concern of the author of the Discourses in discussing 
leadership. So the puzzle of the relationship between Machiavelli’s 
two works remains what it has been; and unless we are ready to 
return to the eighteenth-century suspicion that the Prince must hide 
a different meaning from what it seems to say, there is only one 
alternative: the conclusion that between the creation of two so 
deeply divergent views of the political world some crisis or develop- 
ment must have occurred in the author’s mind. It appears, there- 
fore, that the tables must again be turned: instead of so many 
efforts to harmonize Machiavelli’s thought, we ought to face the 
obvious differences and explore whether their secret may, after all, 
yield to a genetic approach. 

It is one of the most interesting features of present Machiavelli 
scholarship that this logically needed next step has already been 


1 Dise. Tl 1 ; Prince, chap. XTX. 

® Perhaps this is being felt by a growing number of students. In addition to Garrett 
Mattingly (see supra p. 224, n. 1), one may refer to J. H. Hexter, whose paper ‘ J/ 
principe and lo stato’, Studies in the Renaissance, iv (1957), esp. 133 f., has drawn attention 
to an unnoticed difference in language and terminology between the two works: 
while the conception of the State as ‘ a political body transcending the individuals who 
compose it’ is central to the Discourses, it does not exist in the Prince; terms that are 
frequent in the Discourses, like i/ vivere civile or politico, or like i/ bene commune, have no 
equivalent in the Prince. Again, Ernst Cassirer, in his The Myth of the State, pp. 145-8, 
has spoken of a ‘ bewildering ’ contrast in the political attitude of the two works; but 
Cassirer’s comment, that in Machiavelli’s opinion a chance for republican life had 
existed only in antiquity, but did not exist in his own time, is the old, perilous over- 
simplification of a much more complicated situation. Among Italian writers, helpful 
protests against the traditional tendency to harmonize the views of the Discourses and 
the Prince have come (besides from Chabod and his school, about whom we shall have 
more to say presently) from Carmelo Caristia: of. his strongly polemical I/ Pensiero 
Politico di Niccolé Machiavelli (2nd edn., Naples, 1951), pp. 57 ff. Similar protests have 
lately come from a group of Swiss scholars, who gave added significance to the noted 
difference by proposing that the true ard lasting convictions of Machiavelli, the 
Florentine citizen, must be sought in the republican Discourses, his ‘ life-work ’, while 
the Prince had been ‘ written for a special occasion’ (“ Gelegenheitsschriftchen ”) and 
was the ‘ fruit of a few summer weeks’: cf. W. Kaegi, Historische Meditationen, i. 107-9; 
a mere episode thrown in between the writing of the Discourses: of. L. v. Muralt, 
Machiavellis Staatsgedanke, pp. 103 f., 162. Essentially the same arguments reappear in 
A. Renaudet’s Machiavel, where (pp. 175 f.) we read that, whereas ‘les Discours ... 
expriment la penseé qu’il a véritablement soutenu jusqu’d la mort’, ‘le Prince . . . ne 
représente que l’occupation de quelques mois, consacrés a l'étude d’une hypothése 
illusoire’’. The contrast thus suggested does not stand the test, as we shall soon find 
out: the ideas of the Prince did have an incubation period of many years, and they were 
not preceded by any of the republican considerations found in the Discourses. But 
whatever the validity of the attempted solutions, the emergence of so many scattered 
dissents from the long established tendency to minimize or smooth over the apparent 
rifts in Machiavelli’s thought indicates the actuality of the problem. 
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taken in one school of studies. In Italy, where scholars have 
always been more inclined than in other-countries to pay bio- 
graphical attention to Machiavelli’s relations to his Italian and 
Florentine environment, Federico Chabod wrote as early as 1926: 
* At one time the Machiavelli of The Prince was placed in grotesque 
opposition to the Machiavelli of the Discourses. ‘Today. . . critics 
are too often led to minimize the differences that arise from his vaty- 
ing emotional outlook.’ ‘ Machiavelli was not an abstract theore- 
tician who developed, first in one sense, then in another, a concept 
that had been completely assimilated from the start; he was a 
politician and a man of passion, who gradually unfolded and defined 
his ideas... .72 

The heart of Chabod’s thesis and that of a large Italian school 
under his leadership is the proposition that the Discourses should be 
used as a biographical document—like a diary that reflects successive 
changes in a writer’s outlook and evaluations. In the first half of 
the first book, so Chabod argues, we meet a strong republican 
confidence, the conviction that a vigorous state must be built on 
collective action by all its citizens; here we find the theory of 
the healthy effects of the civil strife between patricians and plebeians 
in ancient Rome, evidence that every class was free and held its own 
in the Roman state. Going on, however, we encounter some 
chapters (I 16-18 and 26-7) where the interest in the people, who 
had been ‘the animating spirit’ in the previous discussions, is 
replaced by that in the personal success of a prince. We now read 
—we have already come upon these passages *—that if a ‘ new 
prince ’ should not wish to found a legally ordered state, but should 
aspire to the kind of potestd assoluta called ‘tyranny’, he must 
change every institution and authority in his new state, make the 
former rich, poor, and the former poor, rich, shrinking from no 
cruelty, because a new tyrant can hope for survival only when every 
subject, by patronage or out of fear, has become his creature. 
Chapters like these, according to Chabod, suggest that, while they 
were being written, the republican confidence of the preceding 
chapters gave way to the mood in which the Prince was composed. 

It is possible, thought Chabod, to recognize the cause of this 
transition. After discussing Rome’s foundation and the rise and 
fall of her civic energies, Machiavelli, when reaching the seventeenth 
and eighteenth chapters, remembers the conditions of his own day 
and states that in a phase of full corruption of civic virtue it would 
be very difficult, perhaps impossible, to ‘ maintain or restore’ any 
republic. Whoever in such a phase wants to rebuild the state 
*‘ must by necessity resort to extraordinary methods, such as the use 

1F, Chabod, Machiavelli and the Renaissance (London, 1958), pp. 41, 117; Ital. edn., 
Del ‘ Principe’ di Niccolé Machiavelli (‘ Biblioteca della Nuova Rivista Storica’, no. 8; 
Milan, 1926), pp. 8 f., 67. 

® Supra p. 225. 
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of force and an appeal to arms; before he can achieve anything, he 
must become a prince in the state’, ‘ And so’, Chabod comments, 
* we have The Prince’; that is, at this point of his experience Machia- 
velli must have interrupted work on the Discourses and set out to 
write the Prince, until, frustrated and disillusioned, he later on 
returned to the Discourses, to complete them in accord with the 
original character of the work.! 

One might, perhaps, object to this ingenious construction by 
saying that Machiavelli in the eighteenth chapter eventually reaches 
the conclusion that, for many reasons, the founding of such a 
princely position would be an enterprise of the utmost difficulty, 
and perhaps impossible; but a recent book from Chabod’s school, 
by Gennaro Sasso, has skilfully shown that the theory can be adapted 
to this objection: although the scepticism of the eighteenth chapter 
is not identical with the standpoint of the Prince, argues Sasso, it 
shows the writer in the immediately preceding phase; the chapter 
allows us a glimpse of the doubt and the despair which caused 
Machiavelli to excogitate the ruthless means which yet might make 
it possible for someone not shrinking back from crime to achieve the 
almost impossible.? 

Do these speculations suggest more than plausible possibilities ? 
That they were immediately accepted by a large number of Italian 
students * and since then have found ever-widening assent also in 
other countries * had, it seems, several reasons. Above all, here 
for the first time was an open acknowledgment of the deep difference 
in spirit between Machiavelli’s two works and an effort to discover 
its cause in a change of the author’s experiences and evaluations. 
This method was bound to appeal to those who were afraid that 
scholars were losing touch with Machiavelli as a man of politics 
with changing values and passions, and who could not close their 
eyes to the actual, shrill dissonances between the two treatises. 

Furthermore, how could one question this argument since it 
seemed to be borne out by some incontestable textual observations. 
At the beginning of the second chapter of the Prince, there is a note 
saying that the author would omit the discussion of republics in 
this work ‘ since on another occasion I have reasoned about them at 
length’, (‘... perché altra volta ne ragionai a lungo’). We do 


1 Chabod, op. cit. pp. 21 and 36-41 (Ital. edn., pp. 4-9): ‘ The Republic yielded 
place to the Principate; ... the vision of past glory—a vision clouded by nostalgic 
regret—was replaced by the theoretical prospect of Italy’s political recovery ’. 

* G. Sasso, Niccolé Machiavelli: Storia del suo pensiero politico (Naples, 1958), pp. 213 ff., 
357 ff., esp. 218 f. 

* Three representative examples: V. Branca, ‘ Rileggendo il Principe ¢ i Discorsi’, 
La Nwowa Italia, viii (1937), 107 f.; G. Prezzolini, Machiavelli Anticristo (Rome, 1954), 
p-. 171; R. Ridolfi, Vite di Niccolé Machiavelli (Rome, 1954), pp. 223 ff., 254. 

* According to Felix Gilbert’s judgrnent in Renaissance News, xii (1959), 95, ‘it will 
be very difficult to disprove the validity of the analysis by which Sasso shows the close 
connection of the first eighteen chapters of the Discorsi with the Prince’. 
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not know of any other work of Machiavelli’s of which it could be 
said that he had there ‘ reasoned about republics at length ’ but the 
Discourses; + and this characterization would be particularly to the 
point when applied to the introductory part where types of republics 
are distinguished according to their origin and subsequently 
Roman liberty is traced from the times of the Roman kings. Since, 
on the other hand, in later parts of the Discourses (in the second and 
third book) we find three or four cross-references to the Prince,? we 
seem to have a situation of mathematical lucidity: whereas the 
second and third book must have followed the composition of the 
Prince, the first book, or at least its initial portion, must have been 
older than the Prince because it is referred to in the Prince’s second 
chapter. And since Chabod could prove that the Prince, though 
not dedicated to Lorenzo di Piero de’ Medici before 1515-16, was, 
as far as we can check its knowledge of the contemporary political 
scene, written and completed in the autumn of 1513, the outcome 
appears to be this: after having written a substantial section of the 
first book of the Discourses by the summer of 1513, Machiavelli 
composed the Prince during the autumn and, possibly, the winter, 
while, soon afterwards or a few years later, he continued the Discourses, 
eventually dedicating them to Cosimo Rucellai who died in 1519. 

Most of the adherents of this theory have also been guided by a 
more profound reflection. The presumed development of Machia- 
velli seems to crown a widely accepted notion of the political course 
of Renaissance Italy. By the time of Machiavelli, so the argument 
runs, the city-state republic born of the Italian commune had been 
hopelessly outdated by the efficiency of princely absolutism. Is it 
not natural, and a testimony to Machiavelli’s perspicacity, that 
his way led him from humanistic admiration of the Roman Republic 
to the insight that, under the conditions of his own age, rational 
expediency in politics, and perhaps national unification, were to 
come from the absolutism of princes? Even though Machiavelli’s 
hope that a ‘ new prince’ would restore Italy’s national strength 
was Utopian on the level of practical politics, said Chabod, yet the 


1 Therefore the only way to escape from the conclusions which follow is to make 
the hypothesis that the reference to ‘ altra volta’ had been aiming at a lost work, one of 
which no other trace or reference has survived. This is the thesis suggested, though 
hesitatingly, by Felix Gilbert in 1953, ‘ The Structure and Composition of Machiavelli’s 
Discorsi’, Jour. Hist. Ideas, xiv, 150 ff. But this conjecture, daring under all circum- 
stances, could qualify for consideration only if we had information that Machiavelli, 
before or during 1513, was indeed occupied with the problems discussed in Dise. I 1-18. 
However, the opposite is the case: we can establish with assurance that Machiavelli 
did not occupy himself with those problems by 1513; see infra, p. 243. Furthermore, 
whatever we shall argue against the possibility of Machiavelli referring in 1513, in the 
Prince, to an unpublished fragment of the text of the Discourses (see infra, p. 241), will 
implicitly also disprove the assumption of Machiavelli referring to the draft of a 
hypothetic work unpublished and later lost. 

® Dise. 11 1, Il 20 (indubitably referring to Prince chaps. XII and XIII, not to the 
Art of War), U1 19, UIT 42. 
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notion that a ‘vigorous unitatian policy’ was to come from a 
government with ‘absolute supremacy’ represented the quintes- 
sence of the political experience of Renaissance Italy. It was 
‘unique good fortune’ that Machiavelli’s pamphlet, while Renais- 
sance Italy suffered its tragic break-down, ‘ epitomized ’ the results 
of the Italian development, handing them down to the age of 
absolutism.! 

Here we see not only the ultimate reason for the long, un- 
challenged dominance of the approach ushered in by Chabod’s 
essay of 1926, but also its vulnerable point: as soon as we begin to 
doubt the validity of an historical conception in which the political 
thought of the Italian Renaissance appears essentially as a contribu- 
tion to absolutism, we shall be inclined to question and re-examine 
a reconstruction of Machiavelli’s development so closely bound to 
one specific notion of the Renaissance. We will wonder especially 
about the plausibility of two major premises of this theory: whether 
the Discourses, in spite of the deeply divergent outlook of Machia- 
velli’s two works, can really be thought to envisage the very solu- 
tions to some of Machiavelli’s basic problems that are spelled out in 
the Prince; and whether we are indeed allowed to make the assump- 
tions that the Discourses, chapter by chapter, originated in the order 
in which we have them, and that the author’s work, after the 18th 
chapter or somewhat later, suffered an interruption of several years. 

In order to determine if Machiavelli, when asking in the first 
book of the Discourses how the political health of a republic might be 
restored in a time of decadence, can have had in mind the monar- 
chical solution offered in the Prince, we must pay attention to his 
subtle reasoning in the 18th chapter of Discourses I. There, to be 
sufe, it is argued that in a period of corruption of the civic spirit 
any possible regeneration requires recourse'to force and violence; 
a potential reformer, therefore, before anything else, would have to 
make himself a principe in his republic. Yet, the aim of the chapter 
is definitely not to present the rise of a usurper prince as a necc*sary 
and saving remedy in any phase of the history of a republic. The 
author of the 18th chapter of the Discourses is too deeply convinced 
that anyone who at such a moment is ready to make himself a prince 
will not be the man to act for his people’s good. ‘ It presupposes 
a good man ’, he ponders, ‘ to reorganize the constitutional life of 
a republic; but to have recourse to violence, in order to make 
oneself prince in a republic, presupposes a bad man. Hence very 
rarely will there be found a good man ready to use bad methods in 
order to make himself prince though with a good end in view, nor 
yet a bad man who, having become a prince, . . . will use well that 
authority which he had acquired by bad means.’ This, of course, 
is the very consideration never entered into in the pamphlet on the 


1 Chabod, op. cit. pp. 41, 98 ff., 104 f., 121 ff. 
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Prince, in which the principe nuovo is taught to ‘ use the beast ’ in man 
whenever it is needed. 

For the author of the 18th chapter, the psychological doubt 
comes on top of the observation (made at the end of chapter 17) 
that the life of an individual, or of two of them if a ruler should be 
followed by an equally efficient successor, is too short to effect 
anything permanent after the virt# of a people has become corrupt. 
So the argument faces in a different direction from that of the 
replacement of a republic by a principe nuovo, and the 18th chapter 
ends with the counsel that those who in the face of all these almost 
unsurmountable difficulties ‘ are called upon to create or maintain 
a republic’ in a period of corruption, should strengthen the author- 
itative-monarchical element within the constitution by modifying 
the existing laws ‘in the direction of a regal rather than a demo- 
cratic order ’,? so that citizens unrestrained by law might be ‘ curbed 
in some measure by an almost regal power ’ (“ da una podesta quasi 
[!] regia’). ‘To try to restore men to good conduct in any other 
way’, adds Machiavelli, ‘would be either a most cruel or an 
impossible undertaking.’ * 

This clearly repudiates a programme of salvation through the 
ruthless actions of a princely usurper in the manner recommended 
in the Prince. Resignation and relativism, but in a sense very 


1*...é necessario venire allo straordinario, come é alla violenza ed all’armi, ¢ 
diventare innanzi a ogni cosa principe di quella citta e poterne disporre a suo modo. ¥E, perché il 
riordinare una citta al vivere politico presuppone uno uomo buono, e il diventare 
per violenza principe di una republica presuppone uno uomo cattivo, per questo si 
troverra che radissime volte accaggia che uno buono, per vie cattive, ancora che il fine 
suo fusse buono, voglia diventare principe; e che uno reo, divenuto principe, voglia 
operare bene’ (Disc. I 18). As for the striking formulation, that the reformer must 
* diventare innanzi a ogni cosa principe’ in his ‘ citta’, in order to be able to ‘ poterne 
disporre a suo modo ’, it would be quite erroneous to interpret this as meaning that he 
must destroy the republic and found a principato. It hardly means more than that he 
must make himself a dictator by force, and Machiavelli’s problem is precisely whether 
a dictator who has used force will ever be ready to become a reformer of constitutional 
life, instead of an absolute prince. According to Disc. I 26, anyone who becomes a 
* principe d’una citta o d’uno stato’ can follow three different paths: he can maintain 
* quel principato ’ as a ‘ nuovo principe ’ by reversing every particle of the former order 
of the state, but he can also turn either ‘ per via di regno’ or ‘ per via di republica’ 
‘alla vita civile’. Here the term principe is applied to someone who might employ his 
power for establishing constitutional government in the form of a legally limited 
monarchy (‘ regno’) or even a ‘ republica’. This use of the term must be borne in mind 
in any explanation of what Machiavelli, in I 18, wished and did not wish to say with the 
statement that it was necessary to ‘diventare innanzi a ogni cosa principe di quella 
citta’. For the terminology of vivere politico and vita civile, cf. supra p. 226, n. 1. 

® This is the meaning of the advice, ‘ sarebbe necessario ridurla [/.e., una republica] 
pia verso lo stato regio, che verso lo stato popolare ’. 

% ‘Da tutte le soprascritte cose nasce la difficulta o impossibilita, che é nelle citta 
corrotte, a mantenervi una republica o a crearvela di nuovo. E quando pure la vi si 
avesse a creare O a mantenere, sarebbe necessario ridurla pid verso lo stato regio che 
verso lo stato popolare, acciocché quegli uomini i quali dalle leggi per la loro insolenzia 
non possono essere corretti, fussero da una podesta quasi regia in qualche modo frenati. 
E a volergli fare per altre vie diventare buoni, sarebbe o crudelissima impresa o al 
tutto impossibile’, (Disc. I 18). 
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different from what Meinecke and his school have in mind, appears 
to be the gist of the 17th and 18th chapters: although theo- 
retically a great monarch might rejuvenate a decadent state, given the 
nature of man one cannot hope for so much, but may learn from 
history that when things have come to such a pass, institution of a 
* quasi-regal power ’ within a republic is relatively the best remedy. 
Nor can there be any doubt that this discussion applies to the condi- 
tions of Machiavelli’s own age. In the 17th chapter (with which 
the 18th is formally interrelated),! after pointing out that Rome, 
when uncorrupted, had remained free after the expulsion of her 
kings, whereas corrupted Rome could not preserve her liberty after 
Caesar’s murder, Machiavelli defines his understanding of ‘ cor- 
ruption ’ and ‘ ineptitude for a free mode of life’ with a view to 
modern Italy. The cause of such an ineptitude, chapter 17 suggests, 
lies in the ‘ inequality ’ produced by feudal conditions, as confirmed 
by the examples of present-day peoples (‘ popoli conosciuti ne’ 
nostri tempi’). The peoples are those of Milan and Naples; 
nothing, we are told, could ever introduce a viable republic ia 
countries like these. There is no mention of Florence here, but a 
reference points to a later chapter—Discourses 1 55*—where the 
meaning of this omission becomes clear: the presence of gentiluo- 
mini (‘ gentlemen ’)—defined as lords who do not work, but ‘ live 
in idleness on the revenue derived from their estates’ and own 
castles and subject people—makes any form of free political life 
impossible in Lombardy and Naples, throughout the Romagna, and 
in the Papal State. However in Tuscany, where feudal lords are 
only few and far between, Florence, Siena, and Lucca have always 
been republics, every small country town strives to be free, and here 
‘a wise man familiar with the ancient forms of civic government 
should easily be able to introduce a civic way of life’. But ‘so 
great has been Tuscany’s misfortune that up to the present nothing 
has been attempted by any man with the requisite ability and 
knowledge ’.$ 

1 Chapter 18 begins : ‘Io credo che non sia fuora di proposito, né disforme dal 
soprascritto discorso [that is, chapter 17] considerare se in una citta corrotta si pud 
mantenere lo stato libero, sendovi; o quando e’ non vi fusse, se vi si pud ordinare.’ 

* The reference does not identify the chapter—‘ come in altro /wogo pid particular- 
mente si dira ’—but says that at that later point it would be shown that inequality can 
be changed into equality (the condition of republican freedom) only by such ‘ extra- 
ordinary devices as few would know how to employ, or would be ready to employ’. 
Precisely this is the object of Disc. i 55, where transformation of a country of equality 
into one of inequality, and vice versa, is said to be so difficult that there are ‘ but few who 
have had the ability to carry it through, . . . partly because men get terrified and partly 
owing to the obstacles encountered ’; wherefore the fitness for monarchy of Naples, 
the Papal States, Romagna, and Lombardy, as well as the fitness for republican life of 
Tuscany and Venice, must be looked upon as practically unchangeable. 

3°... ma esservi [i.e. in Tuscany] tanta equalita che facilmente da uno uomo pru- 
dente, ¢ che delle antiche civilita avesse cognizione, vi s’introdurebbe uno vivere civile. 


Ma lo infortunio suo é stato tanto grande che infino a questi tempi non si é¢ abattuta 
a alcuno uomo che lo abbia possuto o saputo fare.’ It might seem strange at first 
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Machiavelli, in writing the 17th, 18th, and 55th chapters of the 
Discourses, was focusing, as we can now see, not upon the founder 
of a new principatus in the anarchic region of the Papal State (as 
envisaged in the Prince), but on a lawgiver who would maintain or 
restore some republican or civil form of life in Tuscany. And 
indeed, shortly after the completion of the Discourses, he proved that 
he took this contention of the continuing fitness of Tuscany and 
Florence for republican institutions seriously. When Pope Leo and 
the Cardinal Medici (later Clement VII) in 1519-20 asked a number 
of Florentine citizens for counsel on Florence’s government in the 
years to come, Machiavelli dared to propose, in his Discorso delle 
cose fiorentine dopo la morte di Lorenzo,’ the vision of the first book of 
the Discourses. He then again argued, and this time as practical 
political advice, that, since Florentine society was free of gentiluomini, 
the only workable and far-seeing plan was to rebuild the Florentine 
constitution under the overlordship of those two high-placed 
members of the Medici family in such a way that after their deaths 
the Florentine republic would be able to resume her normal func- 
tions. And so the gulf between the philosopher of no vivere politico 
e civile in the Discourses, and the analyst and advocate of absolute 
rule in the Prince, remains as wide as ever—too wide to admit the 
bridge between Machiavelli’s two works so ingeniously constructed 
by Chabod and his school.? 


sight to read that ‘ uno uomo prudente ’ should introduce, in Tuscany, ‘ uno vivere 
civile’, and not ‘ uno vivere politico’ as one would expect according to Machiavelli’s 
normal usage (see supra p. 226,n. 1). This is particularly surprising in view of the fact 
that the problem, in the same chapter, had been previously stated in the normal fashion, 
namely that ‘ republiche dove si é mantenuto il vivere politico ed incorrotto’ do not 
admit ‘ gentiluomini’, whereas in those Italian regions that have feudal lords ‘ non é 
mai surta alcuna republica né alcuno vivere politico; perché tali generazioni di uomini 
sono al tutto inimici d’ogni civilita’, and that in order to restrain (‘ frenare ’) such lords 
* vi bisogna ordinare . . . maggior forza, la quale é una mano regia che con la potenza 
assoluta ed eccessiva ponga freno alla eccessiva ambizione e corruttela de’ potenti’. 
Although the phrases ‘ inimici d’ogni civi/itd’ and ‘ delle antiche civilitd’ form a con- 
necting link between the terminologies of the two parts of the chapter, the use of ‘ uno 
vivere civile ’ instead of ‘ uno vivere politico’ in the application to the conditions of 
Tuscany remains an inconsistency, but is, perhaps, not impossible to explain. Only a 
few years later, in his Discorso of 1519-20 on the Florentine constitution, Machiavelli 
was to suggest for Florence for the time being a quasi-monarchical government under 
Pope Leo X and Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, with so many features of civic partici- 
pation in the offices and city-councils—é.e. a ‘ vivere civile ’—built in, that after the 
death of Leo and Giulio de’ Medici Florence would automatically return to its republican 
way of life. Cf. text supra, on this page. 

1 Called ‘ Discorso sopra il riformare lo Stato di Firenze’ until R. Ridolfi in his 
Vita di Niccolé Machiavelli, pp. 275, 450 £., adopted the above title from an early matu- 
script. There, pp. 450 f., also persuasive reasons for the date 1519-20. 

* As for Chabod’s related argument (see supra, p. 229), that in Disc. 1 16-18 and 26-7 
counsel for an absolute prince replaces the usual concern of the Discourses for a govern- 
ment built on the virf# and active participation of the people in the state, it has been 
shown (supra p. 225) that the pertinent sections of those chapters are deviations 
from the main argument and lack perfect fusion with the context. The phrases Chabod 
has in mind, therefore, may have been written and given their place in the text at 
practically any time; they need not necessarily have been part of the first draft of the 
chapters in which they occur. 
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We can show the extreme improbability also of the assumption 
that portions of the first book of the Discourses may have been 
written years ahead of the remainder of the work. Indeed, the 
more one tries to visualize the consequences of this hypothesis, the 
mote one gets caught in a maize of contradictions. Two well 
informed contemporaries—Filippo de’ Nerli and Jacopo Nardi— 
tell us that the Discourses were written at the request of the group of 
older and younger cultured citizens who met in the Oricellari 
Gardens;1 but Machiavelli can hardly have been a visitor there 
before 1515, certainly not in 1513.2, He himself, in the preface to the 
Discourses, thanks Zanobi Buondelmonti and Cosimo Rucellai, two 
principal members of that group, precisely ‘ for having impelled me 
to write down what I would never have written of my own accord ’.® 
To be sure, this does not make it inconceivable that a portion of the 
work composed for the Oricellari friends had been prepared at an 
earlier time. Still, Nerli and Nardi knew nothing of it; so Machia- 
velli must have made a secret of the fact—if it was a fact—that a 
weighty and essential part of his book had lain in his desk for a 
number of years. And why, in his preface, did he not thank 
Buondelmonti and Rucellai for having roused him to resume and 
save an interrupted work, instead of thanking them for the induce- 
ment to ‘ write’ it? 

More doubts arise when one realizes that Machiavelli in the 
synthetic chapters at the beginning of the Discourses displays a 
breadth and profoundness in historical vision and a penetration in 
the analysis of social forces that, in comparison, makes the mere 
interest in governmental action characteristic of the Prince look 
superficial and less mature. Chabod and other students of his 
group have felt this to be puzzling. In advancing from the Dis- 
courses to the Prince, Sasso has commented recently, one does not 
observe an expansion of Machiavelli’s horizon but rather sees a 
process of ‘impoverishment’, by which ‘ the power of historical 
comprehension’ found in the Discourses is ‘reduced’ to ‘ one 
isolated element ’—attention paid to power built on indigenous 
troops and the ruler’s diplomacy. Thus Sasso feels compelled to 
speak of the ‘lesser profundity of the Prince in comparison to the 
Discourses’; he says that the Prince ‘ remains without doubt con- 
siderably below the far-reaching analyses in the Discourses’.4 Those 
who adhere to the sequence: Discourses-Prince, account for this 
anomalous development by pointing to the need in the practical 
guide for princes to focus upon a few concrete and malleable factors. 


1 For particulars, I may refer to my discussion of the chronology of the Discourses 
in Bib. d’ Hum. et Ren., xviii, quoted supra p. 217, 0. 1; of. esp. pp. 420 f. 

® See infra, pp. 239f., n. 2. 

3°... che mi avete forzato a scrivere quello ch’io mai per me medesimo non arei 
scritto ’, 

* Chabod, op. cit. pp. 79 f., 86, 96 f.; Sasso, op. cit. pp. 119, 223 f., 227, 303. 
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Still, where else have the changes in the minds of great political 
and historical thinkers from one major work to another amounted 
to a process of narrowing of interests and to a loss of profundity ? 

Even greater puzzles await us. In 1953, Felix Gilbert drew 
attention to the fact that, while the introductory parts of each of the 
three books of the Discourses have been worked up into a rounded 
treatise on politics (and into a rounded picture of ancient Rome, one 
should add), there follow sections in the latter parts of all three books 
that look like a simple commentary, with each chapter centred on 
the discussion of one or a few important passages from Livy. Here, 
the succession of the chapters is not according to the problems with 
which they deal, but parallels the sequence of the selected passages 
in Livy’s narrative. It would be very hard to think of any other 
genesis of this unusual arrangement but that Machiavelli originally 
had worked out comments following Livy’s order, and that he 
subsequently broke down this commentary into three books accord- 
ing to contents, expanding some—especially the introductory— 
chapters of each book into treatises no longer closely connected 
with Livy, while the unchanged, or little changed, pieces of the 
commentary were left together in subsequent portions of each book, 
often in their original order. 

One need not see eye to eye with Gilbert regarding the boundaries 
between the transformed sections and the chapters still representing 
the initial commentary (perhaps the individual chapters were modi- 
fied to different degrees); and one may disagree with him regarding 
most of his conclusions about the early history and the date of the 
completion of the Discourses. All this will matter little as long as 
we assume—as obviously we must—that Machiavelli’s labours 
developed from a running commentary to a semi-systematic work. 
No doubt, he first had to acquire his knowledge of Rome’s religion, 
constitution, military order, and foreign politics through a pedes- 
trian study of Livy’s history, before, thus prepared, he could 
eventually construct the great synthetic pictures at the beginnings 
of the three books.! 

If this was the course of Machiavelli’s labours, the first eighteen 
chapters of the Discourses cannot possibly belong to an early phase 
of the work, and least of all can they have been the part of the 

1 Cf. Gilbert’s ‘ Composition’, wbi supra, esp. pp. 147 ff. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Gilbert did not admit the validity of the above conclusions for the all- 
important first eighteen chapters, but, instead, proposed what he called a ‘ speculative ” 
theory, namely that Machiavelli, when breaking down and transforming his Livy com- 
mentary into the present three books, used in the composition of Disc. 1 1-18 a lost 
work on republics which he had drafted before the composition of the Prince and, 
consequently, several years before the beginning of his labours on the Livy commentary 
(Gilbert, pp. 150, 152). For the fallacies inherent in this inacceptable hypothesis, 
cf. supra p.231,n. 1, and infra pp. 241, 245. In Gilbert’s eyes, therefore, Disc. 1 1-18, far from 
representing Machiavelli’s thought during a phase subsequent to the Prince, shows an 
‘ approach ’ which—in contrast to the rest of the Discourses—‘ is very similar to that 
in the Prince’ (p. 149). 
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Discourses first written. Therefore, the eighteen chapters could 
have existed in 1513 only if most of the labour on the Discourses had 
already been done by the autumn of 1513. This, however, would 
be so fantastic that nothing more has ever been suggested than that 
at best the first book was composed by the autumn of 1513. But 
if the Discourses started as a running commentary, this cannot have 
happened. 

Are we approaching the point where we can recognize that the 
thesis of a development of Machiavelli from parts of the Discourses 
to the Prince has mocked us by leading us in a wrong direction? 
It would seem so were it not for the stumbling-block presented by 
the statement in the second chapter of the Prince that the author 
would not discuss republics, ‘since on another occasion I have 
reasoned about them at length’! Yet, is this passage really the 
documentary evidence which it has been supposed to be—definite 
proof that a part of the Discourses existed when the Prince was being 
written? If we had a manuscript of the Prince from the year 1513 
and the text contained a cross-reference to a former work dealing 
with republics, this would, no doubt, be conclusive proof. But all 
extant early manuscripts of the Prince include the dedication to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici,* which for compelling reasons must have been 
written between the autumn of 1515 and the autumn of 1516, most 
probably between March and October 1516.3 The lack of earlier 
manuscripts suggests that Machiavelli in 1513 had not allowed his 
work to be circulated, and so in 1515-16 he was still at liberty to 
adapt the text to changed conditions. Chabod’s important demon- 
stration that no political experiences or events later than 1513 have 
left their marks on the text of the Prince and that, consequently, 
from the angle of Machiavelli’s development as a political thinker 
the Prince is basically a document of the year 1513,4 is not identical 
with the conclusion that nothing was changed in the wording of 
the text at the time when the preface to Lorenzo was added. On 


1* To lascerd indricto el ragionare delle republiche, perché altra volta ne ragionai a 
lungo. Volterommi solo al principato. .. .’ 

2 A. Gerber, Niccold Machiavelli: Die Handschriften, Ausgaben und Obersetzungen .. . 
(Gotha, 1912), i. 82. 

* Before 8 Oct., 1516, when Lorenzo was made duke of Urbino, because, as R. 
Ridolfi, La Vita, pp. 439 f., has pointed out conclusively, Machiavelli after that event 
would have addressed Lorenzo in his preface as ‘ magnificus’ and Dyke, and not as 
*eccellenza’. As for the terminus a quo, Ridolfi argues that Machiavelli could hardly 
have put so much hope in Lorenzo before Lorenzo’s election as Florentine capitano 
generale ix. Sept. 1515. While this, too, is convincing as far as it goes, one should also 
consider the following facts: that Machiavelli’s original intention had been to dedicate 
the Prince to Giuliano de’ Medici; that this plan cannot have remained secret after his 
letter to Vettori on 10 Dec., 1513; and that Giuliano died in Mar. 1516. So most 
likely the dedication of the Prince to Lorenzo was made after Giuliano had died and 
Lorenzo had taken Giuliano’s place as Medicean pretender to a princely position in the 
Papal State—that is, during or after Mar. 1516. 

* Cf. Chabod’s recent statement in Machiavelli and the Renaissance, p. 36, with a 
reference to the observations he had made in a paper in Archivum Romanicum, 1927 
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the contrary, from a textual viewpoint, the Prince as handed down 
to posterity is a publication of about 1516 in which no visib/e entries 
or changes of a later date than 1513 have been found, except for 
the preface, but many invisible changes may well have been made in 
1514, 1515, and 1516. In fact, our greatest critical problem is not 
whether, in a publication of the year 1516, we may ascribe a passage 
fitting conditions of about 1516 to that very year, but whether in 
trying to reconstruct the mind of Machiavelli in 1513 from a text 
released about 1516, we do not unwittingly attribute some opinions 
or phrasings of the Machiavelli of 1516 to the Machiavelli of 1513. 

The cross-reference in the Prince to ‘ another occasion ’ is made 
on the first page; it virtually belongs to the introductory matter, 
following the brief opening definition (chapter I) of “how many kinds 
of principates exist and how they are acquired’. The context does 
not become incomplete—it rather becomes more logical—when the 
cross-reference is omitted. It would be perfectly possible, there- 
fore, that the author, before sending his book away with an added 
dedication, inserted also the note of reference in order to establish 
some kind of link with the very different kind of work in which he 
had become engaged by 1516. Neither can we exclude the possi- 
bility that there still was an opportunity for an insertion as late as 
1517 or early in 1518. For after sending off the dedication copy 
to Lorenzo, Machiavelli may easily have waited for Lorenzo’s 


reaction before allowing other copies to be made. By 1517/18 the 
Discourses had been finished, but even in the spring or summer 
of 1516 work on the Discourses was probably far advanced and 
Machiavelli’s engagement in this task was sufficiently known to 
his friends, to permit a vague reference like ‘on another occasion 
{altra volta| 1 have reasoned at length ’.? 

To be sure, all these observations do not give us any certitude, 


1 Cf. my detailed demonstration in Bib. d’ Hum. et Ren., ubi supra, pp. 409 f. 

* I:think I was able to demonstrate these facts in the paper just cited, pp. 411-19. 
The following three comments should further help to clarify the crucial point that 
Machiavelli could very well have joined the Oricellari circle and have finished the major 
part of his work on the Discourses by the time the Prince was dedicated to Lorenzo, In 
the first place, the period in which the dedication occurred can almost certainly be 
shortened from Oct. 1515—Oct. 1516 to Mar. 1516—Oct. 1516, as pointed out, supra 
p. 238,n.3. Secondly, Machiavelli’s attendance at the Oricellari meetings early in 1516 
is suggested by the conversation described in his Art of War. The debate there 
presented is supposed to have taken place in the Oricellari Gardens in Machiavelli’s 
presence (‘essendo con alcuni altri nostri amici stato presente’, lib. I, beginning), 
and although the setting of a Renaissance dialogue can only in rare cases be used as a 
testimony to biographical facts, Machiavelli’s Art of War seems to be among the 
exceptions. The conversation, which according to the preface shows Cosimo Rucellai’s 
excellence in debate, is identified with an historical event: the visit of the condottiere 
Fabrizio Colonna to Florence and to Cosimo in the early part of 1516. The book— 
written four years later, after Cosimo’s death—claims that it is meant to keep Cosimo’s 
memory fresh among all those who had been eye-witnesses to that event, and to show 
his great qualities to others. This does not necessarily mean that a great deal of the 
conversation as presented must have had any counterpart in Cosimo’s and Colonna’s 
actual encounter, but it is very unlikely that Machiavelli would have written that he 
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they only prove the possibility that the reference in the Prince to the 
Discourses was written between late 1515 and early 1518 (most 
probably about the middle of 1516), instead of in 1513. But 
knowledge that the disturbing citation in the Prince is chronologic- 
ally neutral and by itself cannot decide anything about the sequence 
of Machiavelli’s two works, has almost the same effect as would the 
final identification of the date. For since this passage has long 
operated like a switch by which the attention of students was 
automatically turned away from ever examining the possibilities of 
the Discourses having been begun later than 1513, recognition of the 
neutrality of the passage means that, no longer bound by old pre- 
judices, we can make a new start. We now may freely make up 
our minds as to whether the idea of a meandering journey from the 
first eighteen chapters (or a larger part) of the first book of the 
Discourses to the Prince, and back to the rest of the Discourses, pre- 
serves any appearance of plausibility once we are at liberty to con- 
sider, as an alternative, a natural succession from the one work to 


the other. 


drew upon his own observations in making the event of 1516 a memorial for Cosimo 
had he not attended the meetings in the Gardens together with the ‘altri nostri amici 
during Colonna’s visit. This should allay Ridolfi’s doubts (Vita, pp. 252, 441) regard’ 
ing Machiavelli’s presence in the Gardens before the summer of 1517. 

Third and finally, in spite of Sasso’s and Whitfield’s scepticism, the seven or cight- 
visible hints to the year 1517 (or possibly 1518) in the text of the Discourses do reveal 
themselves as likely revisions of a text already written. To recognize this, we must 
remove from our examination three of them that do not really refer to 1517 events. 
In Dise. 11 17 and Ill 27, two earlier events are said to have happened 15 and 24 years 
ago, which, it is true, takes us to 1517. But this does not mean that the passages in 
question were written in 1517; it would be quite natural that any notes in the text 
saying that certain events had happened so and so many years ago were brought up to 
date during a last revision before dedication and publication. A similar brief correction 
during that revision, one should think, was due in Disr. 1 1 where we read that the 
Mameluk militia in Egypt could have served as a good example until its recent destruc- 
tion by the Turks early in 1517. In these three cases, no textual analysis can reconstruct 
with certainty what changes the author actually made during the year 1517. But the re- 
maining five examples testify to rather clumsy, and therefore detectable, insertions in an 
already finished and coherent text. Twice a somewhat incongruous supplement appears 
to have been added to an original triad of references, complete without the supplement. 
(In particular, in I 19 we find a comparison of three kings in Rome, in Israel, and among 
the Turks, and this comparison becomes complete with the sentence: ‘ Ma se il 
figliuolo suo Sali [Selim I], presente signore, fusse stato simile al padre e non all’ avolo, 
quel regno rovinava’. Yet this ‘ but’ sentence is supplemented by another one with 
* but ’, appended, one would think, under the fresh impression of Selim’s victory over 
the Mameluks early in 1517: ‘Ma... rovinava; mae’ si vede costui essere per superare 
la gloria dell’ avolo’. In II 10, on the other hand, we meet a sequence of one example 
taken from Greek history, one from Roman history, and one that had occurred ‘ ne’ 
nostri tempi’; but this last is followed by one that happened ‘a few days ago’ [‘ pochi 
giorni sono ’}, which is clearly an oddly appended event also from ‘ne’ nostri tempi’). 
In the last three phrases indicative of 1517, the references occur in places where they do 
not fit logically, or where an argument, later continued, is suddenly split up. (This 
happens in II 17, II 22, and II 24. I believe the results of my detailed analyses in Bid. 
a’ Hum. et Ren., xviii, 415~19, are convincing on this score.) Even the most insistent 
sceptic could not contend on the basis of five such suspiciously phrased hints at 1517, 
quite possibly if not probably mere changes in the text, that Machiavelli’s work cannot 
in substance have been composed before 1517. 
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We have already seen that the hypothesis that the initial portion 
of the Discourses was composed a few years ahead of the rest of the 
work is contradicted by direct and indirect information on its 
genesis. The contradictions multiply when, with this hypothesis 
in mind, we examine Machiavelli’s literary occupations in 1513 and 
during the preceding years of his life. Indeed, the further we 
proceed the more do we run into a whole string of implausibilities. 
We must consider all of them before we can decide whether or not 
we may dare to close our eyes to the consequences of the belief in 
the composition of a part of the Discourses in 1513. 

In the first place, the very phrasing of the reference to the 
Discourses in the Prince would give cause for wonder if it came from 
the year 1513. Provided that the initial eighteen chapters of the 
Discourses existed in that summer, they would at that moment not 
have been more than a draft hidden in the author’s desk; a draft 
still far from the state in which a work nearing completion might 
have been known to his friends or even talked about in public. 
So if we insist on 1513 as the year of origin, we must be ready to 
believe that Machiavelli, when telling his readers not that he was to 
talk about republics elsewhere but that he had sufficiently reasoned 
about them ‘on another occasion’ and need not repeat himself, 
thought of a discontinued draft in his desk, known only to himself 
—unknown even to one of his most intimate friends as is apparent 
from his correspondence with Francesco Vettori. 

In December 1513, after completion of the draft of the Prince, 
Machiavelli wrote a letter to Vettori, then Florentine ambassador in 
Rome, to tell him of his recent labours, their purpose, and their 
origin. ‘The two friends had been in frequent correspondence about 
the international political situation during the month of August, 
but there had been a pause afterwards until late in November when 
Vettori sent a detailed report on his life during the interval. On 
10 December, Machiavelli reciprocated with an equally full account 
on how he had spent his time since September (‘ dirvi in questa mia 
lettera . .. qual sia la vita mia’). He starts with the famous descrip- 
tion of his miserable life among rude lumbermen and country 
people, neighbours on his tiny estate near S. Casciano—a life 
which is however changed at nightfall when, donning dignified 
clothes, he retires to his rural study where for four hours each night 
he forgets the misery of his life while inquiring into the teachings 
and deeds of the great men of antiquity ‘ who out of their humanity ’ 
receive him well and answer his inquisitive questions. In those 
hours of close spiritual intercourse with the ancient writers, he 
says, ‘I completely give myself over to the ancients’. Then he 
adds: ‘ And because Dante says that there is no knowledge unless 
one retains what one has read, I have written down the profit I 
have gained from this conversation, and composed a little book De 
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Principatibus. . . . lf ever any of my trifles can please you, this one 
should not displease you.’ } 

This is a report on the genesis of the Prince and on Machiavelli’s 
life during the pause in his correspondence from September to 
November 1513. But we would be poor critics if we failed to 
make this clear and elaborate account throw some light upon a 
wider area of his occupations. From the report we may learn that 
the intimate friend who was more interested than any other in 
Machiavelli’s political ideas and writings knew at the time of the 
composition of the Prince nothing of the Discourses. For if Vettori 
had known that Machiavelli had been occupied with a work on 
republics earlier in the year, Machiavelli could not have told him, 
in December, of the composition of a work De Principatibus without 
any hint as to what had happened to the preparation of the work on 
republics which Vettori, in that case, must have expected to emerge 
from Machiavelli’s studies, instead of the Prince. Moreover, Machia- 
velli’s report excludes by implication the possibility that he had 
pursued studies of the sort he describes before the autumn. The 
purpose and the basic mood of his letter is the communication of 
something new and wonderful that had entered his life during the 
recent time of silence. If the spiritual communion with the great 
ancients, which necessarily must have preceded the Discourses as well 
as the Prince, had already been going on during the spring or summer 
and in September or October earlier experience was only renewed, 
the phrasing and intonation of the letter to Vettori would in all 
likelihood be very different. As for the autumn, one could hardly 
be more precise than Machiavelli in saying that ‘the little book 
De Principatibus’ was the—not a—tecord of his new experience. So 
the letter leads us much further than to a mere, inconclusive argw- 
mentum ex silentio;* its wording seems explicit enough to tell us 
that neither the writer nor the recipient of the letter can have known 
of the preparation of a work on republics during the autumn or the 
earlier part of 1513. We are hardly at liberty to neglect these im- 
plications of Machiavelli’s own report. 

Also, if we were to adhere to the hypothesis of the composition 
of the first part of the Discourses in 1513, we should have to assume 
that Machiavelli wrote their republican-minded opening in the very 
phase of his life in which he was most eagerly craving for a career 
in the service of the Medici. As his letters show, he was (rightly 
ot wrongly) convinced that he had owed his delivery from imprison- 
ment and torture in February to Giuliano de’ Medici. After his 

1* E perché Dante dice che non fa scienza senza ritener lo havere inteso, io ho notato 
quello di che per la loro conversazione ho fatto capitale, e composto uno opusculo 
De principatibus [the oldest form of the title, also found in manuscripts], dove io mi 


profondo quanto io posso nelle cogitazioni di questo subietto, disputando che cosa ¢ 
principato....’ For this letter as an historical source, ¢f. also the article just referred 


to, pp. 424 ff. 
,? As G. Sasso, Giornale Stor. della Lett. Ital. cxxxiv (1957), 509, has charged. 
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dismissal from prison, through several months, we see him besieg- 
ing all his friends to use their influence in his favour with Giuliano 
and Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici. In March, he celebrated the 
cardinal’s elevation to the papal see as Leo X with a poem, and in 
April he sighed, writing to Vettori: if only Leo would use him in 
some office, in Rome or in the Papal State, if not in Florence. In 
June he tried ‘ to think myself into the pope’s place’ and work out 
an analysis of Leo’s political interests in Italy and in Europe.* 
About five months later, he decided to offer his services to Giuliano 
by dedicating the Prince to him. These anxious efforts clearly 
suggest Machiavelli’s state of mind during the period in which the 
Discourses must have been conceived if started in 1513.3 

Finally, we would have to believe that the Discourses originated 
not only when Machiavelli’s faith in the cause of the Florentine 
Republic was lowest, but also at a time when, as far as we know, 
none of the basic ideas of the Discourses had yet been prepared. 
From his letters, political, and historical writings we know about 
his interests during the years 1498 to 1512.4 It would be a fair 
summary to say that these years had seen an uninterrupted exercise 
in the thought of which the Prince was to become an epitome; 
nowhere do we find the slightest anticipation of the attention paid 
by the Discourses to the forces that moulded the social and constitu- 
tional life of the Respublica Romana and of other republics. Indeed, 


students have noted with surprise that Machiavelli in the writings 
which accompanied the creation of a Florentine militia in 1506, did 
not yet give any thought to the conditions in the Roman Republic 
as a model or counterpart.5 Again, when as late as about the 
middle of 1512 he worked out the final versions of the Portraits 
(Ritratti) of Germany and France* and noted, in contrast to conditions 


1 As R. Ridolfi, Vita, pp. 210, 431, has demonstrated, 

® Letters to Vettori of 16 Apr. and 20 June, 1513. 

* Neither can one overlook the fact that the dominant note in all of Machiavelli’s 
letters from Mar. to June 1513 is the utter personal despair of the writer; I have 
become useless to my friends, my family, myself, he laments again and again. The 
puzzle which must be faced by those who believe in the composition of parts of the 
Discourses during those months has been put aptly and honestly by Sasso, Niccold 
Machiavelli, p. 196: ‘It is indeed singular [¢ veramente singolare] that Machiavelli 
during the preparation ... of his magnum opus... should have been able to express 
such limitless discouragement in his letters to Vettori and, above all, never hint at the 
great work in which he was engaged.’ 

* Three excellent and comprehensive analyses allow us to judge this point with 
gteat assurance: Federico Chabod, Niccold Machiavelli, Parte I: I) segretario fiorentino 
(Rome, 1953); Raffaello Ramat, ‘ Vigilia Machiavellica’, Studi Letterari: Miscellanea 
in onore di Emilio Santini (Palermo, 1956), pp. 197-213; Gennaro Sasso, op. cit. pp. 7-181. 
Additional confirmation may now be found in J. R. Hale’s Machiavelli and Renaissance 
Italy (London, 1961), pp. 28-140—the first biography of Machiavelli which, after 
tracing his experiences and writings during his youth, adopts the view that, while the 
Prince originated in 1513, no part of the Discourses was written until several years later. 

5 Cf. F. Chabod, Niccold Machiavelli, Parte I, pp. 154 f. 

* For the dates, see Ridolfi, Vita, pp. 420 f., and Sasso, Giornale Stor. della Lett. 
al., cxxxiv (1957), 510. 
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in the German cities, the exclusion of the feudal nobility from 
the Swiss cities, he did not give any indication that he was already 
looking upon this sort of civic equality as a decisive element in the 
fabric of republican life. And in portraying the French monarchy 
and mentioning the Parlement of Paris, he showed himself solely 
interested in the growing power of the Crown; he failed to give 
the slightest hint that he already paid attention to the institutions 
which guaranteed the rule of law over the king—the central 
point in the portraiture of the French kingdom in the Dis- 
Courses. 

Not that Machiavelli at that time was still unfamiliar with at 
least some of the ancient sources that were to play so decisive a part 
for the historical vision embodied in the Discourses. Livy at least 
appears to have been his frequent reading since, when he was 
seventeen, his father had compiled the index of the first printed 
edition of Livy in Florence and a copy, fetched by Niccolé from 
the binder, found its place in the family library. But this early 
occupation with Livy was no preparation for the views which were 
later to make the Discourses largely a treatise on republics. In the 
several places where Livy’s influence is perceptible in Machiavelli’s 
writings during the years of his secretaryship, the Livian narrative 
is used not as a guide to the spirit and to the constitutional fabric of 
the Respublica Romana, but as a stimulus for themes of Machiavellian 
politics that reappear in the Prince and in related ‘ Machiavellian ’ 
chapters of the Discourses. ‘The first teaching drawn from Livy’s 
history is encountered on the occasion of Machiavelli’s first lega- 
tion to France in 1500, when Florence attempted to restrain the 
French ally from compromises with Spain. France, in her north- 
Italian politics, was to ‘ follow the procedure of those who in the 
past had aimed at the possession of foreign provinces’. The 
Roman method had been, ‘ to humiliate all those who had power, 
fondle the subject people, give help to friends, and be wary of 
those who strive for equal authority in the same place’? A 
warning against half-measures and indecision is also the theme on 
the next occasion where Machiavelli’s preoccupation with Livy 
becomes manifest. After a brief defection of Arezzo in 1502, 
Machiavelli’s advice in one of his best-known early writings was 
that Florence should respond either with deliberately cruel punish- 
ment or with such great clemency that she could expect to make 
friends. The Romans, he contended, had always judged the 


+ Sasso, Niecolé Machiavelli, pp. 169 £. 

2°... che questa Maesta doveva . .. seguire l’ordine di coloro che hanno per lo 
addrieto volsuto possedere una provincia esterna, che ¢ diminuire e’ potenti, vezeggiare 
li sudditi, mantenere li amici, e guardarsi de’ compagni, cioé da coloro che vogliono in 
tale luogo avere equale autorita’, From the letter of 21. XI. 1500, in Machiavelli’s 
Legazioni, to Cardinal d’Amboise. The same ideas on the treatment of a new province 
were later resumed in the Prince chap. III. 
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‘ middle way ’ injurious in their dealings with their subjects.1 After 
the fall of the Florentine Republic in 1512, Machiavelli again had 
recourse to Livy when reflecting that the Gonfaloniere, Piero 
Soderini, honest and well-meaning statesman that he was, after 
having maintained himself and the republic through many years, 
perished and ruined his state when he refused—or was unable—to 
turn to cunning and cruelty in a time of emergency that demanded 
those qualities from the men in power. For the solution of this 
typically ‘ Machiavellian’ problem inspiration was sought in Livy’s 
account of how Hannibal and Scipio, the one by cruelty and perfidy, 
the other by compassion and faithfulness, through many years 
achieved equal success.? 

Down to the year 1513, no political or historical viewpoints 
other than those connected with such ‘ Machiavellian’ problems 
ever seem to appear. Perhaps one could not expect anything else 
in view of Machiavelli’s occupations and experiences from the day 
of his entrance into the Florentine chancery to the fall of the republic. 
With hardly any pause his diplomatic missions had taken him, be- 
sides to France and Germany and to the Papal See, to the countless 
cities and small lords in the almost lawless region of the Romagna 
and the State of the Church, and back to missions within the 
Florentine territorial state: suppression of revolts, conflicts with 
neighbouring Tuscan city-states, difficult negotiations with treach- 
erous mercenary condottieri, the institution of a Florentine militia in 
the territory. Thus he had watched the superior power of the large 
nation-states and their oppressive impact on weak Italy, as well as 
the efforts of tyrannical rulers in central Italy to build, by shrewd- 
ness, ruthlessness and crime, in a region of constant change, lacking 
any tradition, a ‘new principate’, from Alexander VI and his 
nepote Cesare Borgia, to Julius II and his mepote Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, to Leo X and his nepote Giuliano de’ Medici. At home, he 
had been in close contact with the problems of Florence’s military 
defence and her difficult rule over often unwilling subjects in her 
Tuscan territories. In brief, the Florentine secretary had served his 
republic through fourteen years, to the last shred of his immense 
devotion, almost without ever stepping, in action or thought, out- 
side the endless stream of power politics.’ 

1*Puossi per questa deliberazione considerare come i Romani nel giudicare di 
queste loro terre ribellate pensarono che bisognasse o guadagnare la fede loro con i 
benefizi o trattarli in modo che mai pid ne potessero dubitare: ¢ per questo giudicarono 
dannosa ogni altra via di mezzo che si pigliasse’. ‘I Romani pensarono una volta che 
i popoli ribellati si debbano o beneficare o spegnere e che ogni altra via sia pericolo- 
sissima’. From the pamphlet, De/ Modo di trattare i popoli della V aldichiana ribellati, 1503. 

2 In the letter (so-called Ghiribizzi scritti in Raugia) to Piero Soderini, late 1512. The 
same comparison between Hannibal and Scipio was later resumed in Disc. III 21. 

* That Machiavelli, in additon to being ‘ second chancellor’ of the chancery, also 
ranked as ‘ secretary ’ (the term we have been using throughout this paper) and in this 
capacity was used outside his chancery office, including as a member of missions to 


foreign powers, has been shown in N. Rubinstein’s ‘The Beginnings of Wiccold 
Machiavelli’s Career in the Florentine Chancery ’, Italian Studies, xi (1956), 76, 78, 85. 
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Such was the only life Machiavelli had known before the winter 
of 1512—13, when suddenly he found himself condemned to live in 
solitude, leisure and penury. The letters of the year 1513 allow 
us to observe the influence of this change on the state of his mind. 
For several months, until in the autumn he discovered a new life in 
his studies of the ancients, his every thought was bent on regaining 
a place in the world of action, and his attention focused on the 
news about the rapid changes of the contemporary scene. Gradu- 
ally, by application of his knowledge of the nature of the power 
struggle to the events before his eyes, the problems of the Prince 
emerged. As early as April, in discussing with Vettori the annexa- 
tion of the Duchy of Milan by France or Spain, he talked of the 
* ways by which new states are retained’; in mapping an unscrupu- 
lous course for the policy of the king of Spain, he remarked that 
* good faith and obligations are not taken into consideration today ’. 
But even if the psychological and factual evidence from documents 
were lacking, it would be fantastic to conjecture that Machiavelli, 
almost immediately, between March and August, sat down to write 
a book centred in ideas and built on studies that lacked any contact 
with the former direction of his life and interests. Yet we would 
have to make this very assumption, in defiance of all rules of his- 
torical plausibility, if we were to cling to the hypothesis of the 
origin of the Discourses in 1513; and we would have to place this 
assumption on top of all those others, each of them an offence to 
probability: that Machiavelli, in 1513, in a work intended (accord- 
ing to the letter to Vettori) to be dedicated and therewith published, 
referred to a discussion which at that time could have existed only 
in an unfinished and unpublished draft in his desk; that his own 
report on his reading and writing in 1513 must be deemed gravely 
inaccurate and misleading; and that he wrote the republican- 
minded chapters of the first book of the Discourses in a time of daily 
efforts to reconcile himself with the overthrow of the Florentine 
Republic and win a place in the service of her new rulers. It seems 
to me that no critical reader will easily be persuaded to acquiesce in 
such improbable assumptions. 

Moreover, we would have to disregard the fact that our exam- 
ination of the structure and genesis of the Discourses has called in 
question the two major premises underlying the theory that parts 


1* Et uno de’ modi con che li stati nuovi si tengono...’; ‘... et della fede et 
delli obblighi non si tiene hoggi conto’. We are assured of the date of this letter— 
29 Apr. 1513~—by manuscript findings already known to P. Villari, Niccolé Machiavelli ¢ i 
suoi tempi (2nd edn., Milan 1897}, iii. 416, and O. Tommasini, La vita e gli scritti di Niccold 
Machiavelli (Rome, 1911), I. i. 86. The latter already called the interest shown by the 
letter in the ‘ modi ’ of preserving ‘ stati nuovi ’ a testimony ‘ that the substance of the 
pamphlet on the Prince was developing in Machiavelli’s mind as early as at that time ’. 
Sasso, op. cit. pp. 208—10, fully and interestingly discusses the appearance of basic ideas 
of the Prince carly in 1513, but does so without drawing the proper consequences from 
his observations. 
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of the Discourses originated shortly before the Prince was written. 
As we have seen, it proves impossible to construct bridges between 
the ideal of a principe nuovo, saviour of the state, as pictured in the 
Prince, and the intentions of the 17th and 18th chapters of the 
Discourses; the latter (like Machiavelli’s memorandum of 1519-20 
on the Florentine constitution) take their orientation from the 
belief that Tuscany, a country without feudal lords, is suited only 
for the republican way of life. We have further been forced to 
conclude that the introductory chapters of the Discourses cannot 
have been composed in the same year as the Prince for the reason 
that they are certain to be the product of a late phase of Machiavelli’s 
work on the Discourses. So all indications, without exception, point 
in one direction; all concur in establishing a very definite, though 
negative result: no part of the Discourses was written as early as 1513. 

This, however, is actually all we need for solving the old riddle 
of the course of Machiavelli’s labours. For since the composition 
of the Prince in the autumn of 1513 is a certainty, proof that work 
on the Discourses cannot have started as early as that year amounts to 
demonstration that the Discourses were written later than the Prince 
and, consequently, that the reference to the Discourses in the Prince 
was inserted after 1513. If this is a reliable conclusion—and there 
is no escape from it—the old, unhappy notion of the Prince and the 
Discourses, as indissolubly joined as a pair of Siamese twins, can be 
at last dismissed, to give way to the idea of a natural succession and 
a development of the author’s mind from the one work to the other. 

Instead of looking at the Prince and the Discourses as two comple- 
mentary parts of one harmonious whole, we would, indeed, do 
better to reconsider what to earlier generations had seemed to be so 
manifest: that Machiavelli’s two major works are in basic aspects 
different and that the Discourses have a message of their own. This, 
of course, does not suggest a return to the unhistorical judgments 
of the eighteenth century. The evolutionary understanding at 
which we seem to have arrived will, by necessity, remain very close 
to the genetic approach first proposed by Italian scholars since 
Chabod. Yet the long period in which awareness of the individual 
character of the Discourses was being dimmed may at last come to 
an end, now that we have proof that the Prince and the Discourses 
were composed in different phases of Machiavelli’s life. What the 
changed picture will eventually be, is, to be sure, hardly yet fore- 
seeable in detail, but along at least three new avenues we should be 
able to reach vantage-points from which fundamental aspects of the 
growth of Machiavelli’s mind will present themselves in a fresh 
light. 

In the first place, it becomes possible to reconstruct a more 
intelligible pattern of Machiavelli’s personal development. Work 
on the Prince, we can now see, did not compel the author to swerve 
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from any path he had previously trodden; nor was the composition 
of the pamphlet a mere episode or fruit of a few summer weeks. 
Neither was it accompanied by a contraction of broader historical 
ot philosophical horizons previously spanned.1. What Machiavelli 
intended to offer to a Medici prince late in 1513 was a synthesis of 
his experiences and reflections during the fourteen years in which 
his world had been that of the power struggle for Italy and of the 
fight for survival of the weak Florentine dominion in northern 
Tuscany. In this sphere of diplomatic technique and administrative 
efficiency, whatever he had learned in the service of the republic 
could also help in building up the rule of a new prince. He used 
this expertness and knowledge when, after the frustration of his 
former loyalties, both his burning desire for a place of action in the 
world of politics and his wounded Italian feelings caused him to 
nurture a fresh hope for a powerful founder of a new state. 

But though the views and counsels given in pamphlet form in 
the Prince were the fruit of many years of Machiavelli’s life, they 
merely stand for its first phase. We could hardly imagine a greater 
contrast in a writer’s life than that between Machiavelli’s active 
existence prior to 1513 and the period roughly from 1515 to 1520 
when for a long while he lived a life of literary leisure in a circle of 
educated citizens, the group meeting in the Oricellari Gardens. 
Here he must have formed closer contacts with the traditions of 
civic Humanism than he had ever been able to during the busy 
years of his absorption in political and military affairs.2 These 
traditions included an historical outlook which for several genera- 
tions of humanistic students had centred in the admiration of anti- 
quity as an era of city-states and institutions built on the life of a 
free society. Even though Machiavelli had previously studied 
Livy and other Latin and Greek authors (the latter in translation), 
it is clear that in the changed climate of his intellectual interests the 
ancient world was now to reveal to him a different dimension.® 


1 See the assumptions mentioned supra p. 228, n.2 and pp. 229 f., 236. 

* On the re-emergence in the Oricellari circle of some of the central concerns of 
civic Humanism (although the answers given to the old problems after a hundred years 
were, of course, not always identical), cf. D. Cantimori, ‘ Rhetoric and Politics in 
Italian Humanism’, Jour. of the Warburg Institute, i (1937-8), esp. 94 ff., and R. von 
Albertini, Das Florentinische Staatsbewusstsein, passim, esp. pp. 76 ff. 

If J. H. Hexter’s reasoning in his study on ‘ Seyssel, Machiavelli, and Polybius VI: 
the Mystery of the Missing Translation’, Studies in the Renaissance, iii (1956), 75-96, is 
correct, we may even assume that one of the chief inspirations for the introductory 
part of the Discourses—the fragments of the sixth book of Polybius—did not become 
available to Machiavelli in Latin until the time of his contacts with the circle in the 
Oricellari Gardens. In that case his inability to read Polybius VI before 1515 because 
of his ignorance of Greek would give us a further weighty argument against the com- 
position of Disc. 1 1-18 before 1515. However, Sasso (Giornale Stor. della Letteratura 
Ital., cxxxv. 242 ff.) and Whitfield (Italian Studies, xiii. 31 ff.) have suggested that there 
had been chances for Machiavelli to procure a Latin version of Polybius VI other than 
that by Janus Lascaris (to which Hexter has pointed) as early as 1513 or even earlier, 
although we do not know whether Machiavelli took advantage of these opportunities. 
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This is not to suggest that the Discourses could or should be appraised 
one-sidedly on the strength of their relations to a republican-minded 
Humanism. In many chapters, as noted, this work intends to 
apply to republics the methods and conceptions of ‘ Machiavel- 
lianism ’, and, on that basis, to deal with both principates and 
republics. Yet the Discourses as we know them developed only 
because the comments on the rule of republics already planned at 
the time of the Prince! were subsequently joined by a politico- 
historical philosophy firmly based on a new vision of the life of 
nations and the rise and fall of their freedom and vigour—the legacy 
of fifteenth-century Humanism. Although the central problem for 
Machiavelli remained that of the winning and defence of political 
power, the sources were no longer sought in diplomatic craftsman- 
ship exclusively, but in the first place in a social and constitutional 
fabric that allowed the civic energies and a spirit of political devo- 
tion and sacrifice to develop in all classes of a people. A revived 
and strengthened republicanism was helping Machiavelli to arrive 
at a more profound answer to the question which he had been so 
passionately asking since his early years. 

Not that Machiavelli ever became a steadfast republican with 
regard to the practical problems of Florence’s future. He always 
remained wavering between his awareness of the need, under the 
Tuscan conditions of civic equality, for a republic and his lingering 
hope that some new principatus in the provinces of the Papal State 
might create a power nucleus strong enough to make possible 
successful Italian resistance to the foreign invaders of the peninsula. 
When after Giuliano de’ Medici’s death Lorenzo de’ Medici seemed 
to be on the threshold of erecting in the tyrant-prone territory of the 
Papal State the principality vainly aspired to by the nepoti of 
Alexander VI and Julius II, we see Machiavelli in the midst of his 
preparations for the Discourses take from his desk his old guide for 
the prince and dedicate it to Lorenzo. When this hope, too, had 
failed, he inscribed his Discourses, a few years later, to Buondelmonti 
and Rucellai, two Florentine citizens from the circle of the Oricellari 
Gardens, thereby, as he said, ‘ departing from the usual practice of 
authors . . . to dedicate their works to some prince, and . . . to 
praise him for all his virtuous qualities when they ought to have 
blamed him for all manner of shameless deeds’. In 1519-20, he 
dared to recommend to Leo X as practical advice the teaching of the 
Discourses that only republican forms of life could have duration in 
As a consequence, we had better not try to use Hexter’s discovery of a plausible late 
channel of Machiavelli’s knowledge of Polybius VI as proof of a late composition of 
Disc. 1 1-18 (as I did in 1956, Bib. d’ Hum. et Ren., xviii. 408). On the other hand, since 
the present paper establishes by other means that the section of the Discourses which 
depends on knowledge of Polybius VI was not written before 1516, the probability 
that Polybius VI did not become known to Machiavelli until 1515 is now increasing. 


1 This seems to follow from the phrase ‘ dove si trattassi delle republiche’ at the 
beginning of chap. VIII of the Prince, discussed supra p. 225. 
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Florence under the Tuscan conditions of civic equality. Yet 
afterwards his restless mind began to explore still another approach 
to the past and present. During the fifteen-twenties, in his Floren- 
tine History, there appeared a third Machiavelli—the earliest Floren- 
tine writer to see Florence’s development in the melancholy light in 
which it was to appear as the sixteenth century advanced, and to judge 
that, throughout Florentine history, the energies of freedom had 
continually consumed themselves until the end could only be 
extinction of all party passion and the establishment of a stable order 
under the Medici. 

From the viewpoint of Florentine republicanism, therefore, 
Machiavelli was certainly, despite his great love and inspiring teach- 
ing of civic liberty, not a good and faithful citizen—as we have 
heard Giovanni Battista Busini say. The story of his life will always 
have to be presented as a delicate texture of sometimes contrasting 
motivations, not simply as a neat succession of a few, clean phases. 
Yet for all these fluctuations, the history of the growth and of the 
moulding forces of Machiavelli’s thought looks profoundly different 
once we have recognized that on the way from the Prince to the 
Discourses new experiences entered his life—that the horizon of his 
mind expanded with the years, as that of every great, creative thinker. 

Moreover—and here the second new avenue opens up—-since 
this expansion, from another point of view, was a development from 
realistic positivism to humanistic classicism, the problems of Machia- 
velli’s ‘ Realism’ and ‘ Humanism’, hotly debated in recent years,} 
can now also be viewed from a fresh perspective. If we accept 
that all three books of the Discourses were subsequent to the Prince, 
the political realism of the pamphlet, far from being the second step 
or even the climax in Machiavelli’s development, actually represents 
an earlier phase. On the other hand, what followed was by no 
means merely a return to classicist belief in the imitation of antiquity 
but included the Aistorical ‘ realism’ of which we find the most 
mature expression in the synthetic chapters introducing the three 
books of the Discourses. 

These introductions, continuing a line started by Leonardo Bruni 
and Flavio Biondo a century before, stress the point that the ancient 
world had been full of independent states, most of them freedom- 
loving city-states, before Rome’s conquest of the world extinguished 


1 According to Chabod, Machiavelli and the Renaissance, pp. 37 £., ‘ the ancient world 
was gradually obliged [that is, during Machiavelli’s presumed development from the 
first book of the Discourses to the Prince] to retreat before the modern world” ; ‘ the 
classical examples are replaced by men and events taken from contemporaty history ’, 
and Machiavelli’s ‘ receptivity and imagination, having been moulded and developed by 
the civilization of the Ancients, were being applied once more to present-day life . . .’. 
According to F. Gilbert (Jour. Hist. Ideas, xiv. 148 f., 153 ff., 156) and G. Sasso (Niecold 
Machiavelli, pp. 374 ff., 401 f., 410 ff.), the Prince and the opening part of the Discourses had 
been ‘ realistic’, but Machiavelli’s alleged subsequent return to the last two books of 
the Discourses reveals to a degree a backward trend, a return to ‘a traditional literary 
genre * and to classicist bias and imitation‘of antiquity. 
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much of the early vitality. The Roman Empire is no longer viewed 
as a divine foundation, destined to last to the Judgment Day, but is 
an historical phenomenon with a natural growth and decline, fol- 
lowed by the emergence of new cities and states. And just as inter- 
state struggle and change is never to come to rest, so—in the view 
of these introductions—there does not exist in social and constitu- 
tional life any perfect pattern that could endure without change and 
adaptation. Political virt#, in all groups and classes of a healthy 
people, must be continuously reproduced. Even the political and 
military greatness of Rome did not derive from Rome’s endow- 
ment with an ideal, perfect constitution, but rested on an order that 
allowed the civic energies to be constantly regenerated by free 
rivalry and even by civil strife between all Roman classes and 
estates," 

Clearly, this vision of Rome and the ancient world is not 
‘ classicist’ in the sense of a contrast to ‘realism’. It rather 
provided an opportune frame in which the sovereignty of each 
individual state, taken for granted in the Prince, could be perceived 
as an innate quality of the body politic which through the ages 
strives anew for its independence after every bondage to empire or 
foreign rule. In other words, through intensified contact with anti- 
quity as viewed through humanists’ eyes, some of the implied 
premises of the Prince grew into an ever more distinctly modern 
approach to the political and historical world.? 

The last, but not the least consequence of our changed under- 
standing of the growth of Machiavelli’s thought concerns the 
balance in Renaissance Italy between the principate and the city- 
state republic. Thirty years ago, as we have noted, the great per- 
suasiveness of the thesis that the Prince followed and superseded 
some basic ideas of the Discourses had much to do with the then 
prevailing opinion that the inherent trend of the Italian Renaissance 
was everywhere one from the commune and republic to the princi- 
pate, and that by Machiavelli’s time the perspicacity of a political 

? Dise.1 1-16; Il Introd. and Il 1-I1 4; Ill 1. 

* It should be noted that Machiavelli’s relationship to Humanism was, of course, not 
altogether positive. His pessimistic view of man and explicit subordination of the 
pursuits of culture to those of power and military efficiency make him in some respects 
one of the first great antipodes of the humanistic attitude in Italy, as has been convinc- 
ingly pointed out by August Buck, ‘ Die Krise des humanistischen Menschenbildes 
bei Machiavelli’, Archiv fir das Studium der neweren Sprachen, clxxxix (1953), 304-17. 
But this need not prevent us from recognizing that certain other humanistic tendencies 
are basic to Machiavelli’s thought and that he is one of their most important representa- 
tives. This is not only true of his classicist belief that contemporary Italy could be 
regenerated through a ‘ rebirth ’ of the political wisdom and the military organization 
of ancient Rome, but applies also to his relationship to the historical—and even the 
political—outlook of Florentine civic Humanism in pre-Medici Florence, in parti- 
cular to that of Leonardo Bruni. Cf. my The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: 
Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny (Princeton 


Univ. Press, 1955), pp. 56, 371 f., 374, 443, 468, and Sasso, Niccold Machiavelli, pp. 285 ff., 
316 ff., 333 ff. 
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thinker would show itself in his ability to understand that the 
ptincipate was the modern and progressive element, whereas the 
day of the city-state republic had passed. During the last twenty 
years, however, this picture of a one-track road has been increasingly 
teplaced by an awareness that the transition from the republic to the 
principate was less ubiquitous and uniform. The civilization of the 
Quattrocento had depended on interaction of both elements, and one 
may question which was the more creative of the two.! Similar 
questions have recently been asked concerning the Florence of 
Machiavelli’s generation. Thanks to the rediscovery and reinter- 
pretation of a great number of vital testimonies on Florentine 
political ideas during the fifteen-tens and fifteen-twenties ? we have 
become aware that, while some members of the Florentine nobility 
at that time finally decided for the principate, in other Florentine 
groups of all social classes republican ideals gained new momentum, 
drawing partly upon fifteenth-century Humanism and partly upon 
the constitutional thought of the period of Savonarola. Eventually, 
this strong current was to play its part in the last Florentine Republic 
of 1527-30. 

Today we are beginning to realize that, indeed, throughout the 
entire late Italian Renaissance there were at work vigorous forces, 
eager to bring to maturity in the realm of thought and sometimes 
even in actual life, before the final triumph of absolutism, some of the 
elements of freedom on which life in Renaissance Italy had largely 
rested to the end of the fifteenth century. Not only in Florence, 
although she was and remained the focus, but also elsewhere on the 
Italian peninsula more and more instances of such reactions to 
princely absolutism have come to light. They form an indispen- 
sable part of the picture—and of the legacy—of the late Italian 
Renaissance.® 

1 For the new vista of the political balance in the Quattrocento—initiated especially 
by Nino Valeri—</. the appendix ‘ Interpretations of the Political Background of the 
Early Renaissance’ to The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, pp. 379-90, and the 
summary in the writer’s chapter ‘ Fifteenth Century Civilisation and the Renaissance ’ 
in The New Cambridge Modern History, i (Cambridge, 1957), 71 ff. For recent views of 
the cultural balance, ¢f. W. J. Bouwsma’s The Interpretation of Renaissance Humanism 
(Amer. Hist. Ass., 1959), pp. 14 ff., and the discussion of the role of civic Humanism 
for the intellectual history of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the writer’s ‘ Secu- 
larization of Wisdom and Political Humanism in the Renaissance’, Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
xxi (1960), 138 ff. 

* In particular, through the reconstruction of the political ideas discussed in the 
meetings in the Oricellari Gardens, by Felix Gilbert (‘Bernardo Rucellai and the Orti 
Oricellari ’, Jour. of the Warburg Institute, xii [1949], 101-31) and by the authors quoted 
supra p. 248, 2. 2. Much of the earlier picture has been replaced by the fundamental 
synthesis in Rudolf von Albertini’s Das Florentinische Staatsbewusstsein im Ubergang von 
der Republik zum Primzipat (Bern, 1955), which traces the political and historical thought 
of the various Florentine groups and parties from ¢. 1500 to 1550. Cf. the writer’s 
note on von Albertini’s work in Amer. Hist. Rev., \xii (1957), 909-11. 

* To mention only the most obvious one from the area with which Machiavelli 


students are immediately concerned, one cannot fully weigh the growth of Machiavelli’s 
mind in its twofold response to his Florentine environment and to the impact of the 
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It is against this expanding horizon of our knowledge of Machia- 
velli’s age that we shall have to appraise the fact that the course of 
his development was not one from the Discourses to the Prince, but 
from the Prince to the Discourses—from a treatise on the Renaissance 
ptincipate to the most penetrating Renaissance treatise dealing with 
the republic. 


Newberry Library, Chicago Hans BARON 


contemporaneous events in Rome and the State of the Church, without remembering 
the reflection of the experiences of the same years in the mind of the Roman jurist and 
statesman, Mario Salamonio degli Alberteschi. This Roman contemporary, who had 
served as capitano del popolo in Florence under the Savonarolan republic in the year in 
which Machiavelli entered the Florentine chancery, inscribed to Leo X, almost simul- 
taneously with Machiavelli’s Prince, a Latin treatise De Principatu. Beside a preference, 
reminiscent of Machiavelli, for a native militia (‘ arme proprie ’) over mercenary troops, 
we here encounter an historical interpretation of the ancient Roman imperial monarchy 
that endeavours to present the Roman princeps, viewed in the light of Augustus’s princi- 
patus, as a contractual representative of the Roman people. This is another example 
from Machiavelli’s age of the uses of history against rising absolutism—an attack 
against the notion of ‘ princeps legibus solutus ’—in a work still read by late sixteenth- 
century monarchomachi, Cf. Marius Salamonius de Alberteschis, De Principatu Libri 
Septem, nec non Orationes ad Priores Florentinos, ed. M. d’Addio (Milan, 1955); , and 
M. d’Addio, L’Idea del contratto sociale dai sofisti alla riforma, e il‘ De Principatu’ di Mario 
Salamonio (Milan, 1954). 





Edmund Burke and the County Movement. 
1779-1780 


HE fame of Edmund Burke has long been disputed ground. 

His biographers have ceased to be malicious, and though 
varying in candour are now united in admiration ; and the historians 
of political thought, rediscovering in him an upholder of natural 
law, have become more, rather than less, enthusiastic. But as the 
nature of English eighteenth-century politics has come to be more 
fully understood, he has suffered at the hands of the general his- 
torians, whose aspersions lose nothing in effect from being casual. 
A fame that rested on words of public wisdom and acts of private 
benevolence was bound to lose lustre when historians began to 
reassemble the sober, workaday political context, and when the 
orator once more had to compete against the coughing and shuf- 
fling of lesser, and less vulnerable, men in the House. It was 
particularly damaging that he should have been detected at the 
source of what some historians believed to be a long-standing 
imposture, the ‘ Whig interpretation’ of the early years of George 
IIl’s reign. The battle recently joined on this subject } may open a 
new phase in the adventures of a reputation. It is more likely that a 
reassessment will be entailed by the newly available papers of Burke, 
Rockingham and Portland at Sheffield and Nottingham ;? and it is 
possible that the historians and biographers will be reconciled. 
But until the new material is academically processed,® only limited 
studies are useful. The intention of this paper is to examine 
Burke’s association with the county petitioning movement of 1779- 
80, a crucial episode in his political career. 


1 An attempt to trace the genesis of the ‘ Whig interpretation ’ of George III and to 
expose Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents as an Opposition fiction was 
made by Romney Sedgwick in the introduction to his edition of Letters from George III 
to Lord Bute, 1736-1766 (London, 1939). ‘The latest phase in the dispute has been 
provoked by Herbert Butterfield, George III and the Historians (London, 1957). 

* For permission to quote from the Wentworth Woodhouse Munitments, deposited 
in the Central Library, Sheffield, I am indebted to the earl Fitzwilliam and the Trustees 
of the Wentworth Woodhouse Estates ; and for the Portland MSS., deposited in the 
Library of the University of Nottingham, to the Librarian, and to the duke of Portland. 

$1 refer, of course, to the edition of the Burke correspondence now in progress 
under the general direction of Professor Thomas W. Copeland. An early by-product 
is Thomas W. Copeland and Milton Shumway Smith, A Checklist of the Correspondence 
of Edmund Burke (Cambridge, 1955). 
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In late 1779 the Administration of Lord North seemed about to 
founder.’ Its incapacity, disorder and debility were unusual even in 
an age when government was often weak and unsystematic and before 
the machine had habituated men to the idea and practice of efficiency. 
The war with the American colonists and the Bourbon Powers 
which came to their aid had brought military and naval humiliation, 
economic distress and, with the rise of the volunteer movement, an 
explosive Irish problem. North, dilatory and indecisive, was no 
man to lead a war-time Ministry ; and only the narrow-minded 
resoluteness of the king and the faithful labours of the ‘men of 
business ’, Jenkinson and Robinson, gave it a semblance of co- 
herence.? Opposition was gathering momentum. The Rocking- 
ham group had behind them a long course of disappointment. 
The Present Discontents, the manifesto which Burke had written 
ten years before, had impressed its slogans and ways of thought 
upon them in a remarkable manner ; but it had not pointed out 
the high road to power. They had learned only too well not to 
accept office save on their own terms as to men and measures—a 
self-restraint vexing to ambitious newcomers like Charles James Fox, 
who sat looser to doctrines of party and who was prepared to enter a 
coalition, even with ministers, in the hope of permeating it and 
winning a gradual ascendancy.’ Burke himself was beginning to 
wonder whether his aristocratic associates were of the stuff to 
* storm the closet ’ effectively. 


Ill success, ill health, minds too delicate for the rough and toilsome 
business of our time, a want of the stimulus of ambition, a degeneracy 
of the Nation, which they are not lofty enough to despise, nor skilful 
enough to cure, have, all together, I am afraid contributed very much 
to weaken the spring of Characters, whose fault it never was to be 
too electrick and too firmly braced. 


He confessed himself for the first time at a loss to know what line 
the party should follow. 


1* Every day seems more and more to confirm the probability of Lord North’s 
downfall.’ Batt, Q.C., to James Harris, M.P., 22 Nov. 1779. A Series of Letters of the 
First Earl of Malmesbury, His Family and Friends from 1745 to 1820 (ed. eatl of Malmes- 
bury, London, 1870), i. 442. 

* For the problems of the North Ministry and its internal disorder, see H. Butterfield, 
George III, Lord North, and the People, 1779-1780 (London, 1949), chaps. ii-iv ; and for 
an analysis of its membership, Ian R. Christie, The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-1782 
(London, 1958), pp. 3-9. 

* Fox to Burke, 24 Jan. [1779], W[entworth] W[oodhouse] M[uniments] B1~-758 ; 
Fox to Rockingham, 24 Jan. 1779, The Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox 
(ed. Lord John Russell, London, 1853), i. 206-10. 

4 Burke to William Baker, 12 Oct. 1777, Hertfordshire Record Office, Baker Letters, 
No. 58. Cf. Fox to Burke, 8 Sept. 1777, Works (Rivington, London, 1852), i. 349 : 
‘I have been living here [at Chatsworth] some time, with very pleasant and very 
amiable people ; but altogether as unfit to storm a citadel, as they would be proper 
for the defence of it.’ 
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As its tactician, he had been a failure. The importunities of 
an ardent nature had beaten in vain against the bland indolence of 
old families who were hard to draw from the hunting field or New- 
market, the care of an estate or the importance of local magistracy. 
One by one he exhausted the devices of opposition. An attempt 
at a secession from parliament broke down from half-heartedness ; 
attacks on the conduct of naval and military operations or war 
finance involved the Rockinghams in the ambiguities that are the 
bane of every wartime opposition ; and they deepened the suspicion 
of factiousness by patronizing disgruntled admirals and generals 
(a Keppel, a Howe, a Burgoyne) and by coldness or open hostility 
towards the patriotic subscriptions. 

In the autumn of 1779 Burke returned ‘ full of care and chagrine’ 4 
from camp, where he had been discussing ‘ the sad state of politics ’ 
with the Cavendishes and the duke of Grafton.? With Grafton 
he had revolved the idea of an impeachment of ministers, a measure 
that would require, he said, ‘ considerable concurrence without 
doors ’.* How to collect support without doors was indeed the 
problem of the Opposition. Burke did not suspect that within 
the next few weeks events were to proffer a solution. 

The county movement of 1779-80 had a particular content of 
grievance and aspiration, and it was a particular method of political 
action. We may examine its content and method before considering 
its progress. It was, in the first place, a simple demand for order 
and economy in administration. Sinecures, exorbitant emoluments, 
pensions and the accumulation of debts on the Civil List (which 
parliament had already twice in the reign had to discharge) sorted 
ill with what the Yorkshire petitioners were to call ‘ a rapid decline 
of the trade, manufactures, and land-rents of the kingdom’. The 
initiators of the Yorkshire petition, the Rev. Christopher Wyvill 
and his North Riding friends, certainly had it in mind to combat 
any additional land tax ;5 and Yorkshire had everything to lose 
from an equalization of the tax which, now standing at 4s. in the {£, 
was so assessed as to fall with special severity on the Home Counties.® 
Ordinary human parsimony, without any partisan afterthought, 

1 William Burke to Portland [before 22 Sept. 1779], Portland MSS. 

® Burke to Portland, 24 Sept. 1779, shid. 

* Burke to Lady Rockingham, 3 Oct. 1779, W.W.M. R140-36. 

* The Rev. Christopher Wyvill, Peditical Papers (York, n.d.) i. 7. 

® Wyvill, iii. 114, 116, 131, 151. See also H. Butterfield, ‘ The Yorkshire Associa- 
tion and the Crisis of 1779-80, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Ser. 4, xxix 
(1947), 77, n. 3; and W. R. Ward, The English Land Tax in the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1953), p. 125. 

* For example, in 1777 Essex (with 26,375 houses and cottages) paid the net sum of 
£86,992 os. 24$d., while Lancashire (with 43,092 houses and cottages) paid only 
£20,273 8s. 10d. Parliamentary Papers, General Collection, 1x, Accounts and Papers, 
ii, 1780 and 1781, Nos. 12, 17 and 19. ‘A Stock Holder’ in the Public Advertiser of 
8 Jan. 1780, arguing for an equal land tax, said that in the two northern counties the tax 
‘was not more than 4d, in the {. 
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must be reckoned as among the strongest incentives to the signing 
of the petitions and the voting for them in the House. There were 
also a few professed economists with a genuine interest in adminis- 
trative and fiscal reform, such as Shelburne, the leader of the 
Chathamite wing of Opposition, and his kindergarten or brains 
trust, which included Dr. Richard Price. 

The county movement must be seen again as one of the periodic 
revulsions of the ‘ outs’ against the ‘ins’. So long as a spoils 
system operated, the contest of Court and Country was a recurrent 
theme of English history. The one factor most nearly common to 
the supporters of this movement was their exclusion from office in 
the royal household and central administration,! and much of its 
strength derived from country gentlemen who, so far from wanting 
office, gloried in their independence. When the marquess of 
Carmarthen wished to vote in parliament for economical reform, he 
thought it his duty first to resign his office as vice-chamberlain to 
the queen.? Dislike of placemen, pensioners and contractors was 
the very badge of the country member ;* he could hardly resist 
a programme which promised not only the exclusion of contractors 
from the House and of revenue officers from the franchise but also, 
in Burke’s Civil Establishment Bill, the limitation of pensions and 
the place hunt of the century. Well might Wyvill, writing to 
Sir George Savile, the paragon of independence, trust that ‘ there is 
still sufficient vigour and public spirit left in this Kingdom to form a 
Country Party able to cope with the Crown, and to save the Con- 
stitution’. But if the Country origins of the county movement 
helped to impart impetus, equally they circumscribed the range of 
its success. Precisely because they were independent and locally 
minded, many of the country gentlemen who signed the petitions 
despised and distrusted the organization that alone could make them 
effective. To submit to control from London was to deliver 
oneself over to the Court. 

The non-partisan motives of economy and antipathy to the 
Court gave the movement a great head of steam. This the politi- 
cians, within parliament and without, hoped to harness to turn 
wheels of their own. The first great group of politicians with 
ulterior designs was that of the parliamentary Opposition, the 


? But this exclusion was not complete, and Court writers in the newspapers liked 
to publish inventories of offices of profit held by the ‘ patriots’ : e.g. Public Advertiser, 
9 Feb. 1780. 

® P{arliamentary| History], xx. 1339~40. 

3 * Public economy meets the ideas of most of them, who have any thing of the old 
feelings of country gentlemen left. They have a natural antipathy to inordinate gain 
in any body and they are more disposed to the censure of abuses among trading people, 
than of those among any other description of men.’ Burke to Joseph Harford, 4 Apr. 
1780, Works, i. 426. 

* For the terms of Burke’s Bill see P.H. xxi. 111-35. 

5 Wyvill to Savile, 18 Dec. 1779, Wyvill, iii. 159. 
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Rockinghams, and for most purposes, the less numerous Chathamites. 
It is natural to suppose that after fourteen years in the wilderness 
the Rockinghams were aiming at office ; but their immediate and 
ostensible purpose was the reduction of the influence of the Crown. 
* Influence ’ had long been a Rockingham shibboleth. Burke and 
the aristocrats whose thinking he tried to do for them had certainly 
come to believe their own propaganda. The weakness in the 
Rockingham position, which the county movement was to expose 
ctuelly, was that they could not be whole-hearted in attacking 
influence. ‘The influence of the Crown was one thing, the influence 
of the aristocracy was another ; and even the influence of the Crown 
was a less baneful thing if it was exercised by the Rockinghams 
themselves. The statement in the Yorkshire petition that ‘ the 
crown has acquired a great and unconstitutional influence, which, 
if not check’d, may soon prove fatal to the liberties of this country ’,! 
was therefore no bolt from the blue. To go no further back than 
3 November 1779, Rockingham is found writing to Burke: 


It matters not whether it has as yet been declared at the market 
cross in every town in England, that the system of government has 
misled and that the corrupt influence of the Crown has enabled the Ministers 
to carry into execution the Measures by which this Country has been 
ruin’d—I now believe that the above is the general predominant 
opinion of the Nation and I think the means of power, and the means 
of corrupt influence in the Crown must soon submit to be shorn. 
N.B. I much prefer the shears to the Hatchets.? 


So the pupil gave his instructions to the tutor, and soon the 
shears were being sharpened. Resolutions which Burke drew up in 
December for presentation to the great county meeting at York 
blamed governmental neglect and mismanagement on ‘ the excessive 
and dangerous influence of the Crown ’,? and when on 11 February 
1780 he introduced his plan of economical reform to the house of 
commons he did not scruple to avow his real motive. ‘. . . what, 
I confess, was uppermost with me, what I bent the whole force of 
my mind to, was the reduction of that corrupt influence, which is 
itself the perennial spring of all prodigality, and of all disorder... .”4 

To the second group of politicians bent on exploiting the county 
movement, mere economical reform was too timid a measure. 
* Moving the People of England to carry so small a Reform ’, wrote 
Dr. John Jebb, ‘ would be tempesting the ocean to drown a fly.’ 5 
The claim for a more equal representation and for annual parliaments 
had been coming alive in numerous pamphlets in the seventeen- 
seventies and it was beginning to be translated into terms of political 


1 Wyvill, i. 8. * Rockingham to Burke, [3 Nov. 1779] W.W.M. R140~-9. 
® Ibid. Ri38-1. TP Sf, axi, 2. 
5 Jebb to Wyvill, 19 Dec. 1780, Wyvill, iv. 500, 
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action by radicals in London and as far afield as Yorkshire.4 It had 
even made some headway in the Rockingham camp. At an inn one 
night late in 1779 the duke of Richmond entertained Burke’s friend 
Walker King ? to ‘a dish of politics’ that his guest found unpalatable : 
it was a scheme of annual elections by manhood suffrage in equal 
constituencies.* Certainly, Wyvill and his friends (among them 
Walpole’s correspondent the poet Mason) had their eyes fixed on 
radical courses ; but while support was being marshalled their 
secondary intentions were discreetly muted. They are innocently 
disguised in the resolutions prepared for the great York meeting 
and in Wyvill’s canvassing letters as measures ‘ to restore the Free- 
dom of Parliament ’,* and the petition itself is silent on the subject. 
But once the movement was launched, the true objective stood 
revealed.5 The battle was then joined between Burke’s mild reme- 
dies and the speculative propositions of the Rev. Orator Wyvill. 

As an example of political method, the county movement com- 
bined three modes of action : it employed petitions, it established 
committees of correspondence and association culminating in a 
national reunion, and it made use of the county organization. 
Vindicated at the Revolution, the right of petitioning was dear to 
every whig heart ; in fact, it was ‘ the first principle of the Cons- 
titution’.6 Petitioning and instruction to M.P.s were the only 
constitutional means whereby electors might express opinions on 
emergent issues. Instructions had been struck out of the Rocking- 
ham canon by Burke at Bristol in 1774. Yet by 1779, as Burke 
himself confessed more than once,’ petitioning had fallen into 
discredit from its fruitlessness. Experience with the Yorkshire 
petition in 1769 had shown the need for a committee not only to 
promote the signing but also to follow up the business after the 
petition had been presented. 

From the appointment of committees it was a short step to 
correspondence between them, and thence to a national association. 
There was, as Professor Butterfield has pointed out,’ a literature of 
association, but for those who did not study it there was the example 
at home of the Jews and nonconformists and abroad of the Americans, 

1G. S. Veitch, The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform (London,1913), chap. ii. 

* Walker King, later bishop of Rochester, had been appointed tutor to the duke of 
Richmond’s son on Burke’s recommendation, he succeeded Burke as private secretary 
to Rockingham and he was one of Burke’s executors. 

* Walker King to Burke, 5 Nov. 1779, W.W.M. B1-82;5. 

4 Wyvill, i. 5 and iii. 117. 

® On 21 Jan. 1780, the Yorkshire Committee began to speak of an association to 
promote shorter Parliaments atid a more equal representation. Ibid. i. 66-7. 

* Sir Anthony Abdy to Rockingham [after 7 Sept. 1769], W.W.M. R1o-s. 

7 Burke to Richard Champion, 9 Oct. 1778, Wor&s, i. 378 ; Burke to unknown duke, 
2 Dec. 1779, Maggs Catalogue 317 (Nov.-Dec. 1913) Lot 3304. I owe the second 
reference to Professor Copeland. 


§ J. Dixon to Rockingham, 7 Oct. 1769, W.W.M. R1o-9. 
® George III, Lord North and the People, pp. 255-63. 
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for if Dungannon yet lay in the future, Philadelphia had been an 
incorrigible fact. Richmond had proposed to use associations 
throughout the country to promote his plan of parliamentary 
reform.! A year before, Burke had urged that if there were to be 
petitions at all, they ought to be prosecuted ‘ even as far as legally 
they may go’,* and now, early in December 1779, when he saw 
the possibility of making trouble for the Government over a by- 
election in Hampshire, he advised friends there, after petitioning, to 
‘appoint a committee to report to a future meeting the success of 
their application as well as to correspond with such other Counties, 
Cities and Boroughs as may be disposed to the same legal mode of 
address ’.* Petitioning was to be made part of a system. It was 
said of the second resolution, establishing a committee to correspond 
and to form a plan of association, that it was studiously held back 
and smuggled through the great York meeting of 30 December 
amidst the clamour ;* but the ideas it embodied at least had the 
respectability of a long pedigree, and Burke himself applauded as the 
wind was sown.® 

Of the forty-one petitions for economy presented to the house of 
commons between February and April 1780, twenty-six came 
from English counties and three from Welsh ; and of the non- 
county petitioners, only the cities of Westminster and London were 
of much importance.* The historic county was still in 1780 a 
natural organ of political action. With its high sheriff and grand 
jury, its petty and quarter sessions, it was an administrative and 
judicial unit ; with its lord lieutenant and militia, a military unit ; 
with its differentiated land-tax assessment, a fiscal unit ; with its 
race meeting (in thirty-five English counties out of forty),’ its county 
town, its county families, a sporting and social unit ; and it was 
given a political being by its two members of parliament, who had 
to be publicly nominated and occasionally voted for by the forty- 
shilling frecholders, and by the institution of the county meeting.® 
The counties’ proud name for independence had historic warrant. 
The personal government of Charles I, we are told, broke * on the 
rock of the county organization’. George Lawson, the mid- 
seventeenth century constitutionalist, who seems to have influenced 

1 Walker King to Burke, 5 Nov. 1779, W.W.M. B1-825. 

* Burke to Champion, 9 Oct. 1778, Works, i. 378. 

* Burke to unknown duke, 2 Dec. 1779, Maggs Catalogue 317 (Nov.-Dec. 1913) 
Lot 3304. 

4 Johnson to William Eden, 1 Jan. 1780, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 34,417, fos. 1-2. 

5*T admire their measure of the Choice of a Committee. Without this they would 
have done nothing. Allis well—very well.’ Burke to Lady Rockingham, 2 Jan. 1780, 
W.W.M. Rr40-10. ® Journals of the House of Commons, 8 Feb.~12 Apr. 1780. 

* James Weatherby, Racing Calendar, viii (1780), ii-iv. 

*See B. Keith-Lucas, ‘County Mectings’ in Law Quarterly Review, \xx (1954), 
ex Quoted by J. R. Tanner, English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1948), p. 78. 
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Locke, traced the ‘supreme power civil’ to the forty counties. 
And looking back to the fourteenth century, the Yorkshire radicals 
declared that ‘ various were the occasions in those times, when the 
Commons gave for an answer, to any new propositions of magnitude, 
that they dared not agree without conference with their countries ’.* 
It was the counties that rallied against the Young Pretender in ’45 
and in favour of Wilkes in ’69. And now, late in ’79, the Opposi- 
tion was talking freely of calling them out again. 

The idea was encouraged by the refusal of some of them during 
the summer to raise voluntary subscriptions for defence,’ a refusal 
to be interpreted as a snub to Government. It was also encouraged 
by the efforts of William Burke, Edmund’s raffish ‘ cousin’, to 
breathe some energy into the ‘ snug chaste corps’ of the Rocking- 
hams,‘ who, if they were to regain their lost lead, would have to 
choose new ground to fight on. The notion of using the counties as 
a focus for discontent gradually insinuated itself. In Essex, for 
example, some ‘ hot-headed and heavy men’ of the Tory breedseemed 
willing to move against Government. ‘ Ned’, wrote Will Burke, 
‘had rather encouraged the idea of leaving such people to stirr and 
bustle, in the hopes that when they had gathered the people together 
and warmed their imaginations, they might be taught wisdom and 
discretion by solemn men.’> Here then was the precise formula 
for action : malcontents of respectability, having roused a popular 
expectancy, were to be ‘led and seduced into reason’ by the 
Rockinghams. Within this same month of October cousin Will 
was already collecting support. Hampshire, according to one 
friend, was ‘ ready for anything, to instruct, to remonstrate or what 
not, without reserve against Ministers ’, while another hoped to do 
the same for Gloucestershire. The plan was ‘ that the thing being 
concerted by the party, advertisements just at the same time, should 
be in all the Countys, where there are any friends of the Constitu- 
tion. . . . County A is always more ready to stirr, when they see 
County B in motion.’ ¢ 

To these intimations of an Opposition plot, one is entitled to 
add certain demonstrations made possible by election disputes in 
two of the counties, Middlesex and Hampshire, where electors 
were plainly spoiling for a fight with Government. In both counties 
the lord lieutenant was accused of interfering in the ministerial 


1 John Bowle, Hobbes and His Critics (London, 1951), pp. 91, 94- 

2 Memorial of the meeting of deputies in London, Mar. 1780, Wyvill, i. 434. 

8 See, for example, William Burke to Portland, 12 Aug. 1779 (Portland MSS.), in 
which Burke remarks : ‘ The conduct of Dorsetshire and Hertfordshire seems to 
imply that the Whig Spirit is not dead, but sleepeth here. . . .’ 

4 Same to same [before 22 Sept. 1779], bid. Quoted by A. S. Turberville, A History 
of Welbeck Abbey and Its Owners (London, 1938-9), ii. 144 as ‘ a smug chaste corps ’. 

5 Same to same, 9 Oct. 1779, ibid. 

* Same to same [before 30 Oct. 1779], tbid. 
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interest. In Middlesex, North’s refusal of the Chiltern Hundreds 
to George Byng, already a member of parliament, frustrated the 
Rockinghams’ plans to have their nominee elected as Wilkes’s 
colleague, and led to a petition, intended, as Professor Butterfield 
thinks,? to work up another cause célébre on a Middlesex election issue. 
In Hampshire, the issue of influence was freely ventilated thanks 
to the king’s provocative decision to bestow the white wand of 
comptroller of the household on the ministerial candidate shortly 
before the election began.* In a third county by-election about 
this time, in Devonshire, there was ‘a sturdy opposition to the 
Court candidate ’,4 and Opposition used the occasion to obtain a 
request to the sheriff for a county meeting to consider a petition.® 

One other faint premonition of the Rockingham plan of cam- 
paign was the appearance on 25 November, the opening day of the 
parliamentary session, of the first issue of the London Courant. This 
new morning daily, which was to be the principal organ of the county 
movement,® was published ‘ At the Solicitation of many Persons of 
high Rank and Abilities’ by John Almon, already a veteran in the 
Opposition cause. The decision to establish it had been taken at 
least as early as 6 November,’ and before it was launched one of 
Rockingham’s henchmen seems to have been invited to act as its 
York correspondent.* 

In all great movements, the elements of organization and spon- 
taneity are hard to disengage ; and at this point when the momen- 
tum of the argument seems to demand the inference that the 
Yorkshire movement took its rise from a Rockingham conspiracy, 
we ate stopped short by the contrary testimony of all the chief 
actors.* According to Wyvill’s own account, the plan of a county 

1 George Byng to Portland, 7 Nov. 1779, tbid.; P.H. xx, 1270-2, 1315-18. 

® George III, Lord North and the People, pp. 184-96. 

* The king to Robinson, 1 Dec. 1779, Add. MS. 37,835, fo. 53 ; the king to North, 
1 Dec. 1779, Correspondence of King George III (ed. Sir John Fortescue, London, 1928), 
iv. 506. Although the Opposition candidate in Hampshire, Jervoise Clark Jervoise, 
was not a strict Rockinghamite, he had been joined with the dukes of Bolton, Portland 
and Manchester, all Rockinghamites, in an Association for supporting Public Liberty 
established in Hampshire some years before (General Advertiser, 3 Jan. 1780), and he was 
feted at the county meeting at Winchester on 3 Jan. 1780, when the Yorkshire petition 
was adopted. At this mecting, the petition was moved by Sir Thomas Miller, M.P. 
for Lewes, who had been William Burke’s informant about the readiness of the county 
for action. Public Advertiser, 8 Jan. 1780. 

* Horace Walpole to William Mason, 11 Dec. 1779, Letters of Horace Walpole (ed. 
Peter Cunningham, London, 1906), vii. 292. 

5 Public Advertiser, 12 Jan. 1780. 

* See, for example, R. M. Trench Chiswell to Almon, 25 Jan. 1780, Add. MS. 
20,733, fo. 14. 

* The date of the advertisement on the back cover of one of Almon’s pamphlets, 
A Letter from Lieutenant-General Burgoyne to bis Constituents (1779). 

§* ] fear can’t do Almon the service could wish his being a daily paper and we have 
only the post three times a week.’ Stephen Croft, sen. to Rockingham, 28 Nov. 1779, 
W.W.M. R136-17: 

* Wyvill, i. 9, 35 5 iii. 113n ; P.H. xx. 1301, 1350 ; W. Mason to Walpole, Letters, 
vii, 288, n. 1. 
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meeting originated in conversations he had with three other gentle- 
men of the North Riding on 23 November, no doubt from the mixed 
motives already suggested ; thereupon, about the time parliament 
was being opened, he visited or wrote to other friends and set in 
motion the summons to the York meeting. There is no reason to 
doubt this accepted story. We may agree with Burke when, in 
introducing his plan of economical reform, he remarked: ‘.. .I 
cannot indeed take upon me to say I have the honour to fo//ow the 
sense of the people. The truth is, J met it on the way, while I was 
pursuing their interest according to my own ideas.’! It remains to 
consider how the Rockinghams met the Yorkshire initiative on the 
way, tried to take it firmly by the hand and found it a refractory ward 
with ideas of its own. 

Wyvill’s enterprise offered the politicians of the Rockingham 
group an opportunity and a challenge—an opportunity because the 
stirring of the great county of York gave them a far more effective 
purchase, so to speak, against the Ministry than the rather anaemic 
by-election disputes in the Home Counties or even the troubles in 
Ireland ; and a challenge because they sensed at once the arriére pensée 
in the none-too-inscrutable mind of its prime mover. In the days 
that followed, therefore, they set themselves two objects. On the 
one hand, they tried to diffuse the movement in the country and to 
take parallel action in parliament. On the other, they tried to con- 
tain it within safe limits, notably in Yorkshire itself, which, having 
assumed the lead, might be expected to fix the pace and direction. 
This second and more difficult task depended, as they fully under- 
stood, on how successfully a party of aristocrats could play a popular 
game. 

The first problem was to guide the proposed meeting in York- 
shire, Rockingham’s home county, where his political influence had 
been pervasive for twenty years or more.* Rockingham’s first 
news of Wyvill’s plan reached him in London about the end of 
November. His informant was a friend, Stephen Croft, sen., of 
York, whom Wyvill had invited to sign the advertisement calling 
the meeting.? Croft was to prove a faithful agent of the marquess 
in the inner councils of the movement. He did his best to damp 
down the jealousies of aristocratic leadership and the suspicions that 
it was all a ‘tempest of Rebellion from the Mandate of Grosvenor 
Square’.* He reported Wyvill’s opinionated flirtation with ‘ per- 
plexed questions’ and passed on to his fellow agitators in York 


1 P.H. xxi. 14. 

2* Hitherto I have been elected in Lord Rockingham’s dining-room ’, said Sir 
George Savile in 1780. R. 1. and S. Wilberforce, Life of Wilberforce (London, 1838), 
i. 56-7. See also Cedric Collyer, ‘ ‘The Rockinghams and Yorkshire Politics, 1742-61’ 
in Publications of the Thoresby Society, xli, pt. 4, pp. 352-82. 

3 Croft to Rockingham, 28 Nov. 1779, W.W.M. R136-17. 

* Same to same, 17 Dec. 1779, ébid. R136-4. 
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Rockingham’s desires, hopes and misgivings. For Rockingham 
left no room for doubt as to the kind of meeting he intended. It 
must be ‘ very numerous and very respectable’ ; the propositions 
there laid down should be ‘ grave serious and well considered’ ; the 
petition should be ‘ confined to stating the ruined situation of this 
once great Country, ...a reprobation of the measures by which it 
has been brought into such peril and weakness, . . . the propriety 
of inquiry into the causes and. . . loudly calling for a reduction of 
the power and influence of the Crown’. Such speculative 
propositions as short parliaments, more county members and man- 
hood suffrage ought to be avoided as crude, incalculable in effect 
and certain to lead to wrangles. He recommended, however, a 
demand for legislation to disfranchise revenue officers and to dis- 
qualify contractors from sitting in parliament.? 

Advice was followed by more practical guidance. John Lee, a 
Yorkshire lawyer and later Rockingham’s Attorney-General, not 
only wrote to Wyvill deprecating short parliaments * but drafted 
a petition for adoption by the meeting. Though Burke later assured 
the House that he ‘ neither interfered directly nor indirectly in 
the county association of York ’,? as Rockingham’s trusted tactician 
he was almost inevitably active. Among the Rockingham papers at 
Sheffield there is one document‘ in which Burke has written the 
answers toa questionnaire by Croft on the proper mode of conducting 
the York meeting ; and another,’ certainly in Burke’s hand and 
almost as certainly of his authorship, containing draft resolutions 
plainly intended to be presented to the same meeting. Before 
Christmas Lee’s petition and Burke’s resolutions made the journey 
north, and on 28 December in a conclave at York of the promoters 
of the county meeting they were introduced as coming from a local 
commoner, so as to dissemble their true origin.* Lee’s petition 
it has not been possible to trace ; but it seemed to Wyvill too long 
and directed to too many objects.’ Burke’s resolutions differed 
from those first drafted by Wyvill on four essential points : they 
proposed a petition to the Lords as well as to the Commons ; the 
suggested committee, though it was to correspond with similar 
bodies, was not to be instructed to form a plan of association ; ‘the 
dangerous and excessive influence of the Crown’ was emphasized ; 
and, finally, Burke’s resolutions were free from any hint of ulterior 
aims. Wyvill was too wary a politician to need Walpole’s warning 
that ‘ the great Barons . . . are coming to put their sickle into the 


1 Rockingham to Croft, 12 Dec. 1779 (copy), ibid. R1-1040. 
® Lee to Wyvill, 14 Dec. 1779 (copy), ibid. R1-1041. 

* P.H. xx. 1382. 

4W.W.M. R1-1045. 

5 Ibid. R138-1. 

® Croft to Rockingham, 26 Dec. 1779, bid. R136-6. 

? Same to same, 28 Dec. 1779, ébid. R136-7. 
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fruits of your plough ’,1 and he was adroit enough to get his own 
petition and resolutions adopted by the previous meeting. He 
permitted himself one inexpensive gesture of appeasement by 
accepting into his petition a reference to the ‘ great and uncon- 
stitutional influence’ of the Crown at the instance of ‘ one of the 
Poachers ’.? 

The great county meeting in the Assembly Rooms at York on 
30 December did its work well. It adopted, with hardly a dissen- 
tient, the petition and resolutions adopted by the preliminary 
meetings ; sixty-one gentlemen were appointed a committee to 
supervise the signing of the petition, to correspond and to draft 
a plan of association for submission to a later meeting. Though 
the Rockinghams had suffered a reverse they could console them- 
selves with the hope that there was yet time to control or frustrate 
Wyvill’s extravagant fancy. Meanwhile in numbers and respec- 
tability the meeting had been worthy of England’s first county. 
Property of an annual value of £800,000 had been represented there, 
said Rockingham ;* and efforts to exclude peers and members of 
parliament had miscarried, ‘ not the first time ’, added his lady, who 
could never resist a pun, ‘ not the first time that a miscarriage may 
have turn’d out a fortunate Event ’.4 

In the meantime, the Rockingham politicians had been working 
not only to manage the York meeting but also to spread the move- 
ment out of doors and to provide a legislative counterpoint within 
parliament. At the beginning of December, within a day or so of 
the receipt in London of the news of intentions in York, Burke is 
found urging the development of like action out of the by-election 
in Hampshire.’ Hampshire proved, indeed, to be the second county 
to petition.® On 20 December, the Middlesex electors who had 
gathered to further their election protest decided to switch to the 
more profitable line opened up by Yorkshire,’ and theirs was the 
third county to petition. About the same time a petition for 
economical reform was being shown about in Cheshire in the 
Rockingham interest,’ and at Christmas Rockingham’s sister was 
planning to rally Northamptonshire to the cause.* The requisition 
to the Sheriff of Sussex for a county meeting was dated from Good- 
wood, Richmond’s home, on 29 December, and signed by three 


1 Walpole to Mason, 25 Dec. 1779, Lef#ers, vii. 297. 

* Mason to Walpole, 31 Dec. 1779, ébid. p. 298n. 

3 P.H. xx. 1350. 

4 Lady Rockingham to Burke, 2 Jan. 1780, W.W.M. R14o-10. 

5 Burke to unknown duke, 2 Dec. 1779, Maggs Catalogue 317 (Nov.-Dec. 1913) 
Lot 3304. 

* Public Advertiser, 8 Jan. 1780. 

’ Butterfield, George III, Lord North and the People, p. 194. 

8 Earl of Stamford to Portland, 25 Dec. 1779, Portland MSS. 

® Lady Charlotte Wentworth to Lady Rockingham (endorsed ‘ Christmas 1779”), 
W.W.M. R140-42. 
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Rockingham peers. In short, the Opposition had prepared the 
ground far and wide even before the success in York came to fertilize 
it. Every effort was made to capitalize on the Yorkshire example ; 
and the means used afford an instructive glimpse into the working 
of an aristocratic political machine in the days before popular 
parties. 

Late on the night of 1 January the diligence from York brought 
Rockingham’s groom to his London house in Grosvenor Square. 
To the mistress of the house he delivered a letter from the marquess 
and five printed copies of the petition adopted at York two days 
before. Lady Rockingham, a woman of intelligence and some 
political insight, at once wrote to Portland, at Burlington House, 
enclosing two copies and asking him to send one to George Byng. 
The duke by midnight had the other in the press, presumably that 
of Almon, whose office was only a few yards away, on the opposite 
side of Piccadilly. The three remaining copies Lady Rockingham 
sent to Shelburne, Burke and Admiral Keppel ; and a fourth, which 
she clipped from the York newspaper, was soon in the Bath coach 
on its way to John Lee. Left without a copy herself, she begged 
Portland to let her have some of those to be printed in London, so 
that she might give them wider circulation and have news for 
* some friends who may call tomorrow for information ’.? Portland, 
always a diligent political middleman, helped to stir Hertfordshire 
by letters to two friends there enclosing copies of the petition ; 
and his letter to Byng was passed on to Lord Ossory who, as lord 
lieutenant, proceeded to summon Bedfordshire.2 So one might go 
on tracing out the filaments of the Rockingham connection. Soon 
Lady Rockingham was to be justified in writing that ‘ It now seems 
to be quite an Influenza that spreads fast ’.4 

In January, seventeen petitions, most of them on the York model, 
were adopted at county meetings, and one county, in lieu of a 
petition, instructed its members to support economy in parliament. 
There was then a lull until the end of February, when the movement 
had a new lease of life, with eight further county petitions. In all, 
including cities and boroughs, forty-one petitions were sent to the 
house of commons. They had various origins. The usual pro- 
cedure was for a sufficient number of men of substance to sign a 
requisition to the sheriff, asking him to call a meeting. Frequently 
the sheriff, who was a royal appointee, would decline the request. 


1 General Evening Post, 8-11 Jan. 1780. 

® Lady Rockingham to Portland (endorsed ‘ R. at half-past ten, 1 January 1780”), 
Portland MSS. ; same to same (endorsed ‘ January 1, 1780. R. near 12 o’clock ’), ibid. 

* William Baker to Portland [2 Jan. 1780], Portland MSS. ; William Plumer to 
Portland, 2 and 5 Jan. 1780, sbid.; Earl of Upper Ossory to Portland, 4 Jan. 1780, ibid. ; 
Kentish Gazetit, 19-22 Jan. 1780. 

* Lady Rockingham to Portland, 17 Jan. 1780, Portland MSS. 

5 Northamptonshire. 
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Thereupon in some counties! the lord lieutenant would call the 
meeting. In others,? the signatories to the requisition when 
rebuffed would issue a summons of their own, trusting to their 
local consequence to underwrite what was strictly an irregularity. 
Some meetings * originated in a request by the Grand Jury at the 
assizes or by the assembled justices at quarter sessions. Two of the 
later meetings * were called in the name of the ‘ yeomen and free- 
holders’ in default of action by the nobility and gentry, the 100 
requisitioners in each case making up in numbers what they lacked in 
individual weight. The underlying thought is that the county can 
be called out only by a respectable accumulation of property, just 
as it is held that none but freeholders ought to attend and vote. 

It would be as naive to detect the hand of the Rockingham 
Opposition in the origin of all these meetings as to suppose that 
they were the spontaneous uprising of an outraged people. But 
though the obscurity of the subject forbids firm conclusions, it is 
possible to make a fairly well informed guess at the extent of the 
Rockingham influence. The evidence suggests that of the twenty- 
seven county meetings, twelve were directly inspired by Rocking- 
ham connections. This does not necessarily mean that the Rocking- 
hams were the sole initiators or that without their lead the meetings 
would never have been held—but only that they, sometimes with 
others, are to be discovered at the fount. They actively assisted 
and possibly initiated the movement in six other counties. They 
gave general support, by attendance and in other ways, to meetings 
started by others in seven counties. Only in two counties has no 
evidence appeared of their participation. 

Like nearly all of its kind, the movement was carried along by a 
small minority. As an estimate of the total membership of the 
committees of the English counties and of London and Westminster, 
the figure of 1,000 would not be far amiss. To most members 
election signified not a duty but a mark of esteem. Many of the 
counties, especially those remote from London, filled their commit- 
tees, where they bothered to choose them at all, almost entirely with 
local worthies. Places like Cumberland, Cheshire, Northampton- 
shire and Somersetshire were making the ritual protest against the 
improvidence of London and the Court, though a local magnate with 
a cousin or brother in the great world of politics might be persuaded 
to load the affair with a party bias. Nearer London, it was a more 
serious, more professional business. Government scribblers began 
to notice the recurrence of familiar faces at the different meetings. 
There were complaints of the ‘ Importation of London Eloquence ’ 
into Norfolk,® and in the Public Advertiser a correspondent took 
pity on 

1 E.g. Bedfordshire and Sussex. 2 E.g. Kent and Gloucestershire. 


3 E.g. Dorsetshire, Essex, Derbyshire. * Buckinghamshire and Cambridgeshire. 
5 Public Advertiser, 24 Feb. 1780, letter signed ‘ E. F., a Gentleman in Norfolk ’. 
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those itinerant Patriots, who move about through the different 
Counties, begging and praying for Petitions to give a fillip to their 
present deplorable political Despondency. . . . Though they are a 
Species of Vagrants in every County, they presume to call themselves 
the People of each County through which they pass ; and endeavour 
to impose their own stale Complaints upon the World, as the Voice 
of the People.* 


But before soaring away on the wings of the literary evidence, 
it is safer to stop and count. Calculation shows that there were 
thirteen men who belonged to four or more committees. All but 
one were members of parliament. Seven of them? are easily 
identifiable as members of the Rockingham set. Two ® are indepen- 
dents who frequently voted with Opposition. Two others are 
what it would be convenient to call metropolitan ‘ radicals ’, one 
of them Wilkes himself.4 An examination of the twenty-five or so 
who had three committees to their credit reveals the same pattern : 
the active men were either of the aristocratic opposition or radical 
parliamentary reformers. Though an occasional progressive peer, 
such as Courtenay in Devonshire or Mahon in Kent, might 
steer his county committee into radical courses, the real strength 
of the radicals lay particularly in Middlesex, Surrey and Essex. The 
chairmen of the Surrey and Essex committees were brothers-in-law,°® 
and Yorkshire was linked up by the person of Wyvill, who had in 
recent years been the active, and was now the absentee, incumbent 
of an Essex parish. The struggle in Yorkshire between the two 
groups of politicians was thus a microcosm of the struggle in the 
country as a whole. 

While the Rockingham campaign out of doors was enjoying an 
equivocal success, the campaign in parliament was developing only 
with rubs and hindrances. The discovery of what was afoot in 
Yorkshire caused a sudden revision of Opposition tactics. When 
parliament met on 25 November, the Opposition amendment to the 
address of thanks in both Houses demanded ‘ new councils and 
new counsellors ’,’ and it soon became apparent that the weight of 
the Opposition assault would fall on the conduct of the war in 
America and at sea, the mismanagement of home defence and the 
disturbances in Ireland. There were already signs—for example, 
parallel motions on Ireland in the two Houses—that the followers of 


1 Public Advertiser, 13 Jan. 1780. 

* Viscount Althorp, George Byng, William Baker, Lord G. H. Cavendish, Sir 
Robert Clayton, Lord Spencer, William Plumer. 

’ Humphrey Sturt, Sir William Wake. 

“The limits of Wilkes’s own ‘ radicalism’ are clearly indicated by Miss Lucy S. 
Sutherland in her Creighton Lecture for 1958, The City of London and the Opposition to 
Government, 1768-1774 (London, 1959), pp. 12-15. 

® Sir Francis Vincent and Sir Robert Smyth respectively. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, sub Wyvill. 

7 P.H. xx. 1033, 1098. 
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Rockingham and Shelburne were acting in concert. On 6 Decem- 
ber, an observant member would have noted a shift in the emphasis 
of their disgust. They were dwelling on a fresh grievance and 
making it an article of union. ‘ The first men of rank, fortune, and 
character, in both houses’, said Fox in the midst of a debate on 
Ireland, ‘had firmly and virtuously resolved to set their faces 
against this increasing, this alarming influence of the crown.. . . The 
sense of danger had brought about this coalition.’4 Again on the 
8th and 9th, Fox reverted to the ‘ enlarged’ and ‘ fatal’ influence 
of the Crown.? Meanwhile in the Lords Richmond on the 7th 
moved ‘an unexpected motion ’*® calling on the king to make 
economies in the Civil List, whereupon Rockingham elaborated on 
the evils of royal influence, a topic on which he had been silent in a 
long, discursive speech twelve days earlier.4 On 15 December 
Burke in the Commons and Shelburne in the Lords gave notice of 
their intention to move measures of economical reform after the 
Christmas recess. Opposition had found a cause which they hoped 
to bring home to the business and bosoms of the independent 
country gentlemen. 

It was Burke who, in the critical few months between December 
and April, bore the heat and burden of the day for his party. While 
others were raising the counties by the exertions of connection 
Burke was labouring, as he told a friend, at ‘ “‘ whereas,” and 
“ nevertheless ” and “‘ made and provided ” and “ anything to the 
contrary notwithstanding ”,. . . drawing sketches of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, of a very disagreeable kind . . . for the mercy of saving the 
life by cutting off the limb has the aspect of cruelty in the operation.” 
The mind which a few years later was to cause astonishment by its 
mastery of the Indian administration now played powerfully upon 
the Treasury and Exchequer, the Ordnance and the Board of Trade 
and the paymaster’s office, his Majesty’s stables, the clerkship of the 
pells, the Board of Green Cloth, the Jewel Office and the whole 
rank growth of the central government and royal household; and 
beyond that to the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall and the 
County Palatine of Chester. Sketches of the plan passed from hand 
to hand among the Rockinghams. By 11 February, a bare two 
months after the first rumours had blown down from York, the 
drafting was all but done, and the battle was opened in parliament. 

Burke had a clear idea of the tactics he wanted to pursue: it 
was to leap in medias res, exploiting support in the country to hustle 

1 P.H. xx. 1225. 

2 Ibid. cols., 1249, 1253. 

% Annual Register, 1780, p. 72. Cf. Duke to Duchess of Rutland, 8 Dec. 1779 : 
* The Duke of Richmond made a motion. . . . There was no communication. Nobody 
knew what it was, so it was ill attended.’ H[istorical] M[anuscripts}] C[ommission] 
14th Report, Appendix I (Rutland II), p. 22. 


4 P.H. xx. 1255 ff. 
5 Burke to Lady Rockingham, 16 Jan. 1780, W.W.M. R140-6. 
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through Bills whose very intricacy exposed them to defeat in detail. 


. . » 1 see no hope of doing good but by the rapidity and decision of 
our proceeding [he wrote to Portland]. Our strength is without, 
and not within the house ; and whatever may tend to abate the 
spirit of reformation now abroad, would . . . be very ill compen- 
sated by the gain of some parliamentary advantages in the Course 
of a slow methodical parliamentary proceeding. ... We have 
already cut deep into the Session—Little more time remains for us. 
It will not be borne by the people, who are hungering and thirsting 
after substantial reformation, that wv should balk their appetite 
with a long Grace, or with a formal laying on the dishes. We must 
let them instantly fall to.? 


The plan of legislation under duress began in February. On the 
8th, Savile, a fragile, revered figure, introduced the Yorkshire 
petition with its 8,000 and more signatures, throwing his bundle of 
sheepskins vehemently on to the table of the house of commons. 
At half-past one on the morning of the 22nd, in the first of a historic 
series of divisions, Savile lost his motion for an account of pensions 
by a mere two votes in a large house—a result, however dis- 
appointing to Opposition, which showed that a solid block of 
independents was veering in the wind of popular impatience.? The 
Civil Establishment Bill, the centrepiece of Burke’s scheme, was 
introduced on the 23rd and given a second reading on 2 March, 
but the real test came when the House descended from generous 
ptinciples which all could approve to prickly particulars which for 
some carried a sting. In committee on the 8th the first clause, 
abolishing the office of third secretary of state, was lost by 201 to 
208. 

It was at about this point that the whole movement came to a 
crisis. There was a problem of how to proceed in parliament now 
that North’s tactics of assent in gross and opposition in detail 
were made obvious; and there was the problem of how to prevent 
the movement from fraying out at the edges into the merely faddish 
and eccentric or from breaking down under the strain of internal 
dissension. Even from the outset the Opposition appeal to the 
country had met responses of varying warmth. Several counties 
had not thought fit even to meet. One, having met, declined to 
petition. Two or three petitioned but refused to elect committees. 
Some were offended by the modes adopted to secure signatures. 
Others objected to being made use of by ‘the regular faculty of 
profess’d politicians ’. 


1 Burke to Portland, 16 Jan. 1780, Portland MSS. 

* Actually, the decisive division (188-186) was taken on North’s amendment to 
confine the published list of pensions to those paid at the exchequer, thus excluding 
those on the Civil List. The debate is in P.H. xxi. 85-104. 

* Burke to Lady Rockingham [before 14 Jan. 1780], W.W.M. R140-9. 
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Many Persons, who were at first struck with a political Mania about 
public Economy begin . . . to secede from the petitioning Party, 
who disturb the Repose of His Majesty’s good Subjects. This 
Desertion proceeds not more from a clearer View they have got of 
the Subject, than from the Indignity of its having been the Measure 
of a mere Adventurer from the Banks of the Liffey; a Man, who 
having neither Right to, or Hopes of, a Place himself, has out of 
mere Resentment, inflamed the feeble Mind of his Patron, and 
induced him to become a strolling Beggar of Subscriptions in various 
Corners of the Kingdom." 


Each new move of the managers to the left brought a corres- 
ponding defection on the right. And Wyvill was now moving 
rapidly to the left. Before the end of January he had introduced 
into the Yorkshire Committee the plan of an association to support 
only such parliamentary candidates as would take a test to uphold 
economical reform, shorter parliaments and a more equal represen- 
tation.? Having sown these seeds, he departed for London, where 
he negotiated with the chairmen of other committees for a general 
meeting of deputies from the petitioning counties. This proposal 
frightened more counties out of the movement. Fox had to caution 
the indiscreet Essex chairman, who had spoken about ‘ delegates ’, 
‘to avoid every word that has been used in the commotions in 
America ’ in favour of the innocuous terms ‘ deputies ’ or ‘ agents ’ ;3 
and all the blandishments of Shelburne and his fellow peer the earl 
of Radnor failed to convince the Wiltshire Committee that it ought 
to be represented in London. 

It is apparent that while the Shelburnites and a few of the 
Rockinghams like Fox and Richmond welcomed the meeting as a 
useful spur to parliament during a critical stage in the progress of the 
economical reform legislation, Rockingham and his more cautious 
associates looked askance at their new allies, an ‘ anti-Parliament ’ 5 
nosing the accredited body ‘ in the very seat of its authority’.* It 
was to resolve this difference as well as to decide on the conduct 
of the parliamentary campaign that Shelburne and Richmond waited 
on Rockingham at Grosvenor Square on 10 March, the eve of the 
deputies’ first meeting. 

The decision on parliamentary tactics was probably the easier. 
On the rejection of Burke’s next proposition, the Opposition was 


1 Public Advertiser, 41 Jan. 1780. 

* Wyvill, i. 67-8. 

§ Fox to Sir Robert Smyth, 11 Feb. 1780, Essex Record Office, Smyth Archives, 
D/D Fg Z1, printed in A. F. J. Brown, English History from Essex Sources, 1750-1900 
(Chelmsford, 1952), pp. 189~90. 

* Correspondence of Shelburne and Radnor with John Awdry, chairman of the 
Wiltshire Committee, in Wiltshire Record Office, Awdry Archives, 109/809. 

5 A common description used not only by enemies but even by friends such as 
Savile (Wyvill, iii. 204). 

* Burke in A Letter to a Noble Lord, Works, v. 220. 
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to move resolutions in both Houses asserting the right of parliament 
to control the Civil List. On the rejection of these, Opposition 
would secede and (here was the element of compromise) if the 
committees after discussion did not press at once the questions of 
short parliaments and electoral reform, Opposition would associate 
on the basis of economical reform. The significance of the com- 
promise was that it committed much to the deputies, for the note 
they sounded might be expected to set the tune for the counties 
still within the movement at their adjourned meetings in late March 
or April. 

Seventeen committees were finally represersted when the deputies 
assembled in London. In six meetings extending over ten days 
they set the seal of their assumed authority on the radical programme 
of economical reform, 100 new county members and tests for 
parliamentary candidates, and they approved a rationale of associa- 
tion for these purposes in a memorial to be circulated to the counties.? 
The great men of the parliamentary Opposition watched the pro- 
ceedings in the Great Room in King Street with differing emotions. 
They saw their compromise rejected, and all three points recom- 
mended as fit to be articles of association. Wyvill indeed softened 
the blow towards the end of proceedings by drafting an accompany- 
ing letter to the counties which tactfully hinted that the proposal 
for shorter parliaments might be deferred by some committees. 
But outright defeat was the fate of a last-minute bid by Rockingham 
to emasculate the work of the deputations. On the rgth a further 
conference at Grosvenor Square resolved ‘ That the question of 
shortening the duration of Parliaments and of alteration in the 
representation be not recommended to be made articles of association 
but only recommended to the Counties as objects greatly deserving 
consideration and to know the general sense of the Kingdom... .’® 
Resolutions based almost verbatim on this were introduced into a 
last meeting of the deputies on the zoth. Nothing could show 
more clearly than the result of the voting how the initiative had 
slipped out of the grasp of the professional politicians. The motions 
were lost respectively by twelve deputations to five and eleven to 
six. It is probable that both wings of Opposition at Grosvenor 
Square had covered ways to friends in King Street ; but all one can 


1W.W.M. R162-7-1. 

* Wyvill, i. 116-29, 426-38. 

* There is something symbolic in the fact that the document at Sheffield (W.W.M. 
R162~—7—2) recording the result of this conference is written in Rockingham’s hand as 
far as the word ‘ made’, and thereafter in the hand of Richmond, who continues : 
* It is understood that if generally wished by the petitioning counties the shortening 
the duration of Parliaments in a considerable degree will be adopted and supported, as 
well as the principle of a considerable addition or substitution of members more 
independently chosen than the present, carried into execution with equity in the dif- 
ferent parts of England.’ 

*Wyvill, i. 127-8. 
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say with certainty is that the members of parliament among the 
deputies were strongly concentrated in the minority. 

What Rockingham had lost in London he yet hoped to recover 
at York. He wasted no time in entreating two of his friends in the 
Yorkshire Committee to urge adherence to the ‘ plain and direct 
objects’ of the petition, in particular to oppose the idea of annual 
parliaments on the ground that ‘ in general it is by no means relished’ 
and to show other committeemen the letters in which he uttered 
these cautions.' His friends did their best in the committee but 
‘found that the doctrine of annual Parliaments had been so power- 
fully preached up [both Wyvill and Mason were clergymen] and had 
got such full possession of the minds of many well-meaning persons 
that it was of some moment to be able to obtain the alteration of a 
single word’.* The ‘ single word’ was the substitution of triennial 
for annual parliaments ; and with this amendment alone the ad- 
journed county meeting at York on 28 March adopted the resolves 
of the London meeting of deputies as the basis of their association. 
Yorkshire had led twenty-five counties to petition; it remained to be 
seen how many would follow her in the bolder step of association. 

Much would depend on the struggle in parliament. By the end 
of March the time seemed ripe for acting on the decision of the first 
Grosvenor Square conference. Since then, it is true, the expectation 
that the House would reject ‘ Mr. Burke’s next proposition’ had 
been agreeably disappointed : the Commons had voted by 207 to 
199 to abolish the Board of Trade. But the pinch came when, as 
the Bill progressed, the House was asked to abolish offices in the 
royal household. The tug-of-war between loyalty and parsimony 
that threatened to dismember many a country gentleman was won 
by loyalty often enough to restore the Government’s majority. 
‘. . . we went on with some tolerable success in my bill’, wrote 
Burke in retrospect, ‘ until we came to the gates of St. James’s. 
We lost fifty in our attempt to storm that strong post.’* On 
failing to carry the abolition of treasurer of the chamber, Burke all 
but resigned the contest, declaring his indifference to what became 
of the rest of the Bill.5 

Nothing now stood between Opposition and their plan to move 
a resolution asserting parliament’s right to control the Civil List. 
It had been known for three or four weeks, ever since Government 
had declined a challenge on the issue,* that some such general 
proposition might well be successful; and if successful, and 
coupled with a denunciation of royal influence, it would expose to 


1 Rockingham to Croft, 23 Mar. 1780, W.W.M. R1-1052. 

* Rev. H. Zouch to Rockingham, 28 Mar. 1780, ibid. R140-75. 
® P.H. xxi. 278. 

* Burke to Joseph Harford, 4 Apr. 1780, Works, i. 426. 

5 P.H. xxi. 309. 

* Ibid. cols. 178-93. 
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tidicule a House that refused to implement it. So Opposition seem 
to have reasoned. It remained to find a form of words that would 
ting true, strike hard and yet give no offence to the independents 
(this Dunning did), to keep the intention a secret and to choose an 
occasion. The choice fell on 6 April, the day when the House was 
to take the petitions into consideration, the day also of the adjourned 
meeting of Westminster freeholders. Government looked to the 
day with some apprehension, and strengthened guards were posted 
about Westminster Hall, where a great gathering listened to a 
harangue by Fox and agreed to associate on the Yorkshire terms. 
Yet later in the day, when Dunning rose in the House to move 
‘that the influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished’, the Ministry was surprised and its ranks 
were thrown into confusion. At midnight the House divided, 
233 for, 215 against ; and went on to pass without division motions 
asserting its control over the Civil List and its duty to redress the 
abuses complained of in the petitions.! 

This success, the climax of the whole campaign, caused jubilation 
among some members of Opposition? but only among the unrealistic, 
for the victory was fortuitous with no roots in the facts. Resolves, 
as Savile said,* ‘ declaratory and theoretic, and not going directly 
to any effect ’, gathered in many who would stickle at the reform of 
particular abuses. While Opposition had rallied its supporters, 
Government had been caught with many of its troops dispersed and 
out of action. Fears of an early dissolution may have caused some 
to subscribe to a harmless aphorism * and the not inconsiderable 
number who always voted on the merits of a case may have been 
impressed by the constitutional argument of Dunning, by the pal- 
pable dismay on the treasury benches and even by North’s impolitic 
and unaccustomed loss of temper. By the 24th, however, the 
House was back to normal. On that day, Ministry defeated by 
the comfortable margin of 254 votes to 203 Dunning’s motion for 
an address to the king against a dissolution or prorogation until 
royal influence had been diminished and other abuses mentioned in 
the petitions had been removed. The vo/te-face is to be attributed in 
part to the nature of the motion itself. Some members objected to 


1 P.H. xxi. pp. 340-74. 

* Cf. Rockingham to Shelburne, 9 Apr. 1780, (copy) W.W.M. R166-23 ; ‘ The 
event of that day [6 Apr.] confirms me more and more that much is in our hands at 

tenn 
* Savile to Wyvill, 24 Aug. 1781, Wyvill, iii. 328. 

* Cf. Shelburne to Lord Mahon, 7 Apr. 1780, quoted by Lord Fitzmaurice, Life 
of Shelburne (London, 1876), iii. 74-5: ‘It is acknowledged, that the approaching 
Election has a very great influence on the divisions now taking place in the House of 
Commons in favour of Reform and redress of grievances. The county members have 
very generally voted on the public side; except a few who are likely to lose their seats 
by not doing so.” Also Fox in P.H. xxi. 526; and Hans Sloane to Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, 12 Mar. 1780 (H. M. C. Lothian). 
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the implied encroachment on the royal prerogative ;1 many, 
especially as the militia camps were beginning to assemble,* can 
have had no love for what one newspaper called ‘ Mr. Dunning’s 
Motion for the House to sit all the Summer’ ; * and perhaps there 
were those who felt that, having voted with Dunning on the 6th, 
they had made a sufficient gesture to popularity. The net swing of 
sixteen independent votes from Opposition to Ministry was alone 
enough to have turned the tables ; but the relative merits of the 
two motions were perhaps less important in reversing the result 
than the relative efficiency of the Whips. North owed his reprieve 
primarily to the greater success of Administration: in holding its 
supporters at Westminster and bringing up reinforcements, some 
from as far away as Ireland.§ In the following weeks Burke’s Bill 
was slowly stabbed to death, and in late June it was discharged from 
the order paper. ‘The great offensive had failed in parliament. 

By that time it had failed also in the counties. Only ten of 
them * together with London, Westminster, and Newcastle could be 
induced to associate. Several, using the pretext of partial success 
in parliament, deferred the measure,’ and Cheshire dissolved its 
committee. Adjournment sine die is written large across the history 
of the movement in many parts of England. 

Lord George Gordon had been in a humiliating minority of one 
in opposing the introduction into the House of Burke’s Establish- 
ment Bill ;* but he lived to take a strange revenge. After the 
Gordon riots, the Protestant Association seemed to the mass of the 
respectable (who have always ruled England) a reductio ad absurdum 
of popular politics, and all associations, save those for military 
defence, irreparably lost caste. The Opposition was grievously 
split between economical and parliamentary reformers, with 
Rockingham upbraiding those who had brought the great enterprise 
to ruin by embracing speculative propositions” and Shelburne 
retorting on him for ‘ obstinately stopping the free course of 

1 E.g. Lord George Germain in P.H. xxi. 522. Cf. the comment of the historian the 
Rev. W. Coxe in a letter to Lord Herbert, 10 May 1780. Lord Herbert (ed.), Henry, 
Elizabeth and George (London, 1939), p. 475. A motion similar to Dunning’s had 
been defeated 142~70 on 15 June 1779. P.H. xx. 854-76. 

® Gazetieer, 18 Apr. 1780. 

3 Public Advertiser, 27 Apt. 1780. 

“It was this ‘treachery’ that Fox singled out for special blame when he spoke in 
the House after the announcement of the division. He found the origin of the defeat 
in the county members ; but in fact only five county members swung from Opposition 
on the 6th to Administration on the 24th. 

5 P.H. xxi. 498. ' 

® Yorkshire, Essex, Somersetshire, Surrey, Buckinghamshire, Devonshire, Middle- 
sex, Huntingdonshire, Hertfordshire, Dorsetshire. 

* Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, Gloucestershire, Suffolk, Sussex. 

® Northampton Mercury, 24 Apt. 1780. 

®* P.H., xxi. 73. 

10 F.g. Rockingham to Croft, 18 May 1780, W.W.M. R1-1062, partly printed in 


Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his Contemporaries (ed. earl of Albemarle, 
London, 1852), ii. 409. 
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popular spirit, which alone can ever oppose the Court’.! Outside 
parliament, the radicals of Yorkshire and the metropolis, to whom 
the events of 1780 had imparted a brisk rotation, shot off at a tangent 
into the unexplored vacuities of parliamentary reform. North, 
with the king behind him, was left as ¢ertius gaudens, until the country 
gentlemen should find the American war no longer supportable. 
As a sound political tradesman who understood the conditions of 
his time, North had feared much less from the movement than Burke 
and the Rockinghams had hoped from it. Government thought so 
little of the threat that the sheriffs it appointed in February 1780 
showed themselves more and not less accommodating than their 
ptedecessors in complying with requisitions for county meetings.® 
North’s fate, as he and the king realized, depended not on petitions 
and associations in the counties but on divisions in the House. 

Long afterwards, in 1796, his apprehensive imagination stirred 
by a real revolution, Burke painted ‘ the portentous crisis ’ of these 
years in high colours. ‘ Such was the distemper of the public mind’, 
he wrote, ‘ that there was no madman, in his maddest ideas, and 
maddest projects, who might not count upon numbers to support 
his principles and execute his designs.’* Yet at the time it was the 
sluggishness of his supporters that most impressed him ; and his 
disappointment at the want of systematic perseverance underlies his 
evasive replies to the requests of the Devonshire and Yorkshire 
committees to renew his efforts. The general election later in the 
same year only confirmed his estimate of the public torpor.5 

Yet if for England 1780 was no revolution manqué, the failure 
of the petitioning movement did effect a genuine disturbance in the 
affairs of the Rockingham group, and especially of the party manager. 
In trying to spread their sails to the breeze of popular favour, they 
had raised it to a storm and had had to run ignominiously for shelter. 
After all their efforts, they were thrown back upon the dreary, 

? Shelburne to Barré, Dec. 1780, Fitzmaurice, iii. 106-7. 

* The sheriffs whose term of office expired at the end of January 1780 had divided 
about equally between those who did and those who did not comply with the requisi- 
tions. Eight counties held their first meetings after the new sheriffs had been appointed 
and in the six cases about which I have information the sheriff complied in four. 
Moreover, among the new sheriffs were Sir G. Onesiphorous Paul, who had taken the 
chair at the Gloucestershire meeting and was a member of the committee, and John 
Grant, who was a member of the Berkshire committee. 

* Works, v. 219-22 (A Letter to a Noble Lord). 

* Burke to Viscount Courtenay, 24 July 1780 (copy), W.W.M. B1-918 and Works, 
i. 439-41 ; Burke to Wyvill, 14 Aug. 1780, Wyvill, i. 290-1. 

* Though Christie concludes (op. cit. p. 156) that ‘ Political partisanship played no 
small part in the elections of 1780’, there is little evidence that economical reform was 
much debated. At York itself Lord John Cavendish was not greatly troubled by his 
refusal to subscribe to the association. During the election he wrote to Rockingham : 
“We have today canvassed Walmgate, the Shambles and all the dirtiest part of the 
town, with hardly a negative. One of your best friends refused me a vote on account 
of my not signing, and two refused C. Turner [the other Rockingham candidate] because 
he had signed and we heard no more about it”, W.W.M. R141-14. See also Christie, 


pp. 112-13. 
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despairing round of opposition within doors, with nothing to hope 
but from national misfortune. A wider gulf had opened between 
them and the followers of Shelburne, and it was never to be securely 
closed. Even within their own ranks, there was a new tension 
between the old guard of Rockingham, Portland and Burke and the 
more zealous reformers Fox and Richmond. 

For Burke the movement of 1780 was a bitter awakening to his 
own wisdom. Intellectually, he knew what to expect from the 
ambiguous game on which he had led the Rockinghams, but the 
reality, when it came, was not the less painful for that. As to the 
initiative in the country, he understood the dangers of a purely 
managed stirring among the people. ‘... the want of a real 
concurrence in opinion may possibly be concealed’, he told a 
friend, ‘ but the chief part of the delusion will be on ourselves, 
because we may be led to count upon a strength which may fail us 
when we have most reason to call for it’.1 As to the movement in 
parliament, he was fully awake to the obstructive power of particular 
interests ; he well knew that ‘ the cold commendation of a public 
advantage never was, and never will be, a match for the quick 
sensibility of a private loss’.2 Once the movement had been 
launched in the counties, Burke left it to his friends with connections. 
He himself was a member of only two committees and an inactive 
member at that. His work was in and for parliament ; and here he 
had to stomach not only defeat but also an emulous rivalry and 
ingratitude. Beside his own, the labours of Savile, Clerke, Dunning, 
Thomas Pitt and Crewe were derisory ; and to confound them all 
in undiscriminating votes of thanks * was an insult that would have 
rankled with men less sensitive than Burke. Such brief holiday of 
popularity as he enjoyed came to a sudden end when he denounced 
the Yorkshire demands to the Buckinghamshire meeting * and when 
he offered a stony resistance in the House to Sawbridge’s motion 
for annual parliaments. Long before this, however, he had all but 
abandoned his Establishment Bill. His despondency was due not 
merely or even mainly to personal pique; it was due rather to a flaw 
in his character as a politician. Though he warned against crying 
for the moon, Burke was the perfectionist who would take nothing 
if he could not have all. He was of too stiff a fibre for the hundred 
little acquiescences, the dilutions of principle, the connivances at 
rough justice that the practice of government must tolerate. He was 
a man of consummate political wisdom, but of little political aptitude. 
When wounded, as he now was, in the rough-and-tumble, he was 
apt to sink into a querulous self-pity, which was the least attractive 
side of a disposition for the most part lovable. 

The county movement came for Burke in the middle of his 
parliamentary career. Hitherto, he had been the man of party. 

1 Burke to Champion, 24 Jan. 1780, Works, i. 415. * P.H. xxi. 4. 
* E.g. that of Dorsetshire (Wyvill, i. 205). * Works, v. 609-12. ® P.H. xxi. 603-15. 
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Now the disappointment of high hopes set him on another course. 
Economical reform has an epilogue in the general election of 1780 ; 
and taken together they caused displacements in the Rockingham 
group. While the former made Fox the darling, it made Burke the 
ogre, of the radicals ; and while the latter advanced Fox from 
Malmesbury to the City of Westminster, it relegated Burke from 
Bristol to Rockingham’s borough of Malton. The loss of Bristol 
was for Burke the final sad commentary on popular constancy. 
He had serious thoughts of quitting a field of ‘vain contention’, and 
his retirement from public affairs was widely believed to be imminent.! 
If there were any two objects upon which the people of England 
had seemed to set their hearts for some time past [he wrote to Lady 
Rockingham] they were the reduction of the influence of the Crown, 
and the shortening the duration of Parliaments. Mr. Sawbridge 
moved the latter and I the former. We are both cast out of Parlia- 
ment in the two principal cities, and most popular elections in the 
kingdom. There is no standing against the inference to be drawn 
from this extraordinary fact. If 1 were to come into Parliament 
by any of the little posterns and sally ports of the constitution my 
moving such Bills as I formerly did . . . would be a piece of 
buffoonery to which I am little inclined to submit.? 
Return Burke did through the little postern of Malton. He 
offered his Bill again in 1781 and went down to an even more 
decisive defeat. When at last in the spring of 1782 Rockingham was 
called to office, Burke readily consented to ‘ lie by ’, having, as he ad- 
mitted, second-rate pretensions,® and the pay office without a seat in 
the Cabinet was as much as he expected. The economical reform of 
1782 was a much abated thing, and the early death of Rockingham 
deprived its author of his patron and of his source of influence in the 
counsels of the party. Portland was no substitute, and Fox, whom 
he followed rather than led into the coalition, was a not very 
competent politician, who could give Burke friendship but could 
not tether him to the party as the frail marquess had done. 

By 1784, when hopes of ousting Pitt had ebbed, Burke’s transi- 
tion was complete. Henceforth, he would be less prompt to the 
party call ; there would be a certain recklessness in his behaviour. 
From the same Will Burke who had set his feet on the path of the 
county movement, he had acquired a new and all-devouring 
interest—India. There was to be one last convulsion of party 
violence in the regency crisis of 1788-9, but for the rest the prophet 
of party had given himself up to causes that transcended it. At 
last mankind might claim its own. ; 

University of Canterbury, Christchurch N. C. PHriurps 

1 E.g. Samuel Romilly to the Rev. John Roget, 27 Oct. 1780, Memoirs of Sir Samuel 
Romilly (London, 1840), i. 135. 

* Burke to Lady Rockingham [27-8 Sept. 1780], W.W.M. R140-4. 

* Ibid. B23, document in Burke’s hand headed ‘ Memoranda for Consideration ’, 
endorsed on cover ‘ 1782 (March) ’. 





Some early Indian Nationalists and their allies 
in the British Parliament, 1851-1906 


i be depths of Indian political unrest in the mid-nineteenth 
century may be gauged by the readiness with which political 
associations drew together ‘ friends of India’ in the eighteen-fifties 
and eighteen-sixties. The foundation in Calcutta in 1851 of the 
British Indian Association with entirely Indian membership, to 
promote government efficiency and ameliorate the condition of 
Indians, was followed in the next year by inauguration of the 
Bombay Association, the first political association in the Bombay 
Presidency. This Association petitioned the British parliament 
for enlightened government in India, admission of Indians 
to the civil service, and establishment of a university in each 
presidency to train public servants. In London, the formation of 
the India Reform Society in 1853 by the Friends of India led by 
John Dickinson? was associated with Commons speeches on 
behalf of India by John Bright and Joseph Hume concerning the 
impending expiry of the East India Company charter.* With facts 
supplied by John Dickinson, Bright made his mark as a defender of 
Indian interests. 1855 saw the establishment of the first Indian 
trading firm in England by the Camas in partnership with Dadabhai 
Naoroji. Naoroji had delivered his maiden political speech at the 
inaugural meeting of the Bombay Association, and he then came to 
England resolved to work for Indian emancipation.‘ He lived at 
first in Liverpool, and he became a member of the Manchester 
Cotton Supply Association. One of the most trusted business men 
with whom he dealt in cotton was Samuel Smith of Liverpool, who 


1 The British Indian Association of Calcutta was chiefly supported by the landed 
proprietors to look after their interests. 

* R. P. Masani, Dadabhai Naoroji (London, 1939), p. 59. John Dickinson (1815-76) 
became an independent Indian reformer in 1850. In 1851 he published Letters on the 
cotton and roads of western India ; in 1852 India, its Government under a Bureaucracy. He 
took a leading part in forming the India Reform Society in 1853, and was active in 
organizing public meetings on Indian affairs after the mutiny. In 1861 Bright resigned 
as chairman of the India Reform Society and Dickinson succeeded him, He published 
a number of pamphlets on India. 

* During the debates on the 1832 reform act, Hume had proposed giving the colonies 
including I: lia nineteen representatives. Hansard, 3rd ser., vi.114. 

* Marani, p. $4. 
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was impressed by Naoroji’s resolve. In 1859 Naoroji, supported 
by Sir Erskine Perry and Bright, began agitation about recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service. Although greatly heartened by the 
transfer of Indian administration to the Crown, and the queen’s 
proclamation promising equality of treatment to her Indian subjects, 
he found difficulty in directing the attention of the British public to 
Indian problems. As Bright wrote in 1860: ‘ Parliament cares 
about India little more than the Cabinet. The English people, too, 
are very slow, and very careless about everything that does not 
immediately affect them. They cannot be excited to any effort for 
India except under the pressure of some great calamity, and when 
that calamity is removed they fall back into their usual state of 
apathy’. In order to impress on the house of commons the need 
for Indian reforms, Naoroji sought allies. With W. C. Bonnerjee, 
he founded the London Indian Society to bring together Englishmen 
and Indians, but bound not to pledge itself to any political or social 
party in India or England. 

Need for a broader organization led in 1866 to formation of the 
East India Association in collaboration with a committee of retired 
English officers, to supply members of parliament and the public 
with information on Indian subjects. In 1868 this Association 
sent Naoroji in his capacity as secretary to India to establish branches 
and collect funds. During a Bombay lecture in 1869, in which he 
explained their objects, he stressed their principal aim: ‘ Many of us 
are anxious that we should have tepresentative institutions, a 
Parliament in India. That is the goal we must all work to.# In- 
auguration of a Bombay branch was followed by the establishment 
of branches in Calcutta, Madras and other cities. The Indian states 
gave large donations. Masani claims that for the first time in history 
Naoroji aroused a national feeling in India.5 By 1871 members of 
the East India Association numbered four figures, and parliament 
began to feel its influence. Whenever the Commons discussed 
Indian questions, several members, notably Henry Fawcett * and 

1 Smith went to India in 1862 on behalf of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
He supported Naoroji in his political activities, as Liberal M.P. for Liverpool 1882-5 
and Flintshire 1886-1906. He was returned for Flintshire during an absence in India. 
He went to India in 1906 to preside over the All-India Temperance Conference, and 
attended the Indian National Congress meeting at Calcutta, when for the first time from 
the Congress platform Naoroji as president demanded self-government. 

* J. T. Mills, John Bright 1811-1889 (London, 1893), p. 62. 

* Masani, p. tor. Its aim was ‘independent and disinterested advocacy of the 
interests of India and promotion by all legitimate means of her welfare’. Lord Lyveden 
was the first president. 

* Ibid., p. 110. 5 Ibid., p. 112. 

* Justin McCarthy writes : ‘ I remember that when I came into the House one even- 
ing Fawcett was making a speech on some question connected with India—a subject 
in which he always took the deepest interest—and, as not uncommonly happened in 
those days when a discussion on India was going on, there were but few occupants of 


the benches on cither side.’ Reminiscences (London, 1899), i. 333. Fawcett entered 
parliament in 1865. 
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Bright, prompted by members of the Association or inspired by 
their discussions, spoke of Indian needs. As the work of the 
Association grew, the funds Naoroji had brought from India did 
not suffice, and on his next visit he toured Kathiawar and Rajputana 
to collect money and arouse interest in its activities. Meanwhile 
Fawcett—the ‘ member for India’—and Bright continued to advocate 
the Indian cause in parliament. Bright did not believe that British 
control of India would be permanent; hence he proposed develop- 
ing autonomous governments and training Indians for self-govern- 
ment. In 1877 he repeated his 1858 views in favour of decentral- 
ization. The outcome of the efforts of parliamentary ‘ friends of 
India’ may be summed up in Florence Nightingale’s words to 
P. K. Sen, written not twenty years after Bright’s discouraged letter 
about the attitude of the House: ‘... There is . . . so powerful an 
interest awakening in England for the affairs of India as I never 
expected to live to see. The Houses of Parliament now discuss 
India as if it were a home question, a vital and moral question, as it 
is”% Before the end of the eighteen-seventies, supporters of 
Indian nationalist aspirations had found ‘ fellow-travellers ’ among 
the Irish members of parliament. 

The 1874 election brought the Irish home rule party into the 
house of commons. With the emergence of the Parnellite obstruc- 
tionists in the late eighteen-seventies, the cause of Indian self- 
government received a great accession of support. In 1879, when 
Parnell became first president of the Irish National Land League, 
he also became leader of the most determined and aggressive section 
of Irish members. As early as 1875 Joseph Biggar * had begun to 
reject conciliation in favour of a policy of irritation. He seemed to 
want to annoy the English into wishing the Irish had their own 
parliament. Obstructionist tactics were extended in the late 
eighteen-seventies by the activists led by Parnell, Biggar, and 
O’Donnell,5 numbering about seven, and taking pride in their 
contempt for English institutions.6 The resourceful and self- 
assertive O’Donnell was the most prominent of those who took up 
the cause of India and wedded it to Irish grievances in a mariage de 
convenance for parliamentary purposes. O’Donnell had had a short 

1 In 1871 W. Tayler discussed ‘ Popular Education in India ’ and Sir B. Frere ‘ Means 
of ascertaining public opinion on Indian affairs’, a paper discussed at three sittings. 
In 1872 I. T. Prichard spoke on ‘ Representation of India in Parliament ’. 

2M. E. Hirst, John Bright (London, 1945), p. 43- 

* P. Sen, ed., Florence Nightingale’s Indian Letters (Calcutta, 1937), pp. 16-17. 

* Joseph Biggar, member for Cavan County, was a wealthy Belfast provision mer- 
chant, and son of a chairman of the Ulster Bank. Biggar was a member of the supreme 
council of the Irish Republican Brotherhood. 

5 Frank Hugh O’Donnell, member for Dungarvan, was a London journalist. 

® R. Barry O’Brien says that in 1877, ‘ Parnell’s force all told numbered five men— 
Biggar, O’Donnell, Kirk, O’Connor Power and himself’. D.C. C. O’Brien believes 


that Lysaght Finigan and Philip Callan must be added to these, and possibly also 
Captain Nolan: Parnell and his Party 1880-1890 (Oxford, 1957), p. 23 m. 1. 
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spell in parliament in 1874. A threatened famine in Behar in that 
year, and the analogy with the Irish situation in 1846-7, led him to 
deliver his maiden speech on behalf of Indian interests. The Times 
gave his speech much space, and it received publicity elsewhere. 
O’Donnell claims that the occasion showed him the possibilities of 
Irish intervention in imperial affairs—‘ my first instalment of the 
policy of intervention in April 1874’... Owing to difficulties 
connected with his election, O’Donnell did not resume a seat in 
the House until June 1877. Meanwhile he had realized the poten- 
tialities of Biggar’s policy of parliamentary obstruction and inter- 
vention. ‘It only wanted knowledge, courage, and_ skill.’ 
O’Donnell undertook ‘ ostentatious annexation of Imperial and 
English concerns’, based on ‘ calm assertion of superior informa- 
tion’.2, Membership of parliament was to be used to fight for 
Irish nationalism or defend nations oppressed by the British govern- 
ment. Nationality was sacred in Asia and Africa as in Ireland.® 
He spoke of the Irish party as the ‘natural representatives and 
spokesmen of the unrepresented nationalities of the Empire ’.4 
Among the compendium of tactics of O’Donnell and the other 
obstructionists was the exhortation: ‘Wherever you see a Raw, 
rub it.’ 

O’Donnell had made Indian acquaintances among law students 
at the Inns of Court. An introduction to Naoroji in Paris brought 
him into touch with many Parsis and Mahrattas. As London 
correspondent of the Bombay Gazette, he sent information on Indian 
affairs at Westminster which stirred wide interest. He claims that 
Kristodas Pal, editor of the Hindu Patriot, member of the Bengal 
legislative council and an influential member of the British Indian 
Association of Calcutta, was his ‘ close adviser and confidant’. He 
further claims that in 1878 prominent Indians approached him to 
offer the Irish members the political and financial support of an 
Indian nationalist movement, on condition that Ireland should elect 
some Indian representatives to speak for India in the house of 
commons, and that Indian nationalists in their turn would endorse 


2F. H. O'Donnell, A History of the Irish Parliamentary Party (London, 1910), ii. 423. 
He said later (ii. 424.) : ‘ There was no year in Parliament in which I did not devote a 
large portion of my time to the defence of Indian interests. I was warmly thanked by 
Lord Hartington for my contributions to the Government’s information on the subject 
of the excess of mortality in Indian jails and the hideous frequency of jail floggings.’ 
* O’Donnell, i. 173. 
* In July 1877, the founder of the home rule party Isaac Butt rebuked O’Donnell in 
the House for obstructing the South Africa bill. O’Brien, p. 23. 
* Hansard, cclxvi. 1066, 17 Feb. 1882. 
5 O’Donnell, i. 188. Compendium of tactics : 
To work in Government time. 
To aid anybody to spend Government time. 
Whenever you see a Bill, block it. 
Wherever you see a Raw, rub it. 

® Tbid., ii, 431. 
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the Irish demand for self-government. O’Donnell claims that 
Isaac Butt approved the Indian proposal, but feared to exacerbate 
English conservative opinion. Parnell did not think the plan could 
arouse interest in Ireland.1_ O’Donnell cites in support of his claim 
a letter he received in 1878 from a committee of the British Indian 
Association drawing his attention to a petition to parliament about 
Indian finance adopted at a public meeting in Calcutta under the 
Sheriff’s presidency.2 The letter thanked him for his ‘lively 
interest ’ in India, and spoke of the aid the Irish party could give 
the Indian people—‘ wholly unrepresented in Parliament ’—by 
sympathy and support. O’Donnell claims that when he received 
this letter: ‘ I was now back to my old post of Professor of Organ- 
isation to men and nations who, for one reason or another, had a 
quarrel with the British Constitution.’?* He claims that delegates 
began to arrive from India, that he met them at the London Indian 
Society and the house of Ganendra Mohun Tagore, a wealthy 
Hindu from Bengal living in Kensington, who had followed 
O’Donnell’s defence of the Transvaal in the Commons. O’Donnell 
then sent letters to Indian newspapers proposing an Indian nationalist 
organization; he claims that the reception was unanimous. The 
files of the Voice of India, the paper financed in India by Naoroji, 
published articles from the Indian vernacular press during the 
spring of 1883. The Patriot supyorted his proposal for an Indian 
Constitutional Reform Association in London to aid members of 
parliame>t willing to urge redress of Indian grievances, and thought 
this plan more feasible than proposals by the East India Association 
in London. O’Donnell claims that the editors of the Hindu of 
Madras and the Indian Empire of Calcutta devoted themselves to 
inducing a number of Indian societies to sink local jealousies in the 
work of union. These included the Indian ® and British Indian 
Associations at Calcutta, the Sarvajanik Sabha at Poona, the East 
India Association at Bombay, and their branches. 


1 O’Donnell, ii. 428. 

® Ibid., ii. 429. ‘The letter was signed by the Maharaja Joteendro Mohun Tagore, 
Maharaja Narendra Krishna, Raja Kamul Krishna, Nawab Ameer Ali, Raja Digamber 
Mitra, Raja Rajendro Mallick, Kristodas Pal. 

5 Ibid., ii. 431. O’Donnell alleges that it was the difficulty of entry for Irish 
students into the Indian civil service which made him resolve to show the British 
government it could not exclude Irishmen from India. 

*O’Donnell met Tagore through Carlo Biale of Calcutta and London, whose 
Italian family had many branches in the mercantile enterprise of Bengal. O’Donnell, 
iL. sees", aan 

5 O’Donnell lists the Hindu Patriot, Bengalee of Calcutta, Brahmo Public Opinion, Indian 
Empire, Amrita Bazar Patrika, Lahore Tribune, Madras Hindu, Bombay Native Opinion, 
ii. 435. He quotes from the Hinds Patriot an article about his suggestion for an Indian 
Constitutional Reform Association in London to aid members of parliament disposed 
to urge redress of Indian grievances, ii. 437. 

® Surendranath Banerjea had helped to found the Indian Association in 1876 in 
accordance with his desire to awaken in the middle classes a livelier interest in public 
affairs. 
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Meanwhile in October 1882 the foundation of the Irish National 
League had turned a home rule movement from a loose conglomera- 
tion of independent elements into a close-knit political party with 
local branches, county conventions, an organizing committee and 
a parliamentary party. Sir Richard Burn believed that Irish 
nationalist organization,! of which O’Donnell would have had close 
knowledge, was watched by Indian nationalists. Certainly there is 
much resemblance between Irish and Indian nationalist organization 
in 1883. Inthe spring of 1883, at three meetings of Indians resident 
in England, to carry out the resolutions of the embryonic union in 
India, O’Donnell had the aid of several members of parliament: the 
Scots member Barclay, the member for Stockport, C. H. Hopwood, 
and Edmund Leamy, member for Waterford. The inauguration of 
the Indian Constitutional Reform Association at Tagore’s house was 
attended by 250 people, all Indians except O’Donnell. They 
resolved to found this association to unite all Indians, with a central 
council in India, branches in the provinces and states, and a repre- 
sentative London committee to supply information to the friends 
of India in parliament. O’Donnell claims that there was a stream 
of letters to al! parts of India for many months, and several meetings 
of the association, of which Mr. Sen was the first secretary, during 
the next twelve months.* Surendranath Banerjea, who published 
the Bengalee of Calcutta, urged the London Indian Society to take up 
the work O’Donnell proposed for the association. He instructed 
his London editor to press the Raja Rampal Singh to assist. 
O’Donnell claims that both the London Indian Society and the Raja 
Rampal Singh were untiring in their support of the association. In 
1883 John Bright approved the formation of an informal Indian 
committee to secure combined parliamentary action. Fifty mem- 
bers of parliament were willing to co-operate on the broad ground 
of a just and sympathetic policy toIndia. Bright consented to act as 
chairman of an executive committee of five or six of its members. 
Supported by this committee, John Slagg, senior member for 
Manchester in 1885, secured a place for his motion to enquire into 
the 1858 Government of India Act, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
agreed to second it. A change of government prevented the motion 
coming on, and the opportunity was lost.® 

1 Cambridge History of the British Empire, v (Cambridge, 1932), 540. 

*O’Donnell prints a letter he received from Mr. Mitra, London editor of the 
Bengalee of Calcutta, which was the journal of Surendranath Banerjea, ii. 444, n. 1. 
He does not give the date. ‘ My dear Mr. Mitra... You will find from the Bengalee, 
which I send you by this post, that I suggest that the Indian Society of London should 
take up the work which Mr. O’Donnell proposes for the Constitutional Association ; 
and I have written a letter this mail to his Highness the Raja Rampal Singh to that effect. 
I hope you, too, will use your influence with the Raja and with the members of the Indian 
Society to induce them to aid the work. Be so kind as to write to me by return of post 
as to what you have been able to do with regard to the suggestions I make in this 
letter. Surendra Nath Banerjea.’ 


* Sir William Wedderburn, A//an Octavian Hume (London, 1913), p. 93. The 1883 
committee fell into abeyance, but a new committee came into existence in 1893. 
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1883 also saw revival of the 1878 plan for Irish-Indian nationalist 
co-operation, using Irish representation in the house of commons. 
Michael Davitt says the Parnellites suggested an interventionist 
programme, including the allocation of an Irish seat to Naoroji, 
‘well known to Mr. Parnell and others of us. Ireland would thus 
have the honor of giving a direct voice in the House of Commons 
to countless millions of British subjects who were ruled despotically 
and taxed without votes.’1 Parnell favoured the plan, but feared 
it might lead to trouble within the Irish party. Nevertheless, 
during 1884 and 1885 questions on India were asked in the House 
by O’Donnell, Justin McCarthy,? Biggar and other Irish members. 
From 1880 until the end’ of 1883, there had been practically no 
attention to Indian problems in the House, apart from annual 
discussion of the budget, owing to its preoccupation with the retro- 
cession of the Transvaal. Long and acrimonious debates on South 
Africa left little time for other imperial problems in a House pre- 
occupied with Irish business and domestic legislation. Parlia- 
mentary interest in the Transvaal, however, subsided with signature 
of the 1884 convention, and the House gave more time to India.® 


1M. Davitt, The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland (London, 1904), p. 447. ‘It was also 
suggested that a seat might be found in Ireland for Mr. Dadabhai Naoroje, a thoroughly 
representative Indian gentleman residing in London, and well known to Mr. Parnell 
and others of us. Ireland would thus have the honor of giving a direct voice in the 
House of Commons to countless millions of British subjects who were ruled despoti- 
cally and taxed without votes. Mr. F. H. O’Donnell’s plan of making the affairs and 
government of India an Irish concern. . . . could be made a business of the Irish party 
when no Irish questions demanded their consideration. . . .’ 

* Justin McCarthy, member for Longford, was well known as a novelist and histo- 
rian. His History of Our C'wn Times had appeared in 1877. In 1885 Lord Carnarvon 
saw McCarthy and noted : ‘ Mr. McCarthy repudiated any desire of separation, any dis- 
loyalty to the crown, . . . and insisted on the patriotism (apparently British patriotism) 
of many, if not most, of the Irish members ’, O’Brien, p. 102. 

§ Questions asked about India in the House of Commons : 

1884 

March : F. H. O’Donnell, eleven, D.R. Onslow, J. McCarthy, three. E, Leamy, 
R. Bourke, J. Biggar, two. J. Gorst, Sir G. Campbell, J. Cropper, T. Burt, C. H. 
Hopwood, E. Gibson and 8 others, one each. 

April; Lord G. Hamilton, Gibson, Biggar, Onslow, McCarthy, Sir J. Hay, one each, 

May : Biggar, Gorst, Sir J. Hay, two each. R. Power, E. Stanhope, A. McArthur, 
W. Ecroyd, McCarthy, J. Slagg, T. Rogers, Burt, O’Donnell, Campbell and 4 others, 
one each, 

June: O’Donnell, five. McCarthy, Biggar, three each, Gibson, H. H. Fowler and 
6 others, one each. 

July ; McCarthy, seven. Biggar, three. Gorst,two. Gibson, Cropper, Slagg and 
11 others, one each. 

August : Biggar, three. T.M. Healy, McCarthy and 3 others, one each. 

October : Gibson, Onslow and five others, one each. 

November ; Gibson, Col. Colthurst, Campbell, two each. Biggar, Slagg and 6 others, 
one each. 

December : G. Dawnay and one other. 
1885 

February : Sit H. Tyler, two. McCarthy, Onslow and three others, one each. 

March: Sit H. Maxwell, four, Sir G. Balfour, three. Campbell, Gorst, Hay, 
Onslow and 4 others, one each. 

April: Slagg, two. 7 others, one each. 

May: A. O’Connor and 4 others, one each. 
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During the second Salisbury ministry many of the questions in the 
House were concerned with India, particularly alleged injustice and 
abuse in Indian administration. O’Donnell himself left politics in 
1885, but other Irish members continued to force India on the 
attention of parliament.* 

It was unfortunate from many points of view that some of the 
warmest friends of India in the House were the Irish representatives. 
Members’ interest and energies were exhausted by the endless 
deeply probing debates on Irish nationalism. Their fatigue and 
emotional involvement made them less ready to turn to long-term 
problems of nationalism elsewhere in the Empire, less anxious for 
re-examination of the doctrinal basis of British administration over 
millions of British subjects in India. Worn and sickened by Irish 
affairs with their relentlessly divisive effects on British domestic 
politics, the House was not willingly attentive to Irish members 
addressing it on India. Ireland thus engrossed the time of the 
House just when its attention was being called to new demands 
within India, which reflected the later nineteenth-century radicalism 
and nationalism elsewhere. The association of Indian nationalism 
with Irish torment did not aid the Indian cause in parliament. 


While the Irish obstructionists were making use of the Indian 
nationalists’ wish for parliamentary spokesmen, Indian unrest was 
deepening. As early as 1867 Lord Salisbury had told the house 
of commons: ‘ The impression produced on my mind whilst I was 
at the India Office was that I was watching a vast community as it 
were in the act of creation. The changes going on were so rapid; 
prejudices a thousand years old appeared to be so rapidly melting 
away; the agencies in operation were so powerful....’? A time 
of educational and social experiment followed the return to India of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, leader of the Brahmo Samaj, from his visit to 
England in 1870. Newspapers such as the Hindu Patriot of Calcutta 
and the Hindu of Madras were instruments of political education. 
Surendranath Banerjea’s lecturing tours on Indian unity stimulated 
platform activity. Banerjea preached association: ‘ Let us have poli- 
tical associations on the model of the Catholic Association of Daniel 

1 Lysaght Finigan told the House he would vote for Transvaal independence because 
he recognized the right of the Irish people to self-government, and therefore supported 
the same right to others outside Great Britain. Hansard, cclvii. 150. When the case 
in Jamaica of the ship F/orence came before parliament in 1883, O’Donnell said the Irish 
members naturally took great interest in the case in view of the transformation of 
Ireland into a crown colony ; that violent enforcement of crown rights was calculated 
to weaken the loyalty of colonists. Hansard, cclxxvi. 1948. In the 1884 debate on 
government in Jamaica, William Redmond (Wexford) supported more liberal govern- 
ment for Jamaica, as the Irish members were charged to support self-government not 
only in the case of Ireland, but in the case of people all over the world asking that right. 
Hansard, cclxxxvii. 723. 

* Hansard, clxxxvii. 1075. 

*S. K. Ratcliffe, Sir William Wedderburn and the Indian Reform Movement (London, 
1923), P. $4. 
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O’Connell.’+ He said again in 1876: ‘ We have a very useful institu- 
tion among us, the Hindu Mela.2, Now why not make it an Indian 
Mela? Changing its character and widening its scope, why not ask 
the representatives and leading men of the different Presidencies to 
meet us once every year?’® The foundation of the Indian Associa- 
tion in 1876 with Banerjea’s help 4 to seek application to India of the 
principles of ‘Continuance of the British rule and Representative 
Constitution under that rule’ ® in force in Canada and Australia, was 
followed by political agitation elsewhere in India. Delegates, particu- 
larly aroused by difficulties of entry to the Indian Civil Service, went 
first to north India, then west and south, to form branch associations. 
The 1878 act to control anti-British writings in the vernacular press 
and an act to limit possession of arms led to further criticism of the 
government and discontent with lack of openings for Indians to 
control public affairs and obtain government posts. The Calcutta 
press conference of 1878 attended by 5,000 in protest against the 
Press Act showed the heightening of Indian feeling. In 1879 at a 
Town Hall meeting in Calcutta, Banerjea proposed a national fund 
to secure Indian political advance by constitutional agitation in 
India and England.? The Brahmo Samaj was mainly confined to 
Bengal. In west and north India the Arya Samaj founded by Swami 
Dayanand familiarized many Hindus with the idea of a remote 
gteat and independent Hindu India degraded by corrupt religious 
teaching and foreign intrusion. The theosophy of Colonel Olcott 
and Mme. Blavatsky, whose followers in 1878 called themselves the 
Theosophical Society of the Arya Samaj, attracted people in all parts 
of India and had its established centre near Madras. These 
spiritual movements, despite their lack of direct political aims, 
brought together those in search of a new interpretation of old 
faiths, and many of those people passed into affairs of state. Diversity 
of dialects helped to obstruct national unity. English education 
partly removed this difficulty by supplying a means of communica- 
tion among educated Indians. The first establishment of Indian 
universities in 1857 led to a rapid increase in the number of these 
people. Allowing for some educated before 1857, there were in 


TR. C. Palit, ed., Speeches by Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, 1876-1880 (Calcutta, 3rd 
edn., 1894), i. 20. 

* Mela : fair. ® Speeches, p. 21. 

* Sir Surendranath Banerjea, A Nation in Making (London, 1925), pp. 41 ff. 

5 R. C, Palit wrote in July 1880: ‘ The main idea of [the Indian Association] is 
borrowed from the government and constitution of free English Colonies like Canada 
and Australia. These constitutions teach us two principles which must go hand in 
hand, viz. continuance of the British rule and Representative Constitution under 
that rule.’ Palit, Speeches, Introduction, p. ix. 

® Source Material for a History of the Freedom Movement in India (Bombay, 1957), 
i. 384. 

? Speeches, ii. 50. 

® From establishment of the universities in 1857 to 1885, 48,251 students passed the 
entrance examinations. S. Gopal, The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, (Oxford, 1953), p. 222. 
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India in 1880 about 50,000 Indians acquainted with western civiliza- 
tion, ambitious and discontented. Lord Ripon wrote in 1881 of 
‘that growing public opinion, which is beginning to show itself 
throughout the country’. The resolutions in favour of local self- 
government of the 1881 meeting at Calcutta convened by the 
Indian Association showed the direction in which opinion was 
moving. In the early years of nationalist stirrings, educated 
Indians turned for remedy of grievances to the house of commons 
and the British public. In a search for vehicles in a propaganda 
campaign of increasing pressure, Naoroji after his return to India 
gave his aid. He wrote in September 1882: ‘ Continuous crying 
in magazines and papers is the agency of educating England in the 
great Indian question and every effort made is a step in the direction 
of the goal.’* To convey the nature of Indian discontent and 
needs to members of the British parliament, journalists and authors, 
he founded in January 1883 the monthly journal the Voice of India, 
as a compendium of all the editor thought valuable .in Indian 
journals on leading topics. Naoroji’s correspondents in England 
included Sir Erskine Perry and Sir David Wedderburn. The most 
significant, however, was the socialist Hyndman, from whom Irish 
and Indian nationalists alike for a time received stimulus. Davitt 
and T. P. O’Connor had been the principal advocates of proposals 
to widen the area of agitation for Irish home rule to include the 
working class of England. When Davitt proclaimed in February 
1880, that the cause of Ireland was also that of humanity and labour 
throughout the world, Hyndman and some English advanced 
radicals, rallying to support Irish agitation, established the Anti- 
Coercion Association with a weekly paper The Radical. O’Connor 
and Hyndman spoke at a meeting of this association in February 
1881. When the association, seeking to appeal to the English 
workers, developed into the Democratic Federation in 1881, with 
close Irish connections, it continued to give as the principal cause 
of its existence government policy to Ireland. In Hyndman, whose 
sympathy for India, focused on famine, preceded his interest in 
Ireland, Naoroji found the most vehement critic of British adminis- 
tration in India, and he supplied him with information on Indian 
affairs. Both contributed articles on Indian administration to news- 
papers and periodicals, and circulated pamphlets. Hyndman had 


1 Gopal, p. 84. ® Masani, p. 201. 

* Ibid., p. 216. Naoroji financed it for some years. 

* Naoroji had a prolonged correspondence with Sir Erskine Perry between 1876 and 
1878 about the Indian civil service. With Sir David Wedderburn, M.P., brother of 
Sir William Wedderburn, Naoroji took up the question of salaries and pensions of 
European employees in the government. 

5 Naoroji wrote to Hyndman in March 1881 : ‘ My heartfelt thanks for the fight 
you have fought in the cause of poor India’, Masani, p. 200. Hyndman published 
several letters in the Pa// Mail Gazette on India (16 April, 18 July, 20 Dec. 1878, 18 Mar. 
1879, signed H.), two articles in The Nineteenth Century, and some books on 
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written to Naoroji in February 1880: ‘ For the moment we are in 
the back-water of Indian affairs.’ He wrote in August 1882: 
* .. . The cause of India, by itself, has gone back with the upper and 
middle classes during the last year or two. With the working 
class it has made progress. ‘To them and them only you must look 
for justice,’ * 

Naoroji now apparently began to master the technique of par- 
liamentary agitation, no doubt inspired by the formation of the 
Democratic Federation in 1881 and the Irish National League in 
1882. Between 1877 and 1881 he had begun to collect volumes of 
Hansard; in 1883 Cama Bros. wrote that they had bought the 
volumes from 1844 to 1882. In these years also Naoroji seems to 
have begun systematic propaganda within India. He searched 
widely for reports, returns and calendars. The Madras University 
Calendar did not contain a complete list of undergraduates from the 
commencement of the University, and he asked the Registrar for it. 
Was there no connection between this enquiry by Naoroji about 
1882 or 1883, and Allan Hume’s public letter to Calcutta University 
graduates dated 1 March 1883? Hume’s words were challenging: 
the graduate body should be ‘the most important source of all 
mental, moral, social, and political progress in India’. When 
Allan Hume, son of the radical Joseph Hume, retired from the 
Indian civil service in 1882, he devoted himself to Indian national 
consolidation. He united his efforts with those of a Bengal group 
of young political workers who organized a national fund ® and 
formed the Indian National Union with a dozen local committees in 
the main cities, and plans for a conference to decide on an organiza- 
tion. The union needed a general secretary until the formation of 
a central committee, and Hume filled this post. 

The first national conference at Calcutta in December 1883, was 
attended by delegates from most great towns. In his opening 
speech, A. M. Bose described it as the first stage to a national par- 
‘iament. Surendranath Banerjea attacked the covenanted civil 
India, of which the earliest were The Nizam of Hyderabad. Indian Policy and English 
Justice (London, 1875) ; The Indian Famine and the crisis in India (London, 1877) ; 
The Bankruptcy of India (London, 1886); The Ruin of India by British Rule (London, 1907); 
The Unrest in India (London, 1907). For the latest work on Hyndman, vide C. Tsuzuki, 
H. M. Hyndman and British Socialism, ed. H. M. Pelling. Forthcoming publication 
by the Clarendon Press in abridged form of Tsuzuki’s D.Phil. thesis, Bodleian Lib- 
rary, Oxford, 

? Masani, p. 198. ® Ibid., p. 201. 

* Wedderburn, p. so. 

* Hume considered it ‘ of paramount importance to find an overt and constitutional 
channel for discharge of the increasing ferment which had resulted from Western ideas 
andeducation’, Sir Verney Lovett, A History of the Indian Nationalist M t(London, 
1920), Pp. 34. 

§ Banerjea says : ‘ A great meeting was held on July 17, 1883, attended by over ten 
thousand people, at which it was resolved to raise a national fund to secure the political 


advancement of the country by means of constitutional agitation in India and in 
England ’, p. 85. 
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service. The ‘home ruler in the East’, the English poet W. S. 
Blunt, the only European present at the first meeting, offered aid 
in managing National Union telegrams, and expounded the need 
for publicity about their meetings and resolutions. Seymour Keay 
joined the last meeting.? Blunt noticed that three-quarters of the 
delegates were Bengalis. In a discussion on parliamentary govern- 
ment, he suggested a programme: (a) elections to the legislative 
council, (>) representation in the house of commons, (¢) Indian 
provincial parliaments. He noted: ‘ Not many speakers joined in 
this discussion, which was restricted to generalities even by Bose.’ $ 
Before the conference, Kristodas Pal, editor of the Hindu Patriot, 
‘ looked up to as the most prudent, yet independent of the Bengali 
Hindus ’, asked Blunt whether he was in parliament and could ask 
questions. Blunt promised to have his questions asked if Kristodas 
Pal would supply material. On 31 December Bose told Blunt that 
the danger of revolution in India was ‘ very great’.5 Blunt advised 
the Indians to look only to themselves for help. He discussed with 
Bose details of an agitation; Bose was to organize meetings through- 
out India, and telegraph to Blunt in London for press publicity. 
Blunt noted in his diary: ‘They must frighten and coerce the 
English people into giving them their rights.?® In December 1884 
a small meeting in Madras, chiefly composed of delegates to the 
annual convention of the Theosophical Society, decided to organize 
committees to gather adherents for an Indian national union.’ In 
1885 the national conference met at Bombay; its objective was repre- 
sentative government, with the conference developing into an 
Indian parliament. W.C. Bonnerjee claims that the Indian National 
Congress was the work of Lord Dufferin. In 188; Hume proposed 
to Lord Dufferin an annual conference between leading Indian 
politicians, presided over by the governor of the province where the 
politicians met, to discuss social questions. He did not propose 
political discussion, for there were recognized political bodies in 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and other parts of India. In reply to 
Hume, Lord Dufferin suggested that Indian politicians should meet 

*W. S. Blunt reached India towards the end of 1883. He wanted to ascertain 


Indian feeling to Great Britain and the prospect of eventual Indian freedom. W. S. 
Blunt, India under Ripon (London, 1909). 

*'S. Keay was a banker who helped Salar Jung draft his political claims on the 
British Government, especially about the Berar province. He returned to England 


in 1885 and was elected to parliament by a Scottish borough as an extreme radical. 
* Blunt, p. 118. 


* Ibid., p. 95. 

5 Ibid., p. 121 ; Blunt noted : ‘ He [Surendranath Banerjea] is very angry at the 
Tibert Bill compromise, and let slip the gros mot of “revolution”’ in regard to it’, p. 109. 

* Ibid., pb. 122. Blunt returned to England, and in the general election of 1885 
attempted to enter parliament as a supporter of Irish home rule. 

* B. P. Sitaramayya : The History of the Indian National Congress (Bombay, 1946), i. 11. 

* Allan O. Hume. A sketch of his life and his services to India [* Friends of India’ 
Series] (Madras, 1912), pp. 12, 13. Dr. C, C, Davies considers that this view is too 
favourable to Lord Dufferin, 
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yearly and outline administrative changes to the government, and 
that the local governor should not preside because people might not 
speak freely in his presence. Hume placed Lord Dufferin’s scheme 
and his own before leading Indian politicians, who unanimously 
accepted the former. 

In 1882 a resolution of the Governor-General in Council had 
recommended extension of local self-government as a means of 
political and popular education. It was, however, from the Ilbert 
bill controversy rather than from local self-government that Indians 
received this education.' Politically conscious Indians saw the 
views of the English community in India prevail over those of the 
Government of India supported by the British government. In 
this controversy the English community taught the Indians the 
possibilities of political agitation, the technique of conflict. Dr. 
Gopal points out that it was no accident that in the last days of 
1883, when the Europeans of Calcutta were celebrating their * bad 
success in a bad cause ’, the Indians of Calcutta were convening their 
first national conference.? Banerjea wrote: ‘It was the reply of 
educated India to the Ilbert Bill agitation.’ Not long after the 
first national conference, the Iibert bill agitation gave birth to the 
Bombay Presidency Association. The Bombay Association of 
1852 no longer functioned, and the Bombay branch of the East 
India Association had lost its former vigour. The leaders of the 
Indian community in the city decided to organize an active political 
association. Ata public meeting of Bombay inhabitants in January 
1885, the Bombay Presidency Association, with Naoroji as one of 
the vice-presidents,* was inaugurated. When news reached India 
of the forthcoming British general election of 1885, this new 
association decided to send a delegation ® to England to acquaint 
British people with Indian wants, and appeal to them to support 
candidates who would speak for India. At an association meeting 
in September 1885, Naoroji named the candidates deserving Indian 
support: the Marquis of Hartington, Sir J. B. Phear, Captain 
Verney, John Bright, J. Slagg, Lal Mohun Ghose, W. Digby, 
W. S. Blunt, S. Keay, S. Laing, and W. C. Plowden. The meeting 
repudiated the claims of others to speak for India: Sir R. Temple, 
Sir L. Pelly, Sir R. Lethbridge, A. S. Ayrton, and J. M. Maclean. 
Not one of the candidates commended by the association was 
elected, whilst some of those repudiated were returned. The 
association delegates were, however, successful in securing a hearing 


1 During the Ilbert bill controversy, the Viceroy used all his influence to secure 
moderation from the Indians. His chief liaison officers in this task were Allan Hume 
and Professor Wordsworth of Bombay. Gopal, p. 164. 

* Gopal, p. 165. * Banerjea, p. 86. 

4In August 1885 the governor of Bombay, Lord Reay, invited Naoroji to join the 
Bombay legislative council as an additional member. 

5 Narayan Chandavarkar, Munmohun Ghose and Ramaswamy Mudaliyar. 
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from thousands who listened to their speeches about Indian 
affairs. 

In 1885 Hume visited England, and met Sir James Caird and 
John Bright. Bright wrote in his diary: ‘Mr. Hume consulted 
Caird and myself as to means of conveying accurate information of 
Indian affairs and native Indian opinion to English newspapers by 
telegraphic dispatches furnished gratuitously by Association in 
India.’* Hume also saw Lord Ripon, Lord Dalhousie, W. Baxter 
M.P., R. T. Reid M.P., J. Slagg M.P., and other ‘ influential friends ’. 
He gained many promises of support for the Ripon reform policy.? 
He was anxious that the forthcoming national conference in India 
should be fairly presented to the British public. Before he left 
Bombay, Hume, supported by William Wedderburn, had arranged 
for an Indian Telegraph Union to give funds for telegrams to such 
leading journals in England and Scotland as would agree to publish 
them. Hume negotiated this matter with the editors of leading 
journals, and found that among provincial papers these agreed to 
publish telegrams: Manchester Guardian, Manchester Examiner, Leeds 
Mercury, Scotsman, Glasgow Daily Mail, Dundee Advertiser, Western 
Times and Bradford Observer? Hume also attempted to influence 
members of parliament. R.'T. Reid advised him to take the oppor- 
tunity at the election to obtain from candidates a promise to give 
attention to Indian affairs. Reid also advised him to coach British 
members on Indian subjects, and keep up vigorous propaganda by 
lectures, pamphlets, meetings and articles. Hume returned to 
India for the Indian National Congress at Bombay, assembled under 
the name of the Indian National Union, in December 1885. Among 
the resolutions was a recommendation that a standing house of 
commons committee should be constituted to consider protests by 
majorities in expanded supreme and provincial legislative councils 
against the executive government’s exercise of power which would 
be vested in it of overruling the decisions of such majorities. 

Meanwhile the success of the 1885 Indian delegation to London 
and forecasts of a dissolution of parliament led Naoroji to think of 
standing as a parliamentary candidate. He left for London early 


1 The Diaries of John Bright, ed. R. A. J. Walling (London, 1930), pp. 530-1, 4 Sept. 
1885. 

* Ratcliffe, p. $9. 

* This agency dropped from want of funds. 

*R. T. Reid M.P. wrote to Hume : ‘I would recommend you to secure two or 
three men, as influential as you can, in as many constituencies as you can, and get them 
to write to the candidate, exacting no pledge as to the course of policy but a simple 
pledge to give attention to Indian affairs, and publish the correspondence in the local 
papers. Every candidate in the three kingdoms would pledge himself to so easy an 
obligation. One in ten would keep the pledge and thus give a nucleus of listeners in 
an Indian debate. The publication of the correspondence would make them afraid 
wholly to neglect business they had so publicly engaged to consider.’ Wedderburn, 


p. 96. 
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in 1886. When Chesson! suggested that he should see whether 
the Irish party would support him, he explained that if he obtained 
an Irish constituency, it would be no use, as if the home rule bills 
passed and some or all of the Irish members were removed from 
parliament, he must go too.? Naoroji found that direction of the 
East India Association, which had formerly been valuable in stirring 
up criticism, had passed into the hands of people less enthusiastic for 
Indian reform. He therefore turned to personal friends in the 
house of commons for aid in Indian interests. There were about a 
score interested in Indian problems, of whom half were retired 
civil or military officers and mostly strongly conservative. Only a 
handful of other members were ready to support Indian reform; of 
these the most active were W. S. Caine and Samuel Smith. Hynd- 
man, though not in the House, was no less helpful than Caine and 
Smith. Hyndman had written to Naoroji when the latter was in 
India in August 1884: ‘ [We Socialists] have resolved to take up 
the Indian question and to work it thoroughly so far as we can. 
India has unfortunately little interest for the people; but we can 
get at them by showing that the same class—the capitalists—which 
is ruining you ruins also our own workers.’ § 

The efforts of this little band were seen in the debate on Upper 
Burma in August 1886. The conquest and annexation of Upper 
Burma led many members to protest that India should not be asked 
to meet all the costs of annexation. The member for Morpeth and 
friend of Bright, Thomas Burt, spoke of the views of those recently 
enfranchised by the Reform Act; with their increasing power and 
intelligence, it would become more and more difficult for any 
government, whig, radical or conservative, to pursue a policy such 
as that in Burma and elsewhere. Those now enfranchised would do 
all they could to prevent unjust and unnecessary wars. Samuel 
Smith claimed that British annexation of Upper Burma defied 
unanimous Indian opinion, and quoted the resolution of the 1885 
Indian National Congress deprecating annexation and proposing 
that all Burma should be separated from the Indian vice-royalty 
and made a crown colony. Smith urged on the House that the 
Congress consisted of the ablest Indians from all parts of India, and 
that its opinions ought to have weight with the British government. 
Nothing had struck him more in India than the rapid growth of an 
educated Indian opinion: thousands read the Commons debates, 

1 F, W. Chesson, author of The Princes of India : Their rights and our duties (London, 
1872) ; The War in Zululand (Westminster, 1879) ; and others works. 

* Masani, p. 227. Extract from Naoroji’s diary, 13 Mar. 1886. Chesson told 
Naoroji that when there was any conservative opposition to him, he might say that 
Lord Beaconsfield was favourable to having Indian members in parliament from 
English constituencies, and that if required Naoroji might give Chesson’s name as his 
authority, in which case he would state all the facts. 

® Ibid., p. 293. 

* Hansard, cecviii. 841. 
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and they applied to themselves the principles of the Midlothian 
speeches. The general judgment of India was that the British 
government did not hold the scales fairly. A vote was subse- 
quently taken on the motion that the House regretted continuance 
of the war in Upper Burma, and that India should not bear all the 
expense of the war. Among those who voted in favour of this 
motion wete many Irishmen, including Biggar, T. M. Healy, 
Edmund Leamy, T. P. O’Connor, William Redmond and Dr. 
Tanner. The motion was, however, defeated by a large majority.! 
During Lord Salisbury’s second ministry, the torturing problem of 
the future of Ireland filled men’s minds, and accounts for much of 
parliament’s seeming inattention and incomprehension while 
questions of Empire swelled and inflamed. ‘Torn in two by a 
controversy which almost threatens her existence ’ were the prime 
minister’s words to the queen early in 1887. Irish problems con- 
tinued to push imperial subjects into the spare moments of an over- 
loaded parliament. There was the further difficulty that the con- 
stitutional machinery itself was inadequate for its task. When 
Viscount Weymouth moved the address in answer to the Queen’s 
Speech in January 1887, he spoke of general agreement that the 
business of the House was far too great for the capacity of the 
machinery with which it was trying to do its work. 

The first steps to form a Congress organization in England were 
taken in 1887. Naoroji offered to act as Congress agent, but there 
were no funds. In 1888 W. C. Bonnerjee and Eardley Norton 
joined Naoroji in England, and enlisted the aid of the radical 
Charles Bradlaugh, M.P.* After the establishment of William 
Digby as paid agent with an office in the Strand, they carried out a 
campaign in the country, when Bradlaugh delivered many lectures 
on Indian questions without fee. In August he protested against 
mismanagement of Indian affairs in discussion in the House 
about the Indian budget. Meanwhile Hume became dissatisfied 
with the progress within India of the Congress. In 1888 he began 
addressing aggressive propaganda to the Indian people, and his 
published correspondence with Sir Auckland Colvin belongs to the 
same year. His propaganda activities found echoes in the house of 

1 Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth (Lancashire) remarked that members might join in con- 
gratulating the House on the attendance during discussion of an Indian question, 
especially at that season of the year, and of the evidence of the House’s growing interest 
on subjects affecting the happiness of Indian people. Ibid. p. 831. 

2 In June 1880 Bradlaugh had been locked up in the Clock Tower, where he had 
received many visitors including Parnell and other Irish nationalists. J. M. Robertson, 
Charles Bradlaugh (London, 1920), p. 72. In 1885 Bradlaugh had laid down the radical 
programme : ‘ I define as Radicals all those men and women who maintain that every 
citizen should have :—equal opportunity before the law ; equal burden, duty, and 


right under the law ; and (though this is included in the previous) equal representation 
in making the law and creating the government ’, C. Bradlaugh, The Radical Programme 


(London, 1885), p. 3. 
* H. Bonner, Charles Bradlaugh (London, 1894), ii. 409. 
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commons, where the member for Oldham, J. M. Maclean, at the 
end of 1888 referred to a statement by Lord Dufferin that Congress 
members had distributed among thousands of ignorant and credulous 
men publications intended to excite the people’s hatred against 
British officials in India.? Maclean asked whether most Indian 
princes and leading Mohammedans had made urgent representations 
to the Indian government about the harmful effects of these publica- 
tions and of speeches by Congress delegates. The Under-Secretary 
of State for India, Sir John Gorst, acknowledged that there had 
been such representations. By the end of 1888 Hume was con- 
vinced that no substantial reform could be expected from the 
Governor-General in Council, and that the impulse must come from 
England.* In a letter of February 1889, from Calcutta, he urged 
upon Congress workers the need for propaganda in England, 
pointing out that in India the work of Congress in consolidating 
public opinion was largely accomplished. 

In London, the need was already clear for an advisory body of 
public men belonging to both the English and Indian sides of the 
movement. In July 1889, the British committee of the Indian 
National Congress was constituted with Sir William Wedderburn ® 
as chairman and Naoroji, W. S. Caine and W. S. B. McLaren as 
members. They were joined later by J. E. Ellis, G. Yule, W. C. 
Bonnerjee, Sir Charles Swann, and Herbert Roberts. The 1889 
Congress, presided over by Sir William Wedderburn, confirmed the 
committee’s constitution, and voted an annual sum for its support.® 
Other Congress sympathizers in parliament, notably Sir Charles 
Dilke and Samuel Smith, were not enrolled as committee members, 
as they thought they could support the Indian cause in parliament 
more effectively if they were not connected with any organization.’ 
In 1890 the committee began to publish India, a journal issued 

1 Maclean was one of those repudiated by the Bombay Presidency Association. 

® Hansard, cccxxxi. 1247. 

% In 1888 Lord Dufferin’s government proposed partial introduction of the elective 
principle and an annual opportunity to discuss the budget and interpellate the govern- 
ment. The proposals about budgets and questions were carried out by legislation in 
1892, but the blue book then presented omitted all reference to the proposals for an 
elect ve s}stem. Professor H. H. Dodwell in the Bulletin of the Inst. Hist. Res., xiv (1936), 
11t pointed out that Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty coincided with the Penjdeh crisis, 
French projects in the Red Sea and Indo-China, and trouble in Ireland. The British 
Government could hardly be expected to favour constitutional change. 

* Wedderburn, p, 85. 

5 Sir William Wedderburn retired from the Indian civil service in 1887. He went 
to Ireland with Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and stood unsuccessfully as Liberal candidate for 
north Ayrshire on a radical programme which included home rule for Ireland. He 
later stood as Liberal candidate for Banffshire. 

® Charles Bradlaugh was present at this Congress. In his presidential address Sir 
W. Wedderburn spoke of Congress affairs in England, the imperfection of existing 
parliamentary control, the attitude of the London press and the strength of the group 
of service members in every house of commons. He spoke on the attitude of the 
British public to Indian reform. Ratcliffe, pp. 63-5. 

" Ibid., p. 102, 
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irregularly, under Digby’s editorship. On 6 December 1889, 
George Yule entertained Sir William Wedderburn and nearly 
seventy friends to lunch. The guest list is perhaps the clearest 
indication of the sympathizers in Great Britain with the Congress at 
the end of 1889.1 In the 1892 election, Naoroji was returned as 
Liberal candidate for Central Finsbury. He worked closely with 
Sir William Wedderburn to bring Indian questions before the 
House, and for this reason the last Gladstone parliament was 
remarkable for the activity of the ‘Indian group’. Acting on the 
lines R. T. Reid had suggested to Hume, Sir William Wedderburn, 
W. S. Caine and J. E. Ellis took steps in 1893 to establish an Indian 
parliamentary committee not committed to any particular measures, 
but pledged to attend to Indian interests and see that justice was 
done. The committee members were Sir William Wedderburn, 
W. S. Caine, J. E. Ellis, Jacob Bright, W. A. Hunter, A. Illingworth, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, W. S. B. McLaren, S. MacNeill, D. Naoroji, 
H. Paul, Sir Joseph Pease, J. H. Roberts, R. T. Reid, S. Smith, 
C. E. Schwann, E. Wason, and A. Webb. New members joined, 
and at the close of the session it consisted of 154 members of the 
house of commons. By 1906 this figure had grown to 200.2 From 
their early days of searching for Irish and radical support, the efforts 
of the Indian nationalists had now brought into being a powerful 
parliamentary lobby. 

The early moderate advocacy by Naoroji of parliamentary 
government for India met with little response inside or outside the 
House. The inspiration Surendranath Banerjea received from his 
studies of revolutionary agitation in Italy and elsewhere in western 
Europe was restrained by awareness of Dominions’ acceptance of 
responsible government combined with continued loyalty to Great 
Britain. While he kindled ‘ young India’ by speeches in which 
plangent evocation of ancient Indian greatness preceded nationalist 
appeals based on European and imperial precedents, Naoroji filled 
the role of ‘ liaison officer’ between Indian nationalists and ‘ friends 

1 Indian National Congress. Speeches delivered at a luncheon given in honour of Sir W. 
Wedderburn at the National Liberal Club, London, 6 Dec. 1889. (London, 1889) : Tracts, 
1824-90, British Museum 8023 ec 26. The guests included : Sir W. Lawson M.P., 
Sit W. W. Hunter K.C.S.I., Sir G. Birdwood K.C.LE., C.S.1., Sir J. Phear, W. S. Caine 
M.P., J. McCarthy M.P., J. A. Picton M.P., Capt. Verney R.N., M.P., T. R. Buchanan 
M.P., A. C. Morton M.P., Dr, Clark M.P., W. Digby C.I.E., D. Naoroji, E. H. 
Pickersgill M.P. Among those not able to attend were the Marquis of Ripon, J. 
Morley, Professor Stuart, T. Burt M.P., W. S. B. McLaren M.P., T. P.O’Connor M.P., 
j. S. Keay M.P., J. A. Bright M.P., S. Smith M.P., J. E. Ellis M.P. 

® Wedderburn, pp. 94-6. Sir W. Wedderburn was appointed chairman and J. H. 
Roberts secretary. 

* In his farewell address at Calcutta in 1888, Lord Dufferin said : ‘ To those amongst 
my native friends who, imbued with the political literature of the West, are seeking to 
apply to India the lessons they have learnt from the history of constitutional countries, 
I would say, pursue your objects . . . with moderation, and with a due perception of the 


peculiar circumstances of your native land.’ Sir A. Lyall : The Life of the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava (London, 1905), ii. 183. 
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of India’ in Great Britain. John Bright gave to Naoroji and 
Banerjea’s principle of ‘association’ weighty counsel from his 
Anti-Corn-Law League days. The embryonic Irish nationalist 
combinations offered lessons for the Indians. 

In India in the later eighteen-seventies a vast unease and irrita- 
tion of public opinion awaited stimulation. ‘The nationalists sought 
constitutional reform, but found the House engrossed in other 
business. They lost no time in enlisting as parliamentary spokes- 
men the Irish obstructionists, who were already assuming the role 
of ‘members’ for the unrepresented peoples of the Empire.! Limited 
Irish-Indian co-operation was acceptable; the condition of India 
under British rule was a ‘ Raw’ the Parnellites delighted to rub. 

The Indian nationalists, however, knew that if an Irish home rule 
bill passed, their case would be greatly strengthened but their par- 
liamentary allies lost. They turned to the leader of another pressure 
group. The socialist Hyndman was a powerful link with the 
working man’s vote, and Naoroji made maximum use of his readi- 
ness to aid. Bradlaugh’s radical programme had evident appeal; 
his platform presence and willingness to slave for India led to his 
being asked to accept heavy burdens in the later eighteen-eighties. 
The reform act of 1884 brought democratic supporters of Indian 
interests into the House. 

Meanwhile the weakness of parliamentary interest and the pre- 
occupation of the House made it clear that if the Indians sought 
reform, they must undertake intensive platform education of the 
British electorate. The lecturing tours of Bradlaugh, and publica- 
tion of The Voice of India and India, were directed to this end. 

Consolidation of Indian opinion in the Congress was associated 
with increasing stimulus to ‘friends of India’ in the House to 
combine and hasten on reform. By 1906, the weak parliamentary 
committee of 1883 had attracted 200 members. By 1906, however, 
the Congress were increasingly aware that, if they wanted major 
constitutional changes, they must face a long struggle both in and 
outside parliament. 

Mary Cumpston 
Birkbeck College, London 


1O’Donnell said in the House on March 15, 1884, ‘English tyranny in Ireland 
was only a part of that general system of the exploitation of suffering humanity which 
made the British Empire a veritable slave empire. Wherever there was oppression 
there they should find allies, and they should take up an attitude of defence com- 
mensurate with the area of the tyranny. . . . Parliamentary agitation would not be 
very effective until the Irish people, crushed down under their present tyranny, effected 
a coalition with the oppressed natives of India and other British dependencies, and 
all regarded England as the common enemy.’ Hansard, cclxxxv. 1766. 





Notes and Documents 


‘ Consolatio defuncte caritatis’ : a Celestine V letter at Cava 


In his Lectures on the History of the Papal Chancery Reginald Lane 
Poole spoke of ‘ the severely regulated work of the Chancery of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century which is as perfect in its calli- 
raphy as itis diplomatically without fault’.! Theseare potent phrases 

graphy J : er 
and they have not been forgotten by English-speaking historians. 
The products of the papal chancery, numerous and beautiful, justify 
Poole’s praise, and they force anyone who looks at them to similar 
enthusiasm.* But the sort of widespread persuasion to which Poole 
gave eloquent expression has been severely inhibiting to students 
who have had to come to a decision about the authenticity of 
individual papal letters. This is true particularly because the senti- 
ment that Poole’s statement expressed and in turn furthered has not 
been lavished solely on papal letters of the early thirteenth century ; 
and although Poole’s paragraph brings to mind the perfect little 
bulls of Honorius III, it is not at all sure that, except for calligraphy, 
he meant to be very chronologically limiting. Fawtier’s exquisite 
analysis of a 1255 Alexander IV bull for Saint Bertin shows among 
other things how difficult it was by 1933 to believe thata genuine papal 
letter could contain a significant error.’ 

The papal chancery, magnificent, expensive, and full of counter- 
checks as it was, was a secretarial office and liable to human error.‘ 

1 (Cambridge, 1915), p. 122. All work on thirteenth-century papal letters, in Poole’s 
generation and our own, derives in large part from Léopold Delisle’s great essay, 
* Mémoire sur les actes d’Innocent III ’, Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole des Chartes (1858), pp.1-73. 

® The regularity of the papal chancery is confirmed by a non-papal letter surviving in 
Perugia (Archi<io di stato, Cass. II, no. 45). The letter, dated Viterbo, 28 July 1270, 
was issued by the college of cardinals during a vacancy. It was validated by their 
seventeen seals, of which eleven (small, in red wax, on parchment tags) survive. It 
begins: ‘ Miseracione diuina episcopi, presbyteri et diaconi sacrosancte Romane 
ecclesie cardinales.’ ; and it ends : ‘ anno domini M°cc*lxx°, apostolica sede vacante.’ 
This sounds very unlike a papal letter. A glance across the letter, however, from its 
initial ‘M’ to the semicolon following ‘ vacante’ would leave little doubt in anyone’s 
mind that it was written by a scribe of the papal chancery. 

* Robert Fawtier, ‘Une Bulle d’Alexandre IV pour L’Abbaye de Saint Bertin ’, 
Historical Essays in Honour of James Tait, ed. J. G. Edwards, V. H. Galbraith, and E. F. 
Jacob (Manchester, 1933), pp. 91-5. 

* The Archivio communale in Gubbio preserves a graphic reminder of the unroman- 
tic secretarial nature of the chancery. One finds, on a 1236 Gregory IX bull, on the 
inside of the flap, at the end of the parchment, that the tops of the standards of the 
letters of another first line can be seen (Gubbio, Archivio communale, Busta 2, no. 16). 
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Papal letters which it would be unreasonable to suspect as forgeries 
contain distinct mistakes. On the other hand even when there is no 
obvious motive for forgery and no external cause for suspicion 
there are some letters that purport to be papal bulls that areso distorted 
that they cannot be accepted as genuine products of the papal 
chancery. It is hoped that this note will do something in the direc- 
tion of establishing, or perhaps moving, the boundary between 
letters that are and are not possibly genuine, 

The rich archives of the Benedictine abbey of Holy Trinity, Cava, 
which lies between Naples and Salerno, contain two apparently 
original Celestine V letters of grace (Bolle, ‘0.1’ and ‘ 0.2”) addressed 
to the abbot and convent and dated from Aquila on 30 August 1294. 
The letters appropriate the church of Santa Maria at Pao di Nocera 
to the use of the infirmary at Cava whose need had been siated in 
the successful petition the essence of which is embedded in the 
letters.2 The letters are nearly the same size: ‘0.1’ is approxi- 
mately 54 centimetres from left to right, 34.5 centimetres from top 
to bottom, with a 7 centimetre fold; ‘0.2’ is 51.2 by 32.5, with 
a 5 centimetre fold. Both letters carry their leaden seals on the 
red and yellow silk of the letter of grace. Across the centre top of the 
dorse of each letter, in the space where the name of the recipient’s 
proctor conventionally appears, is the name, in different hands 
on the two letters, ‘B de Pontecuruo’. A Master Benedict of 
Pontecorvo had as early as 1282 been proctor in an action for a 
church described as being in all things subject to the church of 
Cava and its abbot, and he had sworn an oath for the monastery.® 


1 There is a clear example at Durham (Dean and Chapter Archives, 4a, 2e, Papal., 
no. 2), a letter cf justice dated 5 June 1282, transcribed in my York Metropolitan Juris- 
diction, app. V, f. 

* For Santa Maria, see Rationes decimarum Italiae nei secoli xiii e xiv: Campania, ed. 
Mauro Inguanez, Leone Mattei-Cerasoli, and Pietro Sella, Studi e Testi, 97 (Vatican 
City, 1942), no. 6191. 

8 Ibid. no. 6192 for the church, S. Angelo de Cripta; the document is Cava, Arca 
lviii, no. 6. The proctor’s name is not, in the late thirteenth century, invariably 
found in this place, nor is it all that is found there. An example of a not unusual sort 
of variation is found in Bari (Archivio di S. Nicola, no. 61; Boniface VIII, 23 July 
1296, letter of grace, addressed to King Charles): ‘ pro ecclesia Sancti Nichol’ Baren’ ’; 
another is in Salerno (Archivio della Curia Arcivescovile, Arca iii, no. 147; Alexander 
IV, 5 April 1255, catalogued in Monsignor Antonio Balducci’s ‘ Regesto delle perga- 
mene ’, no. 147): ‘ archiepiscopo Salernitan’’ ; another in Florence (Archivio di stato, 
Conv. Sopp., 8. Agnese di Montepulciano, 13 Feb. 1296; permitting the Dominicans 
to have a house in Montepulciano); ‘ Predicatorum ’; and like it the repeated‘ Minor’ ” 
of the Frari in the Archivio di stato in Venice. Another type of endorsement is illus- 
trated by an Assisi example (Archivio communale, Bull. vol. viii, no. 243): ‘ contra 
hereticos’. An unusual, and unusually informative endorsement in the proctorial area, 
survives in Palermo (Archivio di stato, Conv. Sopp., S. Maria Maddalena di Valle 
Giosafat, no. 121; Urban IV, 13 Nov. 1263, letter of grace, addressed to the prior and 
convent) : ‘ Michael de Aquila [and in a different hand] expendit de proprio sex soll. 
pisanorum pro bulla istius lettere ’. 

If the name of the proctor were necessarily or even regularly autograph, as it has 
sometimes been assumed, its being in different hands on the two Cava letters would 
argue against the validity of the defective letter; but I think that the autograph assump- 
tion is a mistaken one. The use here of an almost local proctor seems conventional 
for late thirteenth-century Italy. 





$00 CONSOLATIO DEFUNCTE CARITATISs: April 


The name of the scribe on the left of the fold of ‘0.1’ is not clear 
because the scribal area of the fold is worn. It is ‘ Jo.’, possibly 
* Jo. Piper’. No scribe’s name is written on the fold of ‘0.2’, 
but that letter has a number of other chancery notations.1_ On the 
upper left corner of its face is an ‘1’; in the right corner an ‘R’ 
with a crossed tongue. On the centre of its dorse is a large regi- 
stration ‘R’ with a citation to ‘cap. iiij’.2 Under its fold is a 
conventional computation mark, three dots followed by an extended 
apostrophe mark; beneath it is the name ‘ J. Laur’’, that is Jac. 
Laur., the papal scribe. 

The text of ‘0.2’, which is transcribed below and from which 
the defective text of ‘0.1’ is a variant, is thirteen lines long ; ‘0.1’ 
runs to twelve lines. The variation in line length and number is 
the least noticeable and least startling of a number of differences 
between the two copies. ‘0.2’ is a normally written letter ; ‘0.1’ 


? When scribes’ names appear on late thirteenth-century papal letters they frequently 
appear on the left face of the fold, but this is not at all invariable, see, for example two 
letters at Durham (Dean and Chapter Archives, 4a, 1¢, Papal., no. 28, a Nicholas III 
letter of justice, dated 17 Nov. 1278, and transcribed in York Metropolitan Jurisdiction, 
app. V, a; and 4a, ze, Papal., no. 2, cited in p. 299, n. 1 above) in which the scribes’ 
mames appear on the right of the fold. Little work has been done towards identifying 
the scribes of letters on which no scribe’s name is written, but this would, in general, 
not even be so difficult as it might first appear. Papal scribes show a marked and self- 
conscious tendency to repeat the individualistic terminal signs that they place after the 
pontifical year, and they tend to shape their tituli similarly in different letters. The 
scribe ‘ F.R.’, for example, uses the same terminal maik and the same style of titulus in 
two letters written in different years for different popes from different cities (Florence, 
Archivio di stato, Conv. Sopp., S. Fransesco di Pistoia, 18 Genn. 1283, for Martin IV 
from Orvieto; and Florence, Archivio di stato, Conv. Sopp., Santa Croce di Firenze 
18 Genn. 1286, for Honorius IV from Santa Sabina in Rome), although the styles of 
the initial M and H differ notably. 

There is a recent article reporting some of the interesting work being done on 
chancery notations at Munich in the tradition of von Heckel: P. Acht, ‘ Der Recipe- 
Vermerk auf den Urkunden Papst Bonifaz VIII’, Zeitschrift fir bayerische Landesgeschichte, 
xviii (1955), 243-55. (A letter preserved in the Archivio di stato in Florence [Conv. 
Sopp., S. Croce, 18 Genn. 1286] would support Acht’s theories. Following one of the 
eleven recipe marks is the notation: ‘ et faciatis eas spatiosas aliter non transiberunt ’.) 
Acht atgues with but depends on, as all work in this area must, Fawtier’s introduction 
to the fourth volume of the registers of Boniface VIII, in which there are helpful lists 
of scribes and proctors. 

It has not been conventional to transcribe chancery notations in the editions of 
papal letters in local Italian archives. A recent, very welcome exception to this is 
Toramaso Leccisotti and Costanzo Tabarelli, Le Carte dell’ archivio di S. Pietro di Perugia, 
2 vols. (Milan, 1956); an older exception, L. Alessandri and F. Pennacchi, Budlarium 
Pontificium quod exstat in archivio sacri conventus S. Francesci Assisiensis (1908). 

2 In spite of the clear registration notation the letter does not appear in the sur- 
viving Celestine register in Reg. Vat. 46A. There are two similarly dated letters in 
Potthast: nos. 23950, 23951. 

* Line lengths frequently varied when two or more scribes wrote copies of the 
same lett¢r, Examples exist in the conventi soppressi collections of the Archivio di stato 
in Florence, and they show quite clearly that the ‘ tax’ did not depend upon the exact 
number of lines in fair copy. Two copies of a 1283 Martin IV letter written for Santa 
Croce with nineteen and eighteen lines have the same ‘tax’ mark written under their 
folds: ‘x’, A third letter of eighteen lines written by a third scribe on the same day 
is similarly ‘taxed’ (Conv. Sopp., S. Croce, 18 Genn, 1282 [sic], two letters; ibid. 
S. Francesco di Pistoia, 18 Genn. 1283). Two copies of a 1286 Santa Croce letter 
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is very badly written. It fails to use regularly the titulus mark for 
abbreviations which is required in letters of grace. It drops into 
an ordinary extension mark at benedictionem in its second line; and 
although it returns to the titulus for the Da?’ in its last line, it drops 
it again for nostri. ‘The badly written letter, ‘0.1 ’, also unconven- 
tionally abbreviates necessitatum in its fourth line. It converts a vestra 
in its third line to twa and a mequit in the fourth line to meguis. But 
its most violent distortion is its miswording of the introductory 
arenga; the consolatio de fonte caritatis in ‘0.2’ becomes in ‘0.1’ 
consolatio defuncte caritatis, an itonic distortion of meaning. 

It is at first glance almost impossible to believe that a letter 
this badly written, that departs this far from the rules of the papal 
chancery, could have been issued by the chancery in 1294. This 
seems at first an obvious forgery sealed or resealed by someone 
capable of tampering with the lead, the silk, or the parchment. But 
to this there is a very standard objection. Would anyone outside 
the chancery who was capable of doing so much correctly have 
done the rest so very badly ? Would the same forger who fixed 
the bulla, formed the titulus, and placed properly the scribe’s 
and proctor’s names, have dropped the titulus, fallen into foolish 
errors of number and person, and above all not bothered to copy 
correctly the words of the arenga? The answer is made more 
probably negative by the survival of the correctly written letter. 
If the faulty copy was forged, it was forged to supplement an exist- 
ing copy. Is it possible to believe that all the effort would have 
been made, the crime, in fact, committed, for an extra copy ?! 
Would it not have been simpler and cheaper, if a bu/la was to be 
affixed to the forgery, to get an extra copy from the papal chancery 
(particularly since the income it granted actually fell to the infirm- 
ary, at least by 1309)? If an extra copy had been forged would a 
scribe’s name have been added but other chancery notations have 
been dropped? Certainly the forgery could not have preceded 
the draft for the correct copy: defuncte must follow de fonte; Celes- 
tine’s action in Aquila on 3 Kalends September, no matter how 
artificial the date, would hardly have been predicted. 

Of course the faulty letter could have had something to do with 
the papal chancery but not actually have been issued by it with a 


from Honorius IV, of thirteen and fourteen lines both carry ‘ tax’ marks of ‘ v’ (#bid. 
S. Croce, 18 Genn. 1286). (The probable stylization of late thirteenth-century papal 
chancery dating for sirnple, conventional letters is here apparent. There seems to have 
been a preference for the Ides, the Nones, the Kalends, and days preceding them in 
multiples of five.) 

1 It should be quite clear that the defective letter here discussed bears no resemblance 
to the sort of authenticated transcript of which Professor Giulio Battelli has transcribed 
and reproduced an Alexander IV example: Exempla Scripturarum: Acta Pontificum 
(Vatican City, 1933), no. 12. Battelli refers to the Rymer edition of this document, 
Foedera . . . (London, 1727), i. $42. 

2 See the reference to Santa Maria, p. 299, n. 2 above. 
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pretence to validity. The scribe might, for instance, have noticed 
his defuncte error and then not bothered to finish the letter or to 
finish it properly. Benedict of Pontecorvo, or his representative, 
might have then taken the unfinished or imperfect letter for what- 
ever use the convent could make of it, as a cut rate job, impressive 
enough for Nocera. But if this were true, and the letter produced 
in mutually accepted invalidity, would it have been bulled ? Would 
this not be a departure from chancery practice more startling than 
carelessness and error? Although it argues a more complicated 
arrangement partial forgery avoids few of the difficulties of complete 
forgery. 

It is the well written letter that is marked with the /egenda ‘1’ 
and that purports to have been registered. Is it then possible thai 
the chancery produced two copies, one carefully written and ex- 
amined, the other carelessly written and issued ?1 It seems un- 
likely, but I think that it is less unlikely than. the apparent alterna- 
tives. It is not clear why, and it cannot be sure that, the papal scribe 
wrote and Benedict of Pontecorvo accepted this letter defective to 
the point of invalidity in a court of law, with its grave aural error 
(although the ear may have been an inner one). Nevertheless, it 
seems that the letter was actually issued by the papal chancery. Had 
it not survived with a correct duplicate and kept its seal, it would 
probably have seemed a forgery. If there had appeared to be a 
compelling reason for its having been forged, its forgery would 
have been assumed almost without question, since there exists a 
preference for the belief that actual products of the papal chancery 
are faultless. This letter argues that the boundary of possibly auth- 
entic papal letters in the late thirteenth century should move far from 
the perfect. A very bad looking bull, even if not valid, may be 
authentic. 

This particular bad bull calls itself the product of Celestine V’s 
chancery at Aquila. Its existence makes the rather unlikely, on the 
face of it, suggestion that the administrative efficiency of the curia 
may have been disturbed by the election of an inefficient or uncon- 
ventional pope (at least at the beginning of his pontificate when he 
was resident in a town connected with his personal life rather than 
in one of the more familiar papal cities). The theory that medieval 
administrative offices pursued their normal tasks efficiently through 
political disturbances is perhaps not always so accurate as it is 
attractive. 


Rosert BRENTANO 


University of California, Berkeley 


1 It will be remembered that the contemporary papal spigurnels are supposed to 
have been illiterate. 
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Cava 0.2 


Celestinus episcopus seruus seruorum Dei dilectis filijs . . abbati et 
conuentui monasterij Cauensis ad Romanam ecclesiam nullo medio / 
pertinentis ordinis Sancti Benedicti Salernitaneasis diocesis. Salutem 
et apostolicam benedictionem. Infirmorum consolatio de fonte car- 
itatis scaturiens suis ministris pre/mia multiplicat hereditatis eterne 
propter quod copiosius sunt eorum multiplicanda solamina ut amara 
ipsorum afflictio respitationis dulcedine foue/atur,  Porrecta siqui- 
dem nobis vestra petitio continebat quod infirmarie uestri mona- 
sterij facultates adeo sunt tenues et exiles quod ex eis nequit / egrotis 
necessitatum oportuna prouisio prouenire. Quare uos uelud com- 
passionis filij aperiri uobis in eisdem infirmis apostolice pietatis dexte/ 
ram humiliter implorastis. Nos itaque attendentes quod uestra pia 
petitio in hac parte dono exauditionis dinoscitur prosequenda ut 
subuentio/nis refocillatione gaudeant quos infirmitatis aculeus et ege- 
statis affligit, ac propter hoc cupientes eosdem infirmos auxilio nostre 
gratie / refouere quod ecclesiam Sancte Marie ad Pao de Nuceria 
Christianorum predicte diocesis ad uestram collationem spectantem 
dicte infir/marie in usus infirmorum perpetuos possitis libere retinere 
auctoritate presentium concedimus facultatem, ita quod eiusdem 
ecclesie cedente / uel decedente rectore ipsius possessionem nancisci 
auctoritate nostra libere ualeatis, prouiso quod ecclesia ipsa debitis 
obsequiis non frau/detur. Nulli ergo omnino horainum liceat hanc 
paginam nostre concessionis infringere uel ei ausu temerario con- 
traire. Siquis autem hoc / attemptare presumpserit indignationem 
omnipotentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum eius se 
nouerit incursurum. Dat’ Aquile / iij KI’ Septembris pontificatus 
nostri anno primo. 


Master Aristotle 


On 20 September 1194 a final concord was levied at Lincoln before 
six king’s justices, of whom the first was Geoffrey FitzPeter and the 
last master Aristotil’. The text of this has been printed.!. Three 
days earlier another final concord was levied there before the same 
justices with the exception of Theobald de Valognes.? The text 
is printed in this note at no. 1. 

At Michaelmas 1196 there were recorded amercements in North- 
amptonshire made by master Aristotiles and two others, itinerant 
for the purpose of stocking escheats ; and a reference to pleas held 
by Theobald de Valognes and master Aristotiles and their fellows 
is given on the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire roll. On 8 July 


1 Final Concords, Lincs. (Lincoln Rec. Soc.), ii. 342. 

* This is cited in the Introduction to Pipe Roll 7 Rie. I, p. xix n., giving references 
to two further final concords levied in the same eyre at which mag. Aristotle was 
present—at Lincoln on 19 Sept., and at Warwick on 23 Oct. (ibid. p. xx). 

3° Chancellor’s Roll 8 Ric. I, pp. 41, 271. 
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1199 master Aristotil’ and Ralph de Stiuecl’ were fined as a result of 
the jurors’ decision in an assize of novel disseisin that they had 
disseised Jordan le Enveise of his common pasture in Stiuecl’ [Little 
Stukeley, co. Huntingdon], Aristotil’ being said to be his father’s 
bailiff ;? and in a case of 1203 master Arestotil’, as defendant against 
Ralph de Stiuecle for common pasture belonging to the latter’s tene- 
ment in the same place, stated that the tenement had been an assart 
in the king’s hand for which he had made a fine of 60s. with Hugh de 
Neville the forester for cultivating it, the case being adjourned.® 
On 23 October 1204 master Aristol’ the clerk was one of three 
who were appointed king’s bailiff in the counties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon.* At Michaelmas 1205 master Aristotiles and another 
rendered account as custodes of those counties ; 5 and in 1207 he and 
another gave three palfreys for having security of the seisin of their 
land and chattels in Huntingdonshire which had been taken into 
the king’s hand by reason of the tax of athirteenth.6 At Easter 1208 
master Arist’ and Simon his brother were mentioned in a Hunting- 
donshire entry;’ and at Michaelmas 1209 master Aristotil’ owed 
308. in Cambridgeshire. In the period 1193-1200, as master Arist’, 
he was a witness to a charter of Archbishop Hubert Walter in favour 
of Eynsham abbey.® 
In view of the Stukeley cases of 1199 and 1203 there can be no 

doubt that master Aristotle, the king’s justice, was the same man as 
master Aristotiles de Stukeley who became vicar of King’s Walden, 
co. Hertford. The church there was a joint gift to the Gilbertine 
priory of Malton in Yorkshire, partly given by Walter de Neville 
with the assent of his lord Geoffrey de Valognes, his charter being 
confirmed by the latter and by Robert and Hugh, bishops of Lincoln. 
The charter of the archdeacon of Huntingdon, recording that while 
the see of Lincoln was vacant he had instituted master Aristotiles de 
Stukeley to the vicarage on the joint presentation of Gilbert secundus, 
master of the order of Sempringham, Cyprian the prior and the 
convent of Malton, and Nicholas rector of Walden, a pension of 
twelve marks being payable to the priory, is printed here at no. 2 ; 
and master Aristotle’s charter binding himself to make the payment 
at no. 3. The payment of the pension had previously led to a dis- 
pute. An award was made by Elias prior of Bridlington, Andrew 

1 The Ramsey abbey evidence given below shows that this was Little and not Great 
Stukeley. The former was named Stiuecl’ Aristotil’ in 1207: Pipe Rol/ 9 John, p. 110. 

® Rot. Cur, Regis, i. 434. * Northants. Assize Rolls (Northants. Rec. Soc.), no. 717. 

* Rot. Litt. Pat., p. 47a. 5 Pipe Roll 7 Jobn, p. 81. 

® Rot. de Fin., p. 395; Pipe Roll 9 Jobn, p. 110. * Memoranda Roll ro John, p. 35. 

® Pipe Roll 11 John, p. 121. 

® Cart. Eynsham (Oxford Hist. Soc.), i. 60. This and another reference have been 
kindly provided by Dr. Eleanor Rathbone. 

1® Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Claudius D. xi (Malton Chartulary), new fos. 226, 226v. 
The Chartulary contains a section relating to Walden. At the Dissolution Malton 
priory held the farm of the rectory of King’s Walden, value 16 li. 138. 4d.: Mon. Ang., vi. 
974- 
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prior of Kirkham and Walter prior of Newburgh, following a man- 
date of Pope Innocent III dated 27 April 1205, that a pension of 
twelve marks was to be paid to Malton priory by Nicholas the clerk, 
rector of Walden, who had confessed that it was due.!_ The date of 
master Aristotle’s institution was therefore later; and as it took 
place while the see of Lincoln was vacant the date must be between 
10 May 1206, when William of Blois died, and 20 December 1209, 
when Hugh of Wells was consecrated. This conforms with the 
period when Gilbert secundus was mastet of the order of Sempring- 
ham,” Roger, who had been appointed by St. Gilbert in his lifetime, 
having been still in office in 1204 ;3 and also with the period when 
Cyprian was prior of Malton, occurring as prior in 1201 and 1202, 
and being succeeded by Adam who so occurs in 1214.5 

Master Aristotle had a son Nicholas the clerk, who held the 
rectory of King’s Walden and can presumably be identified with 
Nicholas the clerk, rector in 1205. The confirmation of his rectory 
by the prior and convent of Malton, subject to the pension of the 
twelve marks and a further payment to the nuns of Elstow is printed 
here at no. 4; and he issued a charter binding himself to pay the 
twelve marks, apparently on the same occasion as his father’s charter 
to that effect (note to no. 3). 

As master Aristotle’s father was alive in 1199 and Nicholas his 
son was rector of King’s Walden by 1205, his own birth can be 
placed about the middle of the twelfth century and that of Nicholas 
about twenty-five years later. It is probable that Nicholas held the 
rectory for a long period, being the Nicholas, rector of King’s 
Walden, who so occurs when William was prior of Malton ; * and 
the latter occurs as prior in the period 1234-49.?_ Adam de Stiuecle, 
who was rector of King’s Walden when Robert was bishop of 
Lincoln § [1148-66], was in all probability master Aristotle’s father. 

Evidence for the ancestry of Aristotle de Stukeley is given in the 
chartulary of Ramsey abbey, which held the vill of Little Stukeley.® 
In 1180-1200 an agreement was made between Robert abbot of 
Ramsey and Adam de Stukeley and Aristotiles his son for the farm of 
[Little] Stukeley at a rent of 100s.;! and at a later date, in 1228-31, 


1 Claudius D. xi, fo. 226v (e). 

2 A charter of Gilbert secundus, master of the order, is printed in Early Yorks. Charters, 
ii. no. 1134, where the extreme limits of 1199 and 1210 are assigned. 

* Yorks. Deeds (Yorks. Rec. Ser.), vi. no. 303. In the list of masters of the order 
given in V.C.H. Lincs. ii. 186, the election of Gilbert is dated 1205, an intervening 
master named John, elected in 1204, being the successor of Roger. 

* Lincs, Feet of Fines (Pipe Roll. Soc.), no. 21; Claudius D. xi, fo. 218. 

5 Yorks. Fines, Jobn (Surtees Soc.), p. 174. 

* Claudius D. xi, fo. 228(a). A later rector occurs in 1249 (ibid. fo. 228(b)). 

” Yorks. Fines, 1232-1246 (Yorks. Rec. Soc.), pp. 28, 177; 1246-1272, p. 9. 

® Claudius D. xi, fo. 226v (b). 

® Cited in V.C.H. Hunts. ii. 235. 

1° Cart. Mon. de Rameseia (Rolls Ser.), i. 106. In the same period master Aristotiles 
occurs as perpetual vicar of Hemingford [Abbots] (ibid. ii, no. 299). 
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Nicholas de Stukeley son of Aristotiles quitclaimed to the abbey his 
right in the manors of [Little] Stukeley and [Steeple] Gidding. 
Moreover, the vill of Little Stukeley had been held by Adam son of 
Henry the archdeacon for 8 li.; ? and Henry the archdeacon had held 
houses there, and had himself been farmer of the vill. From these 
references it has been deduced‘ that Aristotle was the grandson 
of Henry the archdeacon, who can be identified as Henry arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon, the historian. The latter died ¢. 1156-7; 
and on chronological grounds the deduction is justified. The name 
of the archdeacon’s father is known to be Nicholas, who died in 1110 
and was buried at Lincoln;® and it can be regarded as reasonably 
certain that master Aristotle the king’s justice, a/ias master Aristotle 
de Stukeley, was the fourth in a descent of five generations in the 
male line. It may be added that the name Aristotle was not an 
unique occurrence in Little Stukeley, for an Aristotle son of William 
was one of those who held an inquisition on the tenancies in the 
vill at a later period.*® 

Apart from his services as an itinerant justice the references to 
master Aristotle given in the present note have been mainly confined 
to the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon and Hertford. Unless, 
however, there were two different contemporaries of the same name 
—a fact that is scarcely likely—master Aristotle can be traced to the 
north of England at a slightly earlier period. He occurs among the 
witnesses to three charters preserved in the muniments of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham.’ The first ® is a quitclaim to Durham 
ptiory of the church of Kirkby on Bain, co. Lincoln, and land there; 
it was issued in 1179 in the chapter at Durham before G[ermanus] 
the prior and convent. The second ® relates to Wolviston, par. 
Billingham, co. Durham, and was issued at Durham in the presence 
of Hugh bishop of Durham and the barons of the bishopric, being 
dated 1180. The third is a confirmation of the church of Elling- 
ham, Northumberland, issued to the priory by Mabel de Grenville. 
There seems to be no clue to explain the appearance of master 

1 See p. 305, n. 10 (ibid. ii, no. 457). ® Ibid. iii, no. 657. 

* Ibid. i, no. 219; iii, no. 657. * V..C.H. Hunts. ii. 235. 

5 Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. Anglorum (Rolls Ser.), vii, § 27. There is no good 


reason to doubt that he was Nicholas, archdeacon of Cambs., Hunts. and Herts., one 
of the seven archdeacons appointed by bishop Remigius (fbid. app. ‘ De Contemptu 
Mundi’, § 4). 

® Cart. Mon. de Rameseia, i, n0. 219. 

* My thanks are due to Mr. J. E. Fagg for kindly supplying the details relating to 
these. The connection of master Aristotle with Durham was originally made known 
to me from a photostat of the first of the charters lent by Miss K. Major some years ago 
for another purpose. 

® 3.3. Ebor. 37. 

* 4.9. Spec. 30; printed in Feod. Prioratus Dunelm. (Surtees Soc.), p. 141 n., where 
the date is wrongly given as 1185. 

10 4.2. Spec. 9; there are three documents undex this reference, two being duplicates 
and the third slightly differing; see Northumberland County History, ii. 271 n., 272 n. 
Mag. Aristotle occurs as a witness in all three, 
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Aristotle as a witness to these charters. It is not without signifi- 
cance that a certain Gilbert Aristotil occurs as the rector of Branxton, 
Northumberland, in the period between the extreme limits of 1200 
and 1234;! but in the absence of evidence any suggestion for a 
possible connection between him and master Aristotle would not 


be justified. 


London CHARLES CLAY 


1. British Museum, Cotton MS. Claudius D. xi (Malton Chartulary), 
new fo, 222% (c). 17 Sept. 1194. 


Hec est finalis concordia facta in curia domini regis apud Lincoln[iam] 
die Sabbati proxima post exaltacionem sancte crucis anno regni regis 
Ricardi vj.t0 coram Gaufrido filio Petri, Willelmo de Stutteuill’, Willelmo 
de Auboign’, Henrico de Wychingt[ona], magistro Aristotil’, justic’ 
domini regis etaliis baronibus et fidelibus domini regis ibidem tunc presen- 
tibus inter Augustinum canonicum positum loco Rad[ulfi] prioris de 
Malt[ona] in curia domini regis ad lucrandum uel perdendum petentem 
et Johannem Coleman filium Henrici Coleman tenentem de una bouata 
terre et uno tofto et de communi pastura clx. bidentibus * vnde placitum 
fuit inter eos in curia domini regis et quam terram et pasturam prefatus 
Augustinus clamauit per cartam Henrici Coleman patris predicti Johannis, 
scilicet quod predictus Augustinus quietum clamauit in perpetuum de se 
et de prioratu de Malt[ona] et de successoribus eorum totam predictam 
bouatam terre et toftum cum communi pastura prefato Johanni et 
heredibus suis in perpetuum. Et pro hac quieta clamancia et fine et 
conc[ordia] prefatus Johannes dedit predicto Augustino canonico xx. 
marcas argenti. 


2. Ibid., new fo. 227(a). 1206-1209. 


Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum peruen- 
erit R. archidiaconus Huntedun[ie] salutem in Domino. Nouerit 
uniuersitas uestra me uacante sede Lincoln’ ad presentacionem Gyleberti 
secundi magistri ordinis de Sempingh[am] et Cypriani prioris et conuen- 
tus de Malt[ona] et Nicholai persone de Walden’ admisisse magistrum 
Aristotilem de Stiueclea ad vicariam ecclesie de Walden et ipsum in 
eadem perpetuum uicarium canonice instituisse percipiendo omnia ad 
eandem ecclesiam pertinencia tota uita sua soluendo inde annuatim priori 
et conuentui de Malt[ona] pro persona de Walden’ debitam et antiquam 
pensionem duodecim marcarum ad duos terminos scilicet sex marcas 
infra octabas Pasche et sex marcas infra octabas sancti Michaelis et persone 
de Walden quolibet anno unum aureum nomine personatus in festo sancti 


1 Northumberland County History, xi. 101. The charter on which this is based, 
printed in Raine, North Durham, app. p. 140, is 1.2. Spec. 23 in the Durham muniments. 

2 The previous entry, a charter issued by John Coleman, shows that the land and 
pasture lay in Suggebroc [Sudbrook, par. Ancaster, co. Lincoln]. 
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Michaelis saluis episcopalibus consuectudinibus a dicto Aristotile soluendis 
et in omnibus Lincoln’ ecclesie dignitate. Quod ut ratum futuris tem- 
poribus permaneat presenti pagina apposicione sigilli mei roborata duxi 
protestandum. 


3. Ibid., new fo. 227" (e). 1206-1209. 


Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis magister Aristotiles salutem. 
Nouerit uniuersitas uestra quod teneor reddere canonicis beate Marie de 
Malton[a] annvatim quo uixero nomine pensionis ecclesie de Walden’ 
xij. marcas argenti ita quod dimidium ad Pascha et dimidium ad festum 
sancti Johannis baptiste persoluam. Super hoc autem tactis sacrosanctis 
ewangeliis in capitulo Malton[e] iuraui me fidelitatem pretaxatis canonicis 
in omnibus seruaturum et prenominatam pensionem ad predictos terminos 
soluturum.? 


4. Ibid., new fo. 227° (g). 1206-¢. 1209. 


Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis prior et conuentus sancte Marie 
de Malt[ona] salutem in Domino. Nouerit uniuersitas uestra nos con- 
cessisse et hac carta nostra confirmasse Nicholao clerico filio magistri 
Aristotil’ ecclesiam nostram de Walden’ cum omnibus pertinenciis suis 
tenendam de nobis quoad uixerit uel uitam mutauerit reddendo nobis 
annuatim nomine pensionis xij. marcas argenti videlicet sex marcas ad 
mediam quadragesimam et sex marcas ad natiuitatem sancti Johannis 
baptiste. Ipse eciam Nicholaus soluet pro nobis monialibus de Aunes- 
touue ® xx. solidos annuos pro quibusdam decimis infra limites ejusdem 
ecclesie de Walden’ contentis, scilicet decem solidos ad Natale et decem 
solidos ad natiuitatem sancti Johannis baptiste, et indempnitatem nostram 
inde conseruabit. Et ut hec debitam per omnia optineant firmitatem idem 
Nicholaus in capitulo nostro constitutus tactis sacrosanctis ewangeliis 
iurauit quod fidelitatem nobis in hiis omnibus obseruabit. Nec aliquis 
machinabitur per se uel per alium per quod condicio nostra deterioretur. 
Ipse uero omnia honera ad predictam ecclesiam spectancia sustinebit. 
Hiis testibus, etc. 


1 This is followed by a similar obligation by Nicholas son of master Aristotil’. 

® The Benedictine nunnery of Elstow, co. Bedford, which possessed a pension from 
the church of King’s Walden at the Dissolution (Mom. Ang., iii. 416). ‘The spellings 
Anestow and Alnestowe occur in 1202 and 1203 (Cur. Reg. Rolls, ii. 96, 159). 








Reviews of Books 


A History of Greece to 322 B.C. By N. G. L. Hammonp. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1959. 355.) 


Tue Headmaster of Clifton has produced what is essentially a political 
and military history of the Greek world from the earliest times to the year 
after the death of Alexander the Great, with an occasional excursus 
(six chapters, all short, out of thirty-three) on such subjects as literature, 
art, religion, thought, ‘ intellectual background ’ and ‘ social and econ- 
omic background ’. 

It is true that histories of Greece have normally followed this pattern, 
with a continuous account of events occupying almost the whole picture; 
and Mr. Hammond is certainly much more successful when he is writing a 
straight narrative than when he is discussing institutions or ideas. But 
it is above all the intellectual and spiritual achievements of the Greeks 
and the unprecedented development of their political institutions which 
command our deepest interest today. The Greeks showed extraordinary 
creativity and originality over a very wide range of art and literature; 
they also laid the foundations of scientific thought, and tney invented 
democracy—within a citizen body and a slave economy, but democracy 
unmistakably. In the past, the writer of a general history of Greece 
intended primarily for undergraduates and sixth-formers (who are likely 
to form the great majority of Mr. Hammond’s readers) had a large captive 
audience of young people who were expected to pick up a certain amount 
of Greek history as a necessary ‘ background ’ to the classical languages 
and literature. That particular audience is steadily shrinking, and those 
who want to encourage the study of Greek civilization, as a force that 
lives with us still, must now compete in a more open market. They will 
not be much helped by this book, which gives a prodigious amount of 
detailed factual information (all the names and dates are there), but makes 
very dull reading, mainly perhaps because it concentrates on the least 
important and interesting aspects of Greek history—the wars and alliances 
and diplomatic exchanges—and gives but an insipid account of the bril- 
liant achievement of the Greeks, failing moreover to relate it in any 
significant way to the society that produced it. But let us now put all 
such complaints aside and consider only what Mr. Hammond has actually 
given us. 

The curse of modern scholarship in the field of Greek history, above 
all the period before ¢. 433 (when Thucydides begins in earnest), is the 
attempt to make detailed and precise reconstructions of a whole range of 
subjects for which adequate evidence simply does not exist, the gaps 
being filled by conjecture, supported by the arbitrary selection of some of 
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the conflicting statements of late and often unreliable authors. Mr. 
Hammond warns us on page 23 that in regard to the earlier period of 
Greek history he ‘ places more credence in the traditions preserved by 
eatly Greek writers than many of his colleagues would do’. That is 
putting it mildly.. Even when he is writing of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies one often has the feeling that for him ‘ the ancient sources ’, early 
and late, bad as well as good, form a corpus all of which possesses some 
value and must be worked in somehow. At first sight, one may be pleased 
to find at the foot of most pages references to sources, secondary as well as 
primary, and virtually nothing else. (The majority of the few references 
to modern work are to the author’s own articles in the classical journals.) 
Soon, however, disappointment and even irritation supervene: again and 
again what Mr. Hammond gives us is an interpretation of his own, 
occasionally with a note that the question is disputed, but much more often 
without even that—and Mr. Hammond’s interpretations tend to be highly 
idiosyncratic: many of them would probably be rejected by most ancient 
historians. Of course a historian is entitled to state his own views, how- 
ever widely they may differ from current opinion, but he can give a very 
false impression, especially to young students, if, like Mr. Hammond, he 
constantly ignores the very existence of opinions different from his own 
and gives an over-confident presentation of just one view, as if he were 
stating undisputed facts. 

There is space for only one example. Mr. Hammond introduces into 
early Athenian society a fundamental distinction between ‘ clansmen’ 
(yewvjra:) and what he calls ‘ guildsmen ’ (i.e. dpyed@ves), and he builds 
a great deal upon it (see pp. 154-G6o, 187-9), although it has no justification 
in the sources. He seems to be relying mainly on a long-disputed frag- 
ment of Philochorus (F. 35a) which has now been convincingly explained 
in quite a different way by Professor Andrewes (in a paper to be published 
in ]. Hellenic Studies, 1961). 

Where the evidence is good and less source-criticism is required, 
M+. Hammond does very much better. He is at his best in dealing with 
military campaigns, and it is only over Salamis that he lets us down: his 
long article on that battle, on which pages 239-44 of this book are based, 
has already been shot to pieces by Professor Pritchett (Amer. ]. Arch., 
1959). Mr. Hammond has a first-hand acquaintance with much of the 
Aegean world, of which he has made good use, and his geographical 
descriptions are admirable. He not only knows the literary and epi- 
gtaphic sources; he has also mastered a great deal of the archaeological 
material, which he summarizes most capably. A minor fault is his 
omission to take account of the French excavations at Delphi: these would 
surely lead most people to reject his statement (p. 97) that the fame of the 
oracle was ‘already paramount on the mainland early in the eighth 
century’. His treatment of the problems of early coinage, however, is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. On all numismatic questions he refers to one 
book only: C. Seltman, Greek Coins, which he cites from the first edition, 
of 1933, although a second has been available since 1955. Mr. Hammond 
follows this not very reliable work in clinging to the early dates for the 
introduction of coinage in Asia Minor and the Greek mainland, although 
the case against them is now overwhelming (see most recently, for 
Athens, Dr. Kraay in Num. Chron., 1956). 
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Down to the very end of the Peloponnesian War, Mr. Hammond’s 
heroes are the Spartans. He shows no understanding of the extent to 
which their whole way of life was conditioned by their need to hold the 
fertile land of Messenia and keep down the Helots. (Was it not his 
appropriation of the Rhinemaidens’ treasure which drove Fafner to 
turn himself into a dragon and live a solitary life in a cave?) All the 
Greeks had slaves, a polyglot and disunited mass, and a few had serfs as 
well, but only the Spartans kept in total subjection by force a Greek race 
not less numerous than themselves, who never lost their national con- 
sciousness. 

In the fourth century, where Mr. Hammond is otherwise at his best 
(especially on Alexander), he paints a picture of Philip II of Macedon 
which many may think idealized to the point of absurdity (see, ¢.g., pp. 
$73-6, ending with the suggestion that ‘the springs of his personality 
and his policy . . . are to be found in a deep religious conviction ’). 
The label, ‘ unscrupulous in his ambition’, is applied (p. 650), not to that 
militaristic autocrat, avid for power as he was, but to Demosthenes. 

Mr. Hammond has clearly taken great pains over this book, and there 
are few outright errors, such as the statement (p. 189) that the demes of a 
Cleisthenic trittys were ‘for the most part not contiguous with one 
another ’ (the truth is the exact opposite), or the inclusion (p. 463) of 
Epicrates among those whom Mr. Hammond calls the ‘ democratic 
leaders ’ (i.e. the imperialists) in 392/1. In fact Epicrates was an advocate 
of peace, like Andocides, and was condemned with him (see Philochorus, 
F. 149a, which Mr. Hammond ignores, although he cites the much less 
important F. 149b). Something has evidently gone wrong with the 
sentence on page 163 in which Solon is said to have abolished all the laws 
of Draco, ‘ except those governing trial by bloodshed ’ ( for bloodshed ?). 
There are very few misprints, the only one worth mentioning being a 
false reference on page 295, note 1, where ‘ GHI 348’ should read ‘ GHI 
65’. 

New College, Oxford G. E. M. pe Sre. Crorx 


The Northern Seas. Shipping and commerce in northern Europe A.D. 300- 
rroo. By Arcnrsatp R. Lewis. (Princeton University Press. 
London: O.U.P., 1958. 72s.) 


Tus volume of nearly 500 pages, packed with information and refer- 
ences, would seem at first sight to represent a major contribution to 
out understanding of the history of the early Middle Ages. Professor 
Lewis has had the courage to pick broad themes for his enquiries. If 
a history of the North Sea is the natural complement to his earlier 
study of the Mediterranean world, it is a much more complex subject 
and only a brave man would undertake to master it. More than 2,000 
footnotes testify to his extraordinary range of reading. He seems to 
have made himself acquainted with almost all the written material, 
both primary and secondary, and he is as much at home in the literature 
of archaeology and numismatics as he is in that of the narrative sources 
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and charters. The amount of work that has gone into the book must 
have been prodigious, and the task of producing from his notes a 
coherent picture and a readable text must have been very great. Yet 
it has been successfully accomplished. Though the book sometimes 
wanders rather far from its main theme and much of the effect is 
produced by the piling up of factual evidence, it holds the reader’s 
attention throughout. 

Unfortunately Mr. Lewis’s many good qualities do not include that 
of accuracy, and accuracy is for the historian what charity is for the 
Christian, for without it such other virtues as he may possess are 
rendered of no account. It is of course a relative term, and the reason- 
able critic must allow for a small percentage of error in any major 
work of scholarship, more particularly where the material involved is 
drawn from very diverse sources in a number of different languages. 
Mr. Lewis’s errors, however, are on so monumental a scale as to 
deprive his work of most of the value it would otherwise have had. 
One must assume that his original notes were neither very complete 
nor very legible, for only so can one account for the many omissions 
and the misspellings of foreign words, and that he is not accustomed 
to check his references at any stage during the preparation of his manu- 
script for the press. 

This inaccuracy is most immediately apparent in the extraordinary 
misspellings of the names of persons and places, and in the garbling of 
the titles of books and periodicals. Amongst modern scholars Myres 
appears consistently as Myers, Turville-Petre as Turville-Petrie, Van 
Werveke as Van Werweke, Ekwall as Eckwall. Bernhard von Simson 
is W. Simpson (p. 279, n. 106), Des Marez is Marez (p. 165, n. 296), 
Vannérus is Vanerus (p. 265, n. 56), Todd is Toad (p. 268, n. 63), 
Goubert is Gaudert (p. 131, n. 116), Gaettens is Graetens (p. 479, n. 88). 
G. H. Verbist’s Saint Willibrord is rendered as C. W. Werbist, Saint 
Willibrod (p. 389, n. 349), and Bolin and Skovmand appear frequently 
as Bollin and Shovmand. Historical figures fare equally badly: 
Odoacer is Odocer (p. 78), Arnulf of Germany is Arnaulf (pp. 278, 296), 
Archbishop Wigmund of York is Wigam (p. 201) or Wigham (p. 227), 
the historian Richer is Richier (p. 345, n. 145), Charles the Bald is 
Charles the Bold (p. 388, n. 344). Scandinavian bracteates, in defiance 
of their etymology, are spelt throughout as brachteates, and Hamwich 
appears equally incongruously as Hamwith. The north Germantownof 
Liineburg figures as Lunéville in the text and as Luneberg in a foot- 
note on page 346. The Polyptique of Abbot Irminon is transmuted 
into the ‘ Polyptype of Abbot Irmirion’ (p. 350, n. 187) and the 
Encomium Emmae into the Economium Emmae (p. 421). Volume i of 
D. R. Ehmck and W. von Bippen’s Bremisches Urkundenbuch is cited on 
page 296, note 208, as ‘ Bremischer, Urkedunbuch in auftage der Senats 
der frien Hanestad Bremen’. Amongst periodicals and series one finds 
such curiosities as Jour. Royal Soc. Suffolk (p. 127, 0. 89; p. 129, N. 109) 
for the Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, Sitz. der Kaiser 
Prusse Akad. der Wissenschaften (p. 119, 0. 40), Script. in usum scholarium 
(p. 282, nm. 125), Neuss. Archiv. (p. 202, n. 100), and Oudheidkunige 
Medeelingen (p. 265,. 55). Revue belge is scarcely an adequate abbrevia- 
tion for the Revue belge de philologie et @’bistoire (p. 196, n. 68). 
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A few slips of such a kind will occur in any printed work, however 
carefully it is revised, but here they far exceed the most generous limits 
of tolerance. Plain errors of fact are also frequent: it was Euric and 
not Athaulf who conquered central Gaul (p. 68), there were no Visi- 
gothic coins in the Sutton Hoo treasure (p. 124), it was Aethelbert and 
not Aethelwulf of Kent who married Bertha (p. 124), John the Alms- 
giver was patriarch of Alexandria and not of Constantinople 
(p. 130), Alan and not Richard of Brittany found asylum in England 
in the nine hundred and thirties (p. 324). Volumes and dates in 
periodical references are frequently incorrect. Evans’s article on the 
Delgany hoard—it is misspelt Delganey—is given on page 208 as Num. 
Chron., new series, xxiv (1882), 61-79, and on page 305 as 3rd series, 
xxxi (1882), 61-70; it is actually 3rd series, ii (1882), 61-86. Combe’s 
article on the Halton Moor hoard was in the volume of Archaeologia 
for 1817, not that for 1907 (p. 427, nn. 146, 149). Howorth’s article 
on the Avars in Proc. R. Asiatic Soc. is referred to in footnotes on pages 
80 and 209; in the first it is dated 1898 and in the second 1880, both 
being wrong—it should be 1889—and the pages of the article are not 
50-137 but 721-810. Figures in general fare badly; a Welsh tribute 
of 200 lb. of silver on page 327 (n. 34) becomes 300 Ib. on page 330 
(n. 52), the latter figure being correct, and the Courbanton hoard 
(misspelt Courbaton) did not contain ‘ over 12,000 silver deniers ’ 
(p. 292) but only about 1,200. 

These endless mistakes of fact naturally invalidate the conclusions 
based upon them. On pages 208 and 305 we are told that the Frankish 
coins in the ‘ Delganey’ hoard are evidence of the relations between 
France and Ireland in the early ninth century. There were no Frankish 
coins in the Delgany hoard. On page 32 it is suggested that a silver 
coin of Constantius Chlorus struck in Aquitaine and found in Norway 
perhaps demonstrates a connection between western Gaul and western 
Norway in the early fourth century. The coin was struck at Aquileia, 
not in Aquitaine. (It was also of bronze, not silver.) On pages 327 
and 427 the presence of ‘ two stamped gold bars ’ in the Halton Moor 
hoard from Lancashire is made the basis for the suggestion that much 
of the gold in Anglo-Saxon England was Irish in origin. The objects 
in question were Scandinavian bracteates, not ‘ bars’, so they had 
nothing to do with Ireland; there were also six of them, not two. 
References in tenth-century Spanish charters to solidi gallicanes are 
interpreted as ‘ French money’ and used to illustrate relations with 
France (p. 290); they were in fact a money of account based on the 
coinage of Galicia in Visigothic times. On pages 292-4 there is a 
discussion of the growing localization of trade in France in the second 
half of the ninth century, the evidence being very largely the diminu- 
tion in the numbers of Frankish mints represented in coin hoards. 
The following passage occurs on page 292: ‘ A somewhat later small 
hoard at Blizy near Arques-sur-Aube (/eg. Bligny near Arcis-sur- 
Aube) which appears to date from 890 contains 10 coins from Rouen, 
10 from Paris, 8 (rec¢#é? 11) from Verdun, 2 from Reims, one from Sens, 
one from Metz, and one from Marsalla (/eg. Marsal). Equally local is 
the composition of the nearby hoard of Mourray (/eg. Nourray).’? Who 
would imagine in reading this that the Bligny hoard also contained 
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16 coins of Bar, 7 of Bayeux, 6 of Melle, 4 of Mont-Lassois, 3 of 
Jouarre, 2 each of ‘ Courtsessin ’, Dijon, Orléans and the Palace mint, 
and one each of Aachen, Arras, Cambrai, Chalons-sur-Marne, Laon, 
Le Mans, Provins, Quentovic, St. Denis, Tournai and Troyes, together 
with several whose mints cannot be precisely located? As for Nourray, 
a small hoard of only 20 coins, the mints represented are Aachen, 
Amiens, Auxerre, Bayeux, Chalon-sur-Saéne, Nevers, Orléans, Paris, 
Rheims, St. Denis, Thérouanne, Tours and the Palace mint. | This is 
scarcely evidence of localization. 

Even when the facts are more or less correct the conclusions drawn 
from them are often unjustified. On pages 149-50 and 215-16 there 
is a discussion cr the commercial relations between the Baltic lands and 
the Near East in Sassanian and Umayyad times. It is based almost 
entirely on coin hoards: 25 Sassanian dirhams found in the Aland 
Islands, 35 in Gotland, 86 (rect? 79) in Sweden; four separate hoards 
from Gotland with Umayyad dirhams and a fifth containing 37 Umay- 
yad out of a total of ‘ more than 4,000 (rec#é 2673) Arabic dirhams dating 
fromtheeighthtothetenthcentury’; aninth-century hoard from Swedish 
Uppland containing ‘a large number of Umayyad pieces ’—actually 
9 out of a total of 136 coins. After referring to the influx of Sassanian 
dirhams, Mr. Lewis underlines both its significance and its sequel. 
* Nor did Moslem conquest of Persia end this coin export to the Baltic. 
Rather it increased it (p. 150). . . . If one allows for a certain time to 
elapse between the minting of such coins and their arrival in distant 
Scandinavia, it is still apparent that the flow of commerce from the 
Bast to the Baltic and beyond was not interrupted in the first years of 
the Carolingian era’ (pp. 215-16). All this looks impressive, but 
what do we find when we go back to the hoards themselves? The 
twenty-five Sassanian dirhams in the Aland Islands come from a single 
hoard of the mid-ninth century. The Sassanian coins found in Sweden 
are from five hoards of the middle or late ninth century. Those found 
in Gotland are from a large number of different hoards, the earliest of 
which is of the late ninth century and the majority from the late tenth 
or eleventh centuries. The Umayyad coins from Gotland are from 
hoards of the same period, one (Stora Velinge) of the early tenth and 
the others of the late tenth or eleventh centuries. There are in short 
no grounds for believing that a single one of the coins in question 
reached the Baltic before the middle of the ninth century, and on rela- 
tions between Scandinavia and the Near East in Sassanian and Umayyad 
times they throw no light whatsoever. 

One further point must be made. Mr. Lewis suffers in an aggra- 
vated form from the tendency of scholars to interpret all movements 
of coin and goods as evidence for trade. This is a matter which I have 
discussed elsewhere,* and there is no need to enlarge upon it here. 
Trade is only one of many possibilities: plunder, tribute, gifts between 
rulers, dowries, ransoms and so forth are alternatives that have to be 
taken into account. All that we know from the written sources of 
life in the Dark Ages indicates that they were very important factors 
indeed. Archeological evidence is in its nature ambiguous, and we 


1 In Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth series, ix (1959), 123-40. 
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must beware of the temptation to see trade everywhere. This is par- 
ticularly true of the interpretation of coin hoards. In special circum- 
stances a merchant would bring actual cash abroad to pay for the goods 
he sought, but in general long-distance trade was effected by barter 
or by its equivalent, purchase and sale at each end of a trade route. 
The Radanite merchants described by Ibn-Khurdadhbih exported 
slaves, furs and weapons from Europe to the East, sold them there, 
and used the proceeds to purchase spices and other luxury goods to 
bring back to Europe. There would be no appreciable transfer of coin 
in one direction or the other. Most long-distance trade was probably 
of this character, and coins found far from their place of origin seem 
in general to have reached their final resting places by other means. 
Exceptions of course there were, such as Roman trade with India and 
Islamic trade with south Russia, in both of which actual cash was 
involved, but the indiscriminate attribution of coin hoards to trade 
and the tracing of trade routes by their incidence involve a misuse of 
archeological evidence which it is high time to bring to a halt. 

It is painful to have to write such an unqualified condemnation of 
a book by a scholar who is highly gifted and who has clearly put into 
it many years of work. But the subject is one of those which overlap 
several disciplines, and it is precisely books on such topics which, if 
they are not up to standard, are calculated to do most harm in the 
world of scholarship. This is the case here. Experts tend to be 
charitable towards subjects which they do not themselves profess. 
The historian accustomed to deal with the written sources will note the 
faulty manner in which these are employed, but will be tempted to 
accept as trustworthy the archeological and numismatic material which 
to him may be largely new. The numismatist will detect the glaring 
errors of fact and inference in the sections of the book which he feels 
competent to criticize, but will take it for granted that the historical 
background is correct. Both groups of scholars should be fairly 
warned that if they rely on Mr. Lewis’s book at all, they do so at their 
peril. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge Purtie GRIERSON 


Royal Writs in England from the Conquest to Glanvill. Edited by R. C. 
VAN CAENEGEM. (London: Quaritch, for the Selden Society, 1959. 
£3 138. 6d.) 


Dr. VAN CAENEGEM Studied at Ghent under Professor Ganshof and then 
in England under Professor Plucknett, and has produced a learned and 
unusual contribution to the Selden Society series. It is unusual in having 
an Introduction of over 400 pages followed by a Text of little more than 
100 pages. 

The text consists of 198 writs illustrating the Introduction; they are 
taken from the printed and manuscript sources listed at pages xv—xxix. 
This is a valuable collection of material. Of course in many cases the 
writs are drawn from cartularies made long after the event and their 
authenticity is not easily established, but Dr. Van Caenegem has been 
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cautious in his selection. They are grouped under headings of an ad- 
mittedly anachronistic nature, such as Writs of Right, Writs ‘ Praecipe’ 
Debt and Entry, Writs of ‘ Novel Disseisin’. This makes allocation 
difficult: it is hard, for instance, to see why ‘ Novel Disseisin’ (nos. 
62-100) should include nos. 66, 70, 72-3, 77, 83, 88 and 97 which order 
seisin or reseisin of land in circumstances not revealed, or nos. 71 and 99 
whose facts suggest writs of entry sine assensu. ‘These are minor points, 
for in seeking out and making available the writs Dr. Van Caenegem has 
done a great service. 

The author’s own words best describe the Introduction, which deals 
with the eleventh and twelfth century royal writ: 


Its scope is this: first, to examine its diplomatic characteristics— 
its essence, origin and development as a written instrument. I will 
then examine the multifarious executive writ, as the weapon of the 
powerful Anglo-Norman rulers, and will finally try to show how a 
process of judicialisation (i.e. of imposing judicial safeguards and 
of attaching judicial techniques) has turned a section of the old, pro- 
tean executive writs into the well-known originating writs of the 
common law. 


It is written in English which at times engagingly (for example, the 
constant use of ‘to the contrary’) and often confusingly (uncertainty 
about the difference between ‘ has’ and ‘ had’ in speaking of the past) 
betrays its Continental origins. The apparatus of learning is formidable 
and often justified, but the Introduction would have been much shorter 
if there had been less repetition. 

One major problem recurring throughout the book is the extent to 
which the law of twelfth-century England is due to imitation of older 
Continental practice, and in this connection Dr. Van Caenegem discusses 
the origin of the civil jury and the views of Fritz Schulz on the writ 
Precipe. The second major theme is the judicialization of executive 
writs, one illustration of which is the development of nove/ disseisin. These 
three topics merit a number of comments here. 

Recognitions are divided in chapter iv into Inquests (an administrative 
device ordered from above), Popular Juries (a judicial technique agreed 
to by parties or awarded by a court) and Assizes (a judicial technique of 
royal origin). One conclusion reached is that the Popular Jury as a 
technique for settling civil disputes can be traced back to the Anglo-Saxon 
period, so that Brunner was wrong, and the older English historians 
right for the wrong reasons. Cases are given to support this view. Only 
one of them comes from before the Conquest, and it can fairly be said to 
be crucial. It is the case between Ramsey and Thorney Abbeys in 105 3~5 
discussed by Miss Harmer in her Anglo-Saxon Writs (pp. 252-6). The 
main authorities are a writ and a memorandum, both in Anglo-Saxon, 
probably based on actual events, but drawn up in their present form in the 
Anglo-Norman period. A group of laymen (/ewedemen) chosen by the 
parties is said to have decided a boundary dispute. Two difficulties in 
accepting this interpretation may be mentioned. According to the 
memorandum the Abbot of Ramsey ‘ betealde the marke andthe mere . . . 
and theise lewedemen hit sworen after thanne that it was betold’. For 
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Miss Harmer (p. 254) they swore ‘when Abbot Aelfwine had proved 
his claim’, for Dr. Van Caenegem (p. 70) ‘ after Abbot Aelfwine had 
stated his claim.’ ‘The contemporary Latin version of the writ translates 
* betalde ’ as ‘ diracionavit’, which suggests that the fabricators of writ 
and memorandum thought in Miss Harmer’s terms. Moreover, the 
memorandum gives two laymen for Thorney and three for Ramsey, 
which, if this is not just a slip, would be extraordinary if the jury were to 
settle the matter, but understandable if they merely designated areas after 
the proportions had been previously settled in some other way. 

Writing in 1942 (54 Juridicial Review i) Fritz Schulz made two points. 
He claimed that the composers of the writ Precipe were influenced by 
Frankish formulae which descended from the late-Roman procedure per 
libellum which is found in the Variae of Cassiodorus and which can be 
traced back to Ptolemaic times. All these formulae are framed in the 
alternative, and Schulz’s second point was that this is true of Precipe as 
found in Glanvill: the writ is not, as Maitland and Holdsworth thought, 
an executive order with provision for summons in case of contempt of 
the order, but rather, as the chapter heading ‘ breve de summonendo 
aliquo’ makes clear, a writ of summons containing two conditional 
orders—to restore land unless he prefers to come, or to come unless he 
prefers to restore. As to form, Dr. Van Caenegem dissents (pp. 121-4) 
because there is no true formal similarity, i.e. ‘ identity in formulas and 
expressions and vocabulary’. Of course the question of formulary 
indebtedness is always arguable, but Dr. Van Caenegem is surely right 
when he stresses (pp. 239-48) that in any case the English writ as found 
in Glanvill is not a newly invented or borrowed form, but is the product 
of a long development out of purely executive writs ordering restitution, 
through writs giving a real choice of restoration or explanation, to the 
final form found in Glanvill in which the order to restore is a ‘ mere 
fossil’, and the writ, now sent to the sheriff, is a fully judicial writ of 
summons. This last point Schulz had, as stated above, already made. 
Dr. Van Caenegem concludes (pp. 247-8) with the suggestion that the 
Precipe should in logic have dropped the fossil as did the writs Ostensurus 
quare; but this ignores an important difference between the two groups. 
In the Precipe writs the wrong is remediable—the wrongdoer can perform 
his duty by restoring the land, doing the services, performing the con- 
venant, paying the debt, rendering the account, giving back the chattels; 
in the Ostensurus quare writs the wrong is in general irremediable save by 
damages awarded by a court—trespass in all its forms is the typical case. 

The traditional account of novel disseisin supposes the invention, 
probably in 1166, of a standard writ of novel disseisin in the form found in 
Glanvill, litigated between parties before itinerant justices, and having 
experimental precursors of the kind printed by Bigelow in his Placita 
Anglo- Normannica which go back at least fifty years. Dr. Van Caenegem 
has a different view. From the Conquest to 1166 attention was focused 
on the individual disseisee and not on the wrongdoer. This period has a 
unity, for even in the first decade of Henry II royal orders of reseisin were 
primarily executive, although quasi-judicial reservations were now often 
attached; they ‘ were not a commission to judges to hear a case between 
litigants, nor were they a summons to those litigants to appear in some 
established law court’ (p. 280). Then, probably in 1166, the king made 
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an assize. Justices were to itinerate and impanel local juries who would 
present to them the unlawful disseisins which had taken place, probably 
within a limited time; the justices were to punish the dissessors and 
restore seisin to the disseised; the process was criminal in nature, the 
justices acting ex officio and not in response to a writ requesting a recogni- 
tion; it was a single great inquest, not meant to institute a regular 
practice, and its work was done by 1171. In 1176 came the Assize of 
Northampton c. 5 which contained a new assize of which the character 
and purpose were the same, though there was now a definite time limit 
and novel disseisins were aimed at; the work of this second inquest was 
done by 1178. The last decade of the reign saw the ‘ amalgamation of 
the younger technique of the assizes on disseisin with the older traditions 
of royal intervention in favour of individuals to help them to get back 
their lost seisins and of local recognitions deciding litigation on land. 
The outcome of this coalescence was the classic action of movel disseisin ’, 
and thus ‘ a criminal ex officio action became mainly a civil action on private 
initiative’ (p. 290). The theory is strikingly parallel to that which sees 
the criminal presentments, instituted at Clarendon in 1166, as no more than 
a temporary measure, re-iterated in amended form in 1176. It suggests 
some problems. 

The choice of 1166, about which Dr. Van Caenegem expresses cautious 
doubts (p. 284, n. 2), is governed by the appearance in the Pipe Roll of 
that year of the first amercement ‘ pro dissaisina super assisam ’, but it 
seems never to have been remarked that this entry (Pipe Ro//, 12 Henry Il, 
p. 65) appears in the early part of the account and not under Nova Placita 
et Nove Conventiones. The chronology is based mainly on statistical 
information from the Pipe Rolls, which is described by Dr. Van Caenegem 
as ‘ probably among the most imperfect ever put together’ for reasons 
given by him at pages 98—9. Fines for disseisins, summarized in a graph at 
page 296, show two sharp outbursts roughly corresponding to the periods 
following the two assizes. The fines have been carefully analysed year 
by year, but there is no attempt to relate them to the programme of 
judicial eyres established by Mr. Richardson (anée, xliii. 167-71). In fact, 
the two outbursts exactly reflect this programme of eyres from 1166 
onwards; there are, as Dr. Van Caenegem says, no new fines recorded 
from 1171 to 1175, but then there were no judicial visitations in those 
years: moreover, the fines begin again with the two circuits of 1175, a 
year before the Assize of Northampton, and four years after the putative 
assize of 1166 is supposed to have finished its temporary work. The 
opinion that process was semi-criminal and by presentment, rather than 
by recognition between litigants, rests on a few cases in which vills and 
hundreds were amerced for concealing disseisins, and they are rightly 
described by Dr. Van Caenegem as a ‘ precious indication’ (p. 284); 
but the reader is left to reconcile this opinion with the point the author 
made when commenting on the incidence of recognitions, namely that 
there are two ‘ waves’ of recognitions coinciding with the two disseisin 
hunts (see p. 97). The difficulty here is increased by the probability 
that many payments for recognitions were never Pipe Roll material. 

From time to time Dr. Van Caenegem reaches forward into the thir- 
teenth century to look at the future of the common law writs and of the 
sheriff’s jurisdiction, and here the work must be used with caution. He 
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repeats without qualification Lady Stenton’s comment that after 1215 ‘ the 
comprehensive precipe so useful in John’s reign disappears, leaving only 
the precipe in capite of the tenants in chief and the precipe quod reddat, the 
writ of entry’ (p. 246), a comment ignoring the continued existence of 
precipe writs for debt, detinue, covenant, account and many others. To 
say that the writs of entry were ‘ concerned with a state of affairs which 
began lawfully but lost this character at some point ’ (p. 237) is to ignore 
the early and important entry sur disseisin. The writ of account is said 
to be ‘ of the justicies type’ (p. 345), but there was, of course, a precipe 
form which can probably be traced back to 1198 (Memoranda Roll, 10 
Jobn, p. 105). In an interesting survey (pp. 204-6) Dr. Van Caenegem 
considers the decline of the sheriff and claims that his legal work in 
Glanvill’s time, leaving aside the presidency of the county court, was 
threefold: to act as errand boy of the royal court, to perform admeasure- 
ments, and ‘ policing certain manorial and feudal points’ (including 
Justicies for services, and the writ of naifty). Justicies for debt is not 
included in this survey, but elsewhere it is described as procedure ‘ manu 
militari on extra-judicial lines ’ (p. 256). In short, the sheriff, when dealing 
with royal writs in the county court, no longer acted as a judge exercising 
judicial functions. Now Glanvill’s treatments of justicies for services 
and of naifty give every reason for thinking that the sheriff was to act in a 
judicial rather than an executive capacity, and the many /justicies writs 
(including debt) have always been thought of by legal historians as in- 
structing the sheriff to act as a judge. Dr. Van Caenegem’s view is 
startling in its originality, and fuller arguments are needed before it can 
be accepted. 

The comments offered here are a measure of the provoking interest 
of Dr. Van Caenegem’s Introduction, and should give an idea of the 
vigorous confidence with which he has approached the subject. This is a 
work on the development of the common law which historians will 
neglect at their peril. 


Exeter College, Oxford G. D. G. Harr 


Rural England, 1086-1135: a Study of Social and Agrarian Conditions. By 
REGINALD LENNARD. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 458.) 


In this book, the most important in its field since Maitland’s Domesday 
Book and Beyond, Mr. Lennard has explored the social and economic 
condition of rural England over a period of barely fifty years. Let it be 
said immediately that it is a work of meticulous scholarship; but more 
than that, a human work, suffused with feeling for the English countryside 
and for the nameless English peasantry of 800 and more years ago. It is 
not therefore just a work for the specialist, nor even for the historian in 
general, but also for any reader who feels an affection for his native 
countryside. 

In writing this book, Mr. Lennard tells us, he learnt much that he had 
not expected—that money played a larger part in agrarian affairs than he 
had supposed (but, one may ask, at what level is this true?); that Norman 
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England was a land of greater local variety and rather less-marked regional 
contrasts than he had previously conceived; and that the peasants differed 
from one another in economic standing to a greater degree than he had 
once thought. Above all, perhaps, he discovered that the farming-out 
of manors on stock-and-land leases, a system of estate management 
inherited from Anglo-Saxon England, was so common that it ‘ must at 
least rank in importance with the system of tenure by knight-service 
introduced by the Normans ’. 

This last discovery, indeed, makes one regret that Mr. Lennard did 
not begin his survey of rural England in, say, 1042. One is always 
reluctant to suggest to an author who is no longer young that he might 
have prolonged his labours by a few years; but the point is an important 
one. To begin a study of agrarian history in 1086 is to perpetuate the 
‘ catastrophic’ view of history that may well be true of political history 
and of other kinds, but is simply not true of agrarian history, at any rate 
in England. In a book which manfully tries, as this one does, to pene- 
trate to the very roots of rural England, down to the village and the 
peasant, to the pigs and the hens, it is so important to show how little 
things changed at that level despite the enormous impact of the Norman 
Conquest at the top (perhaps extending half-way down English society). 
By choosing to begin one’s study at some ‘ post-catastrophe ’ date (like 
1086 or 1540 or 1660) one obscures the profound truth that for the vast 
majority of English people life went on pretty much as before, on the 
same fields and farms, in the same streets, the same jobs and ill rewards. 

Too much history is written unconsciously from the standpoint of the 
governing class. The agrarian historian, more than most, must struggle 
down into the murkier depths in order to see the fundamental contin- 
uity of everyday life beneath the shifting and broken surface: a continuity 
from Roman Britain into Anglo-Saxon England, from Anglo-Saxon into 
Norman England, from pre-Dissolution England into the England of 
country-houses, and so on. Of rural England above all one can say 
plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose. The vast bulk of land changed its 
ownership at the Conquest. The agricultural wealth of England, as 
Mr. Lennard says, was firmly in alien hands after 1066. But what of the 
peasantry, the actual occupiers of the land? Can we doubt that for them 
life went on almost exactly as before, only with a Norman landlord in 
place of a Saxon? A little more harshness here and there perhaps (like 
the touches of harshness from the minority of New Rich on the ex- 
monastic estates after 1539): but even landlords have to live, and they 
fare better from a reasonably treated peasantry than from an oppressed 
one. Landlords are an occupying army, and on the whole they have to 
behave well for their own sakes. The history of English farming and 
farmers has its own rhythm. If it is disturbed at all by the storms on the 
surface far above, it is only dimly and slowly. 

Mr. Lennard’s book, taken altogether, is a masterly survey of his 
subject. It takes us further into the detail of Domesday England and the 
England of Henry I than anything hitherto, and it will be read by scholars 
and students alike as the standard work for a generation to come. Every 
chapter is a distinctive contribution to a particular subject—estate manage- 
ment, village churches, the ‘ normal’ village, and the variety and size 
of peasant holdings. Every statement is backed by laborious counting 
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and precise thought. Nor must one forget the appendices, above all 
perhaps the author’s discussion of minsters and collegiate churches which 
throws much backward light into the local ecclesiastical history of the 
tenth century and earlier. 

And yet Domesday is not exhausted. There are important ad- 
vances still to be made before we can say we really know what rural 
England was like at this period. In his first chapter Mr. Lennard con- 
cludes that most men lived in village communities or within daily reach 
of a village, that the influence of the village was pervasive wherever one 
was in the England of 1086. I do not think this is true. Village people 
regularly visit towns today. No family is more than an hour’s car-journey 
from a sizable town. But the influence of the town is not therefore per- 
vasive. After each visit, villagers and hamlet-dwellers return to their 
own homes and culture and way of thinking. The influence of the town 
is superficial and transient. It hardly ever penetrates beneath the surface 
for more than a few hours. 

We must, I think, conceive of early medieval England in the same 
fundamental terms as prehistoric Britain, that is as being divided between 
two great cultural zones, a Highland Zone and a Lowland Zone. Pre- 
historians are familiar with this concept: it is an accepted part of their 
thinking. But it has yet to sink into the historian’s thought. Mr. 
Lennard does indeed refer to the Highland Zone on page 268 of his book, 
but it is a passing reference, and he reiterates his view about the pervasive 
influence of the village community in England (p. 270). But these 
cultural zones do not cease to be important when the written documents 
begin. It was Sir Cyril Fox’s translation from the heart of the Lowland 
Zone at Cambridge to the heart of the Highland Zone at Cardiff in the 
year 1925, the sudden plunge from one culture into another, that led to 
the writing of his seminal work The Personality of Britain, If these two 
contrasted worlds existed in the nineteen-twenties, they certainly existed in 
Domesday England. It is not merely a matter of shifting the emphasis 
a little from the village to the hamlet and the farm. As the French geog- 
rapher Demangeon says: ‘ Between these two great facets of human 
settlement lie profound differences of rural civilisation. It is a matter of 
very ancient ways of life, rooted long ago.’ 

In his third chapter, Mr. Lennard takes ‘ a sample county in Domesday 
England ’—his beloved Oxfordshire. This kind of microscopic scrutiny 
is rewarding and fascinating; but once again it is the Lowland Zone 
which is singled out for analysis. A county from the Highland Zone 
should have been provided as a contrast, a countryside of hamlets and 
isolated farms such as Maitland selected (and how right he was once more!) 
when his two maps contrasted A Land of Villages and A Land of Ham- 
lets. It is true that villages are to be found in the Highland Zone, 
but the real unit of living for the great majority of the population was the 
farmstead, a different kind of farming, a different mode of life, a greater 
poverty and a greater isolation despite the spasmodic unifying influence 
of the parish church miles away through the mud-filled lanes. One feels 
these differences of culture and thinking to this day, that murders could 
be committed on these lonely farms and no one would be any the wiser. 

There is room for a study of the Highland Zone in Domesday, a 
much more difficult study (from the nature both of the terrain and of the 
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documents) than any study of ‘ village England’. It would be a study 
of a pastoral economy which Mr. Lennard systematically under-rates. 
On page 350, for example, he says: ‘ It can scarcely be doubted that in 
most districts the great majority of the peasants were mainly arable 
farmers’ and he quotes with approval Round’s remark that ‘ the realm 
described by Domesday is a realm in which the plough is King’. So it 
may have been for two English families out of three; for the Lowland 
Zone with its basically arable economy, easier soils and more continental 
climate, was by far the more densely peopled half of the country. Buta 
whole half of England is overlooked in such a generalization. Some- 
times it is dismissed with an airy wave of the hand as ‘ the Celtic Fringe’ 
(though Mr. Lennard nowhere uses this silly phrase) but it is something a 
great deal more than a fringe of poor survivors with curious customs of 
their own. We must learn to talk about the Highland Zone with serious 
intent, a half of England and Wales where farming was pastoral rather 
than arable (though there was corn in the Highlands just as there were 
animals in the Lowlands); where farming was carried on in individual 
family units in contrast to the elaborate and necessary co-operation of the 
village country; where the prevailing tone of life was a grey poverty and 
not natural wealth (look how the parish churches fall in scale and splen- 
dour as one goes west); where people felt and behaved differently. 

There is another pregnant page in Maitland which few if any historians 
have bothered to pursue. He speaks of ‘the ordnance map, that mar- 
vellous palimpsest which . . . we are beginning to decipher’. We were 
beginning to decipher it sixty and seventy years ago; but we have hardly 
advanced a step since then. Maitland’s sentence has fallen on deaf ears 
and blind eyes. It is indeed a difficult study, this microscopic poring 
over the ordnance maps, as difficult and exasperating in its way as the 
minute scrutiny of the pages of Domesday. Yet it will produce illum- 
inating results in the right hands. Some day we shall have a pioneer 
book on the subject, which will tell us infinitely more about the agrarian 
arrangements of late Saxon and Norman England than we know already. 

Such a microscopic scrutiny of the map will naturally use Domesday 
Book as a guiding tool, though there are not a few places where the map 
produces results about which Domesday may well be silent. In several 
places in south Dorset, for example, we can use the ordnance map with the 
relevant Domesday entries to reveal authentic evidence of late Saxon 
estate arrangements, indeed arrangements which may go back to the 
earliest days of the Saxon settlement in this part of Wessex. The present 
coastal parish of Tyneham (next door to Lulworth) contained four Domes- 
day manors called Tyneham and another named Povington. One of the 
Tyneham manors was only a virgate in area, worth but 65 pence, and 
it can probably never be identified; but the other three reveal themselves 
to this day on the map. They are bounded by long straight hedge-lines 
which give us the original boundaries, beyond any reasonable doubt, of 
the Saxon estates that figure as manors in 1066. These three estates are of 
approximately equal area, and raise fascinating questions as to the nature 
of the original Saxon settlement. 

The Povington estate can also be clearly identified on the map. The 
Domesday topography of the whole of Tyneham parish, nearly three 
thousand acres in all, with its extensive common pastures, its mill, its 
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individual estates, and its meadows, is laid out for us like a picture on the 
24-inch map. Only one feature is lacking: the identification of the 
individual villein farms, and even that is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility for the future worker with older and larger-scale maps. 

The manorial arrangements of the adjoining parish of Steeple on the 
east are equally evident. Here were find four symmetrically bounded 
estates, originating in Saxon times. Near Weymouth we have the ec- 
clesiastical parish of Portesham, in which four Domesday estates (Friar 
Waddon, Corton, and East and West Shilvinghampton) stand revealed 
in the same way by continuous hedge-lines. And doubtless there are 
many other examples from Dorset, and beyond that from numerous other 
English counties. One can learn to read the ordnance map like a book, 
or rather, like a difficult document in which the writing is not always clear, 
in which it has been rubbed out or blurred by later changes, writing which 
is by no means unambiguous at times; yet holding all the time some real 
meaning if only we know what questions to ask. 

There are other aspects of the agrarian arrangements of Domesday 
England which seem to have escaped Mr. Lennard’s penetrating vision, 
and deserve further enquiry. Great Anglo-Saxon estates were broken 
up in 1066 and parcelled out among the conquerors, but how far down the 
scale did this fragmentation go? ‘There are signs in not a few places that 
three or four contiguous manors, held together in 1066, were kept to- 
gether afterwards, presumably because they depended to some extent upon 
each other for their most efficient working. There was no desire to split 
up an economic unit of estate management. Thus in the rich red lands 
of Devon, not far from Exeter, Ordulf held three manors together in 
1066 (besides many others elsewhere)—West Raddon, Shobrooke, and 
Wyke, some nineteen ploughlands in all. Wyke derives from wit, 
generally interpreted as meaning a dairy-farm. It lay just above the 
rich alluvial meadows of the Creedy. The other two manors lay in 
fine arable country. In 1066 these three estates passed as a single group 
to the count of Mortain, and one can hardly doubt that there was a good 
farming reason for this. 

There is a similar case from north Oxfordshire, Mr. Lennard’s home- 
country, where the three estates of Fritwell, Souldern, and Somerton 
(whose boundaries interlock most suggestively on the map today) passed 
as a whole to Rainald Wadard. He held under two different overlords, 
and in all probability farmed the three estates, or the demesnes thereof, 
as one. Somerton had originated as the ‘ summer ¢wn’ of Fritwell, and, 
though it had become a separate and permanent settlement by 1086, 
some ancient arrangement whereby the cattle and sheep of Fritwell went 
down in due season to the Cherwell meadows at Somerton no doubt 
persisted into the closing years of the 11th century if not later. To put 
it briefly, Domesday Book would well repay study along these lines also: 
the reconstruction of small contiguous estates which passed unbroken 
from late Saxon times into the Norman period. In this reconstruction 
the evidence of place-names and of the pattern of ecclesiastical parish 
boundaries will often furnish valuable confirmation of early agrarian 
arrangements. 

This is such a valuable book for so many kinds of reader, not least the 
local historian who is anxious to know how to use Domesday Book 
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properly and what precisely he can get out of it, that it is a great pity the 
index is so slight, above all where place-names are concerned. Hundreds 
of villages and manors are cited in the course of the book, but they are not 
indexed. One could hope that when a second edition of Rara/ England 
is called for, the author and the publishers will feel able to give us an 
index worthy of the book. Most of this review has been devoted to what 
may appear at first sight criticism of its shortcomings. This is not so. 
Rwral England represents a great advance in our knowledge of English 
agrarian history in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. It is so 
good a book that one felt inspired to extend the scope of the subject into 
what could be virtually another book of similar size. It is a book that 
will one day be written, standing as it were on Mr. Lennard’s shoulders 
and owing a great deal of its stature to his scholarly labours among the 
formidable statistics of Domesday Book. 
All Souls College, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


Potestas und Caritas: die papstliche Gewalt im Spétmittelalter: By Lupwic 
Buisson. (K6ln-Graz: Béhlau, 1959. 34 DM.) 


Tue full deployment of the papal plenitudo potestatis (p. pot.) in the twelfth 
century caused an inevitable reaction in virtually all the camps affected 
by it. One of the means of restricting its exercise was to construct 
what might possibly be called a constitutional papal monarchy by pro- 
posing a machinery, the working of which was to prevent the papal 
monarch from deploying all the infinite possibilities inherent in the 
* Ouodcumque ligaveris . . . quodcumque solveris’, so that the pope could 
not do ‘ prout ei libet’. The papally correctly understood exercise of 
the voluntas principis could not, however, as the Staufen attempts showed, 
be hedged in by creating a constitutional organ, such as the college of 
cardinals or a general council, through which the monarchic vo/uatas 
could be effectively controlled. Both the biblical basis of the pope’s 
function and the concept of the Church denied these proposals their 
success. For as long as the pope was considered a true monarch, 
standing outside and above the Church entrusted to him—ecclesia nobis 
commissa—there was no constitutional or legal means of limiting the 
monarchic will. Within the descending-theocratic conception of govern- 
ment and law the pope was ‘ medius constitutus inter Deum et hominem’ 
(Innocent III). 

In his mew and very important book Mr. Buisson leaves aside the 
constitutional questions and investigates the attempts to restrict the papal 
p. pot. from an entirely different—and novel—angle. He shows that 
in the canonistic literature the resistance to the full deployment of the 
p. pot. was so strongly marked that in the end nothing but its name was 
left. From the strictly juristic standpoint there was indeed no possibility 
of achieving this reduction of papal power: what remained for the 
jurists was, paradoxically enough, the recourse to extra-legal principles. 
This paradox is only heightened by the strikingly antithetic character of 
canonistic teachings—extremely papalist and yet postulating all sorts of 
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exceptions, objections, conditions, reservations, and the like. The 
skeleton of these extra-legal principles was provided by the well-known 
triad : ‘ quid liceat, quid deceat, quid expediat.’ On its basis a veritable 
doctrine of the right of resistance to papal commands was erected : the 
brakes on the p. pot. were to be a vaguely conceived moral justice and 
charity. This culminated in the appeal that the pope as ‘ vicarius 
Christi’ should imitate the 4x Christi, should be the exemplum Christi et 
caritatis. ‘The means adopted were the expansion of the concept of heresy 
and of sin, and the result of this reasoning was the (perhaps alarming) 
perforation of the obligations contained in any oath, including the 
coronation oath, in actual fact the withering away of any stable and firm 
norm. The chimera of the individual conscience had emerged: if 
conscience forbade obedience to the pope because his command caused 
scandal, or because it was sinful (by virtue of the inordinately expanded 
concept of sin) or because it disturbed the peace of the kingdom, dis- 
obedience amounting to resistance was sanctioned as legal. 

The book is no doubt conceived on original lines: it is a highly 
competent, meritorious and industrious product offering the reader very 
rich fate. Its prime importance lies in the detailed examination of the 
often tortuous canonistic doctrines. Precisely because of the already 
mentioned paradox, the picture presented is no longer one that bears 
much resemblance to a legal system at all, but one in which the purely 
subjective evaluation holds sway : the result is the very opposite of a strict 
juristic theme and may well have materially contributed to the Kwochener- 
weichung of all medieval law. Moreover, this result is not unlike that 
shown in Tierney’s work : in both cases originally quite harmless, not 
to say, playful juristic dissections and subtleties, distinctions and divisions, 
came later to assume a complexion and significance which their authors 
could not very well have imagined. With this difference, however, that 
the present book treats of a subject with wider implications, namely 
the infusion of subjective assessments into the working of the (objective) 
law itself. For it is clear that the plea for a papal imitatio Christi bears 
the unmistakable contours of a subjectively formed picture which is as 
variable as time, space and conditions permit. And this juristic dis- 
integration is the result of adopting extra-legal principles by professional 
jurists. Their dilemma is probably explicable, on the one hand, by the 
juristic all-comprehensiveness of petrine-papal powers, and on the other 
hand, by an emphatic human-natural reaction to it forcing upon them the 
extra-juristic line. Consequently, the author might well have addressed 
himself to the question, of how much the emerging naturalistic outlook 
and in particular the concept of natural law as the umbrella which shel- 
tered everything that could not be squared with the strict jus, contributed 
to this canonistic thought pattern. His analyses refer often enough to 
natural law, but he does not see what the invocation of this panacea 
implied. Secondly, why was it that—as he convincingly shows—the 
canonistic doctrines could exercise practical influence in the late fourteenth 
century, notably on the French subtractio obedientiae during the Schism? 
Here again, he touches merely en passant upon the vital point, namely 
the change in the Kirchenbegriff, though it would seem that it was this 
which if it did not condition, at least greatly facilitated the application 
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of canonistic themes : for they seemed particularly susceptible to an 
application when the function of the pope had radically changed from that 
of a monarch standing outside and above the Church to that of being 
incorporated in the Church with the result that he became a member of 
the Church as a corporation to whom all the corporation laws were 
applicable. The monarcha whose scla volunias created the law, became the 
servant, the representative of the Church to which he was responsible 
and answerable, as the conciliarists persuasively broadcast. Power no 
longer descended, allegorcially, from ‘ above’ downwards, but ascended 
from ‘ below ’ upwards. Hence the receptivity of the soil for the original- 
ly harmless doctrines during the conciliarist period. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter deals with the coronation oath : 
the author sees in the restrictions placed on the exercise of the royal 
voluntas a cleat application of canonistic doctrines. Now it is true that 
the decretal Intellecto had stimulated canonistic debates on inalienability } 
but it would seem that here the effects are somewhat exaggerated. This 
exaggeration appears to be the result of not distinguishing between the 
two sides of the medieval king, his feudal kingship and its opposite, his 
theocratic kingship. The author considers only the latter, though the 
baronial opposition to John (¢f. pp. 230f., 299 ff.) was certainly not 
conceived within the theocratic framework, and hence not within the 
terms of his coronation oath, but exclusively within those of his feudal 
kingship.* What seems likely is that the restrictions resulting from feudal 
kingship had fertilized the soil for its ready acceptance of theories which 
had, independently, been put forward in relation to the coronation oath. 
Genetically, the two aspects must be kept apart, though in the later 
medieval period there is a confluence of the feudal restrictions and of 
those based on the coronation oath. Moreover, I would hesitate to 
ascribe to the author’s thesis that the electoral pacts (notably of Ruprecht) 
stand in direct connection with the coronation oath. These royal 
Wablkapitulationen were clearly modelled on the papal ones, and they had 
nothing to do with a coronation oath, because the pope never took one. 

From the historical point of view it would have been valuable if the 
author had given us the views not only of the outspoken conciliarists, such 
as Zabarella, de Butrio, Panormitanus, but also at least of some on the 
‘ other’ side, such as Turrecremata, the bearers of the restoration. The 
same criticism might be made in regard to the universities opposed to 


1 In the recent discussions on the decretal there is too little attention paid to its 
genesis and therefore to the possible models. The king of Hungary (the subject of 
Intellecto) was a papal vassal and hence the tenor of the decretal should, historically 
anyway, be linked with this fact. Secondly, and arising out of this, there is a possible 
model in the feudal oath as well as in the treaty between Gregory VII and Landulf 
(of, ¢.g. Reg. i. 18a, ed. Caspar, p. 30) and quite especially Gregory’s letter to King 
Salomon of Hungary, Reg. ii. 13, p. 145, lines 11 ff. (‘ diminuisti et alienasti’), Thirdly, 
the theme of Intedlecto was contained in Gerhoh of Reichersberg’s theory of the crown 
(with its concomitant restrictions), a theory which left its mark on Henry II of England. 
The author might also have taken into account the more immediate models of Inte/lecto, 
namely Innocent III’s letters to the king of Hungary (Reg. viii. 39, in P.L., ccxv. 597) 
and to the guardians of Frederick Ii (Huillard-Bréholles, Hist. Dipl. Federici, i. 57). 

* The discussion on the English coronation oath suffers partly from an insufficient 
knowledge of the respectable literature and partly from an insufficient appreciation of 
the elements contributing to the oath of Edward II in 1308. 
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Patis : he singles out Toulouse, but surely this was no isolated instance. 
I am not quite clear why the imperial p. pot., the true complement of the 
papal one and another instance of the imitatio sacerdotii, has not received 
any attention here, and it is perhaps significant that no earlier example 
from the empire is provided than Wenzel.? A few insignificant details : 
Dist. 40, c. 6 (¢f. pp. 90, 172) is not an extract from Boniface, but from 
Humbert ; Innocent III had no opportunity to intervene in a conflict 
between Philip II and Henry III (p. 172) ; the identity of ‘ Pe.’ (p. 309) 
can be solved : Petrus de Bellapertica. 

I would not like to conclude without saying again what an original and 
rich book this is. The author, who is already known through his work on 
Louis IX, has placed all medievalists in his debt: he has trodden a stony 
path and has given us a book whose well-earned appreciation is assured. 
What needs doing now is to accord his results their proper place within 
the larger framework of late medieval Geistesgeschichte. 


Trinity College, Cambridge Water ULLMANN 


Princes and Parliaments in Germany: From the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century. By F. L. Carsren. Studies presented to the International 
Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary 
Institutions, vol. xix. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 503.) 


GerMaN historians have habitually neglected the history of their parlia- 
ments during the ancien régime. They have assumed all too readily that 
the parliaments lost all political importance in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, or that they were conservative and unconstructive and 
that the princes represented the progress of the modern state, or that the 
parliaments got in the way of an active foreign policy. This was a 
‘Tory Interpretation of History ’, which, in its onesidedness, makes the 
‘Whig Interpretation of History’ by English historians like Macaulay 
seem a model of impartiality. It must be hoped that Dr. Carsten’s new 
book has once and for all demolished the traditional German view. As 
a comparative history of institutions, Dr. Carsten’s study has the great 
advantage that it deals with a limited area and with countries and institu- 
tions within the framework of the Empire. This enables him to make 
more readily acceptable generalizations than would have been the case 
with countries whose structures and traditions differed more widely than 
those of the German principalities. Nevertheless, the topic is so vast 


1 For Cambridge, for instance, see ‘ The University of Cambridge and the Great 
Schism ’ in Journal of Theol. Studies, ix (1958), 53-77: 

* Adopting the thesis of Leo I and other papal models Frederick II states : ‘Cum 
Romane monarchiam dignitatis ipso auctore per quem reges regnant et principes 
optinent principatus, qui super gentes et regna constituit sedem nostram (¢f. Jer. i. 10), 
principaliter teneamus et simus in posestatis plenitudine constituti, imperatoriam condecet 
majestatem ¢08, per quos cepit et in quibus consistit nostre glorie celsitudo, qui et 
vocati sunt nobiscum in partem sollicitudinis. . .’ (MGH. Const., ii. 192, no. 156) ; for 
Henry VU, ¢f. ibid. iv. 308, no. 361 ; Louis IV, bid. v. 517, no. 653 ; vi. 207, no. 291 ; 
Frederick of Austria, ibid. v. 372, no. 450, &c. 
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that Dr. Carsten has had to leave out not only the parliaments of Branden- 
burg and Prussia which he himself has treated before,’ but also those of 
the Habsburg states, of all the ecclesiastical princes and of the host of 
minor lay princes. He has, however, promised us another volume to fill 
these gaps. We have now, in fact, the separate histories of the relations 
of the parliaments and estates with their rulers, in W arttemberg, Hesse, 
Saxony, the Duchies of the Rhine and Bavaria. 

Dr. Carsten shows conclusively that in most German principalities 
the parliaments increased their power right through the sixteenth century, 
that they built up machineries for the collection and administration of 
taxes, cheaper and more efficient than anything the princes could provide 
through their bureaucracies and that, even in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries when the princes attacked their power, most of them 
retained considerable influence. Dr. Carsten asks, very reasonably, what 
a more active foreign policy could possibly have meant for the German 
princes, except fighting each other. Their geographical position and 
their limited resources forbade all except the, Habsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns from extending their frontiers at the expense of non-German 
powers—if that, indeed, was to be regarded as a desirable aim of foreign 
policy. The estates, with their constant preoccupation with reducing 
excessive taxes and with their preference for peace, prevented, as Dr. 
Carsten rightly says, the Thirty Years War from being followed by a 
Hundred Years War. 

But the importance of this book does not lie primarily in its defence 
of the German parliaments against the prejudices and absurdities of 
German historians. Its real interest lies in the light it sheds on the 
reasons for the survival of the parliaments in the adverse conditions of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In their attempts to establish 
absolute government, the princes had enormous advantages. The 
greatest was that they nearly always had the initiative. The estates had 
tried to limit this initiative by insisting that their prince should give 
offices only to natives, that he should not wage wars nor raise new taxes 
without the consent of the estates and that he should swear to preserve 
these liberties before his subjects rendered homage to him, Such, for 
instance, were the provisions of the famous Treaty of Tibingen, in 
Warttemberg, in 1514. Yet such treaties could be ‘ interpreted ’ by the 
princes so as to render them innocuous, or they could be, and were, 
simply ignored. The estates usually did little more than protest. In 
the end, they generally granted most of the prince’s demands and far too 
often failed to insist on the redress of grievances before supply, although 
this principle was generally recognized as being the cornerstone of par- 
liamentary independence. Outside Prussia, they never seem to have 
developed a body of political theory. To oppose the princes’ theories 
of divine right, they relied on purely empirical arguments based on the 
existence of their privileges. Nor do any of the parliaments, in all their 
long history, appear to have thrown up a parliamentarian of the stature 
of a Sir John Eliot, a John Pym or even a Hieronymus Roth of Kénigs- 


berg.* Intent on their sectional privileges, the leaders of the estates 


1 F. L. Carsten, The Origins of Prussia (Oxford, 1954). 
* Cf. Carsten, The Origins of Prussia, pp. 212 ff. 
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never even contemplated calling on the mass of the population to support 
their struggle with the princes. 

Here seems to lie the reason for a curious phenomenon observed by 
Dr. Carsten, namely, that the existence or absence of a standing army 
was not a decisive factor in the outcome of the struggle. Some princes, 
at some time, did use their armies to collect taxes, just as foreign occupa- 
tion troops did during the Thirty Years War and during the wars of 
Louis XIV. But they did not use their troops to establish their absol- 
utism because it never seemed necessary to use force. A really deter- 
mined prince could intimidate the estates and effectively rule without 
them, as the Hohenzollerns showed in Brandenburg and Prussia, and 
the Wittelsbachs in Bavaria. Yet even in Bavaria and in the Hohen- 
zollern duchies of Cleeves and Mark the parliaments or their permanent 
committees at least survived, if with much reduced powers. In most of 
the other German states, and especially in Wirttemberg, they managed 
to do much better and at least retain their control over finance and 
taxation. 

The reasons for this success are complex, and they varied in the 
different states. Where the ruler professed a different religion from his 
subjects, as in Saxony and Wiirttemberg, he was faced with a much 
more determined resistance to his attempts to overrule the estates, 
though even in these cases there was never any question of armed resist- 
ance. The Germans showed none of the spirit of the Huguenots and 
the Sea Beggars. In some cases, the general political situation favoured 
the estates. They could appeal to the Imperial courts and, at least on 
some occasions, they obtained favourable verdicts and the support of 
the emperor. On one memorably paradoxical occasion the estates of 
Wirttemberg even enlisted the unlikely support of that arch-autocrat, 
Frederick IlofPrussia. Sometimes the estates were saved by sheer luck: the 
death of an autocratic prince and a following minority. These, and several 
more, are the reasons given by Dr. Carsten in a thoughtful analytical 
chapter. He hints at another reason about which one would like to know 
more. This was the apparent difficulty of many princes to carry their 
own ministers with them in their absolutist policies. Was it the absence 
of a sufficiently large educated middle class from whom willing and com- 
petent high officials and counsellors could be recruited? The Hohen- 
zollern seem to have had to educate their nobility for this purpose, an 
education which took more than a hundred years to accomplish and which 
had to be paid for by an abdication of the monarchy’s right to interfere 
in the nobles’ control over their own estates and their peasants. The 
south-German princes, to their credit, seem to have been unwilling to sell 
out their peasants to a rapacious and tyrannical nobility. 

But probably the most important reason for the survival of the 
German parliaments is implicit rather than explicit in Dr. Carsten’s 
account. It lay in the character of the German princes. These provin- 
cial rulers, with their Bourbon aspirations and their Stuart incompet- 
ence, were quite incapable of pursuing a consistent policy of absolutism. 
They combined the intelligence of a Louis XVI with the diligence of a 
Louis XV and yet wanted to play Louis XIV. With building programmes 
to rival Versailles they wanted to combine standing armies to rival that 
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of Prussia. Not surprisingly, their creditors preferred the security 
offered by the estates for their steadily mounting loans. Only the 
Hohenzollern and, to a lesser extent, the Wittelsbachs, had the necessary 
intelligence and willingness to undertake the sheer hard work involved 
in a policy of absolutism. Nor did the princes find ministers to do this 
work for them. Charles Alexander of Wiirttemberg’s General von 
Remchingen and Jew Siiss were pathetically feeble protagonists of auto- 
cracy and even the Bavarian Leonhard von Eck was far, from being a 
Richelieu. In the age of the enlightened despot, most German princes 
were neither enlightened nor despotic. 

Dr. Carsten’s book is a fundamental and original contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of parliaments. It is not an easy book to read. 
The author has made no concessions to the reader in his severe style and 
he has played down—too much to my mind—the importance of person- 
alities. But his generalizations and conclusions are always sensible and 
often penetrating. It is a book which repays careful study. 


University of Nottingham H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


Histoire générale des sciences. Publiée sous la direction de RENf TATON. 
Tome ii: La science moderne (de 1430 a 1800). (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1959.) 


Wir this volume Dr. Taton’s team of authors deals with a period 
generally acknowledged as crucial in the formation of the scienific 
civilization of the West and in the separation of the tone of this civilization 
from all its predecessors and contemporaries. It is also the period to 
which historians of science have recently paid the greatest attention, 
though with some notable gaps. The volume maintains the high stan- 
dard of its predecessor and provides an excellent survey of the scientific 
revolution in the West, with an interesting tailpiece on the state of science 
outside Europe. Thus we are given a glimpse of the contrast in scientific 
and technical knowledge that made the Europeanization of the globe, 
once the will was there, almost inevitable. 

After a brief introduction by the late Paul Delaunay on the change from 
the medieval to the humanistic interest in ancient science and on the 
laicization of learning from the fifteenth century, the volume gets under 
way with an admirably lucid description by Alexandre Koyré of the exact 
(i.e. mathematical) sciences in the sixteenth century. This section covers 
the history of mathematical teaching and of algebraic notation and tech- 
niques, especially in Italy and Germany, the Copernican revolution in 
astronomy and the diffusion of the new ideas, and the attempts to produce 
a quantified physics and especially to deal with dynamics in the ‘ slack’ 
period separating the great days of fourteenth-century Oxford and Paris 
from those of Galileo. One of the many merits of this section is that by 
taking into account authors of only secondary importance, as well as the 
great originators, it provides a concrete picture of what was taught to 
and believed by representative samples of the whole community that took 
an interest in scientific matters. Making a contrast in the characteristics 
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of the scientific approach, but sharing some of the merits of this first 
section, is a second section written mainly by M. Delaunay and Maurice 
Daumas on the natural sciences—geology, chemistry, biology and 
medicine—in the sixteenth century. This gives an intelligible picture of 
the sciences whose strong empiricism made up the second leg of the 
sixteenth-century scientific movement, as yet not very firmly co-ordinated 
with the leg of mathematical physics. 

The scientific life of the seventeenth century is introduced by a brilliant 
little essay by the late Robert Lenoble oi the new conception of science 
then coming into being. It is sad to realize that this is among the last 
compositions of a mind of rare perception and unrivalled depth and 
breadth of learning in this period, now stilled by death. Pére Lenoble 
has sketched a portrait of the scientific movement with a deft historical 
pen, indicating the new modes of thinking involved in the mathematiciza- 
tion of nature and its consequences in scientific mechanism and positivism. 
The sketch is given body by the authors of the succeeding chapters, with 
good and clear accounts on the mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, and 
optics of the period from Descartes to Newton, on magnetism, and on 
the new search for quantitative principles in chemistry concluding with 
Boyle and the phlogiston theory. The section on the biological sciences 
is factual and informative but lacks a sense of intellectual history. 

The eighteenth century, the subject of the third part of the volume, 
was the period in which the sciences were organized with increasing 
technical power largely on the basis of conceptions developed in the 
seventeenth century. M. Taton has provided an admirable account of 
the history of the calculus, algebra, early probability theory, and classical 
and analytical geometry from Newton and Leibniz to Laplace and Monge. 
After this come equally good accounts of the organization of classical 
mechanics and astronomy after Newton, of optics, and of the carrying 
of quantitative and experimental inquiries further afield into acoustics, 
the study of heat, electricity and magnetism, and chemistry, which 
virtually created new branches of physical science. M, Daumas’s chapter 
on the birth of modern chemistry seems to me admirable in its combina- 
tion of analysis of ideas with a sense of historical form, and for these 
virtues it is matched by Professor Georges Canguilhem’s chapter on the 
development of modern physiology. Historians of biology have been 
slow in mastering the new conception of the history of science as history 
of ideas. As a result the history of biology has been made to look dull 
and to lack shape. M. Canguilhem gives form and excitement to his 
theme by showing how the conceptualization of physiology, especially 
of the central problem of the physiology of the nervous system, was 
developed by Thomas Willis, Stahl, Haller and their successors from the 
basic model of the Cartesian machine by the pressure of experimental 
analysis. ‘The result was a product of the Cartesian programme, but 
it was more than Cartesian and more than a programme ; it was an 
experimental science organized by theoretical concepts made as universal 
as possible but related to the details of biological facts which the Cartesian 
programme sometimes tended to ignore in its cavalier sweep. Much 
more needs to be done in this neglected field of history. 

Compared with the extraordinary speed with which Western scientific 
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thought gathered power in this period, that the state of affairs in China 
and India should appear ‘ backward’ is not surprising. In both some 
unexpectedly sophisticated scientific activities were carried on in the 
eighteenth century, especially in astronomy. Astronomers in eighteenth- 
century China and at the court of the Maharaja Jai-Singh II made use of 
Western instruments and tables for quite extensive and accurate work 
on their own. Jai-Singh’s observatory at Delhi is one of the great 
monuments of the early history of science. Yet the science of these 
civilizations remained “ antique ” both in its character and in its position. 
American science, also treated in the last section of this volume, was in a 
different situation ; it was not very original, but it was fed by the powerful 
sap of the expanding West. These glimpses of the image of the West 
seen in its outside contacts before extensive industrialization suggest that 
there is here something profoundly revealing to be brought to light about 
both the West itself and its beholders. 


All Souls College, Oxford A. C. Cromsre 


Poyezda Gontsa Gerasima Semyonovicha Dokhturova v Angliyu v 1645-1646 gg. 
By Z. I. RoGmnsxy. (Yaroslavl: Pedagogical Institute, 1959.) 


In the summer of 1645 the Russian government decided to send diplo- 
matic representatives to a number of foreign states, to announce the 
death of the first Romanov tsar, Mikhail Federovich, and the succession 
of his son, Alexis. The emissary chosen for England, Dokhturov, was 
also instructed to report on the internal affairs and international relations 
of England, news of whose civil war had reached Moscow. In this 
booklet Mr. Roginsky, a lecturer in history at the Yaroslavl Pedagogical 
Institute already known for his work on Anglo-Russian relations in the 
seventeenth century, prints from originals in the Moscow Central Archive 
of Ancient Documents the text of Dokhturov’s report on his mission, 
together with contemporary Russiaa translations of two letters from 
parliament to the new tsar. The textsareaccompanied byashortintroduc- 
tion and by useful and well-documented notes. Dokhturov’s report 
deserves the attention of students of Anglo-Russian commercial and 
diplomatic relations, and it incidentally provides some piquant sidelights 
on political conditions in England towards the end of the civil war as 
seen through Russian eyes. 

Dokhturov’s journey from Moscow lasted a little over three months. 
He reached Gravesend in an English merchant vessel on 20 November 
1645 and remained in London until the end of the following June. During 
these seven months he tried, with admirable pertinacity, to obtain per- 
mission to travel to Charles I, to whom alone he considered himself as 
accredited; but parliament, on a variety of pretexts, prevented him from 
doing so. The king would shortly rejoin his parliament; he was flecing 
from town to town; he was in Ireland; he had no authority in England, 
and no support from merchants engaged in the Muscovy trade; fighting 
was going on, and parliament could not be responsible for Dokhturov’s 
safety; no foreign ambassadors were allowed to proceed to the king. 
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Finally, after Charles had surrendered to the Scottish army, Dokhturov 
accepted defeat, and returned to Moscow with a fulsome letter from 
parliament to the tsar. 

Several points of interest emerge from the envoy’s report. The 
Muscovy Company, who took charge of Dokhturov during his stay in 
London, naturally wanted to give satisfaction fo him and his government. 
They literally spread out the red carpet for him (p. 24). The parlia- 
mentary authorities, with the one vital exception of their refusal to allow 
Dokhturov to seek out the king, seem to have been equally anxious to 
please. At the house provided for him in Cheapside Dokhturov was 
visited by M.P.s as well as by merchants, gentlemen and army officers. 
He names many visitors who traded with Russia, though some of the 
names are difficult to recognize in Russian dress. They include the 
treasurer of the Muscovy Company, John Benthall, and its governor, 
whose name Mr. Roginsky gives as Richard Snelling, but whose Christian 
name was more probably Charles. (Dokhturov received a copy of 
parliament’s letter to the tsar which was certified by the governor of the 
Muscovy Company asatrue copy. The signature is clearly ‘Ch. Snelling’ 
in the photograph of this certificate which Mr. Roginsky prints. A 
Charles Snelling was trading in a big way with Rouen in 1637—Calendar 
of State Papers Domestic, 1637, p. 139.) On the governmental side, Dokh- 
turov dealt mainly with Sir Oliver Fleming, Master of Ceremonies; the 
earl of Stamford (Lord Grey of Groby) attended a banquet which the 
Company gave in the envoy’s honour. 

As reported by Dokhturov, there was a startling unanimity of view 
among those with whom he discussed English politics. Perhaps he 
wrote his accounts of these conversations some time after they took 
place; perhaps Englishmen adhered to the official story when talking to 
a foreigner. Merchants on board the ship which brought Dokhturov to 
England explained that the civil war was about religion. The religion 
of Englishmen was originally Calvinist, but the king did not accept that 
belief. After he married Henrietta Maria she brought him to accept her 
popish creed. This was the main reason for the war. The archbishop 
of Canterbury, at the king’s command, introduced popery and printed 
popish books: that was why parliament had imprisoned Laud. Charles 
had ultimately left London of his own accord, in order to start a war 
(p. 21). Muscovy merchants in London repeated this story almost word 
for word, adding the Jesuits to Laud as villains of the piece, and mention- 
ing the number of conversions to catholicism at court. But they also 
accused Charles of wanting to rule despotically, and attributed his de- 
parture from London to parliament’s opposition to arbitrary government. 
If parliament had realized that the king intended to start civil war they 
would not have allowed him to leave; but as he left his children in the 
capital they had no such suspicion. Despite all attempts, Charles had 
received no help from his wife’s French kinsmen, nor from any foreign 
source except his own Danish relatives; and parliament remained on 
good terms with all states except Denmark (pp. 23, 35). 

Fleming assured Dokhturov that ‘ of those merchants who trade with 
Muscovy, none are for the King; the whole Company is for Parliament ’ 
(p. 30). This was repeated in a letter sent from parliament to the tsar 
on 10 March 1646: ‘ Those who follow and are now with the King, 
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are no Merchants; . . . our Merchants in general and especially all those 
who trade to [Russia] are Merchants residing here in the City of London’ 
(Lords’ Journals, viii. 207). ‘This was one of the reasons given for not 
allowing Dohkturov to travel to the king. It suggests that parliament 
regarded relations with Russia (and no doubt with similar countries) as 
primarily the affair of merchants trading with that country. That is why 
Dokhturov’s entertainment in London was at the expense of the Muscovy 
Company. When his ship put in at Harwich, Dokhturov had expected 
the municipal authorities to provide free victuals and an official to 
accompany him, as would have been done in Russia; but he was told 
that ‘even under the King’ such services were not provided in any 
city except London, and there by the Muscovy Company: for England 
was a free country (p. 23). 

All this was reported dispassionately by the envoy, who seems to 
have borne his hosts no ill will for their failure to despatch him to the 
king, nor for the usual interminable wrangles over the correct style of 
the tsar. _Dokhturov’s report was not the source of, but was reinforced 
by, a petition which Muscovite merchants presented to the tsar in 1646, 
and which Mr. Roginsky quotes. This declared that ‘the English 
merchants are all enemies to King Charles, and have abandoned him, and 
have been fighting against him for four years now’ (p. 15). However, 
Mr. Roginsky is able to show that the restrictions imposed on all foreign 
traders in Russia, ‘ including the English ’, restrictions which have some- 
times been regarded as the consequence of Dokhturov’s report, were in 
fact issued in July 1646, a month before the envoy arrived backin Moscow. 
Subsequent refusals to mitigate the‘severity of these restrictions, so far as 
they concerned English merchants, may however have been influenced 
by his report, which, for all its remarkable absence of royalist bias, could 
hardly have commended the victorious parliament to the Russian auto- 
Crat, 

Balliol College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER HILi 


Artigas and the Emancipation of Uruguay. By JouN Street. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1959. 52s. 6d.) 


Mr. Srreer’s book on Artigas and the liberation of Uruguay fills a 
notable gap in our knowledge of Latin America’s struggle for indepen- 
dence. In English, at least, there have been few reliable sources that 
gave full appreciation to this remarkable figure. However, Mr. Street 
has not attempted to write a biography; Artigas serves him only as the 
central theme for an inquiry into the origins of Uruguayan nationality. 
The birth of a new nation is the real consideration to which Mr. Street 
devotes his energies. 

Conditions in the La Plata region at the end of the eighteenth century 
were unique and explain in many ways why Uruguay broke through 
the framework of the colonial administrative divisions which in most 
instances formed the basis for the emerging nations of Latin America. 
The La Plata basin was one of the few areas where Spanish and Portuguese 
territorial ambitions continued to clash throughout the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries. The fight for independence was thus subject to 
outside influences which played a decisive role in the birth of sovereign 
Uruguay. Great Britain’s interest in the control of the La Plata further 
complicated the problem. The invasion of 1806-7 was a failure, but this 
did not remove British diplomacy or British commerce as factors in the 
ensuing struggle for power. To these circumstances, unparalleled in 
other sections of the southern hemisphere, must be added the economic 
rivalries which had sprung up in the La Plata basin at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

After Charles III introduced a reform in colonial trade, both Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo became busy emporiums. Normally, Montevideo 
was subordinated to the capital of the vice-royalty, Buenos Aires. But as 
prosperity grew, an economic conflict was bound to arise since Monte- 
video offered better facilities for ships sailing to and from Europe. A 
petition from the cabildo of Montevideo to free its commerce from 
supervision by Buenos Aires was turned down in 1803. But the aspira- 
tions for economic and administrative independence did not abate, and 
they form the background against which the final battle for political 
independence must be viewed. 

The man who made himself the instrument of these desires for political 
liberty, José Artigas, was born in Montevideo in 1764. He has often 
been pictured as the typical gaucho, representative of the cattle ranchers 
who formed the only important industry which Uruguay possessed in 
colonial times. However, Mr. Street makes it abundantly clear that 
he was born a member of the directing class. The family was of 
Aragonese origin and had come to the new world in 1717. Artigas’s 
grandfather was made a hidalgo and acquired large holdings. The 
young Artigas grew up to be a cowboy and acquired in his early activities 
the taste and gift for leadership which made him prevail in the years of 
war. Mr. Street gives little credit to the legend that sees him as an 
outlaw and a bandit, but he does not deny that he engaged in smuggling 
and cattle-rustling. The knowledge of frontier life, of the topography 
and the men of the region, proved later to be a valuable asset. For 
our picture of José Artigas, however, it is important to remember that 
he had little formal schooling, that he never went to Europe, where 
Miranda, San Martin and Bolfvar received their intellectual formation, 
and that he grew up to be the idol of an untamed breed of human beings. 
He was the natural caudillo of the gauchos, as Antonio Paez in Venezuela 
was the leader of the ‘ llaneros ’. 

Artigas’s hour came with the outbreak of the revolution. He deserted 
his post at Colonia and went across the river to Buenos Aires where he 
joined the revolutionary forces on 15 February 1811. The rivalry 
between Buenos Aires and Montevideo was temporarily forgotten in the 
necessity for action against a common foe, Spain and her supporters. 
But this forced unity was not maintained. When Artigas realized that 
the rulers of Buenos Aires were willing to sacrifice the Banda Oriental 
(as Uruguay was then called), to save their own skins, he continued to 
fight the Spaniards on his own. Officially, he was still under the orders 
of the Buenos Aires government, but he began to assume the prerogatives 
reserved for the heads of sovereign states. 
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The path to independence led through a long period of civil war. 
Here again, the career of Artigas was paralleled by the difficulties which 
San Martin, O’Higgins, Bolivar, and many other patriots encountered. 
Mr. Street’s exposition of Artigas’s political ideas also contributes to our 
knowledge of the constitutional struggle that was raging in Buenos 
Aires. It is well known that the early years of the Argentinian republic 
were overshadowed by a ferocious conflict between Federalists and 
Centralists. Artigas looked for inspiration to the constitution of the 
United States, which, however, he interpreted in a manner that would be 
acceptable to few Americans. Whether his notions deserve to be called 
a ‘coherent theory of democracy’, as Mr. Street avers, seems dubious. 
The feeling of Uruguayan patriotism is certainly more noticeable in 
Las Instrucciones del Afio XII] than any sense of constitutional freedom. 

It proved easier for Artigas to rid his country of the Spaniards than 
to settle the thorny issues between Uruguay and Argentina. He con- 
tinued to be a federalist in the Latin American sense, that is, he aimed at a 
loose confederation which would maintain a formal unity with the other 
provinces of the La Plata region, but at the same time safeguard the auto- 
nomy of his own domain. He failed to effect such an arrangement. 
Instead he was confronted with another enemy at his northern flank, 
the Portuguese. Mr. Street suggests than an understanding may have 
existed between Buenos Aires and the Portuguese rulers in Rio de Janeiro; 
in any case, the Argentinians watched with folded arms while Uruguay 
became the victim of the Portuguese invasion. 

Latin American independence was affected by events in Europe as 
it had been in earlier years. After 1815, the Braganza ruler had 30,000 
men at his disposal for his expansion of the Brazilian frontier to the La 
Plata river. Artigas accepted the challenge, but his slender resources 
were no match for the Portuguese army and he suffered defeat. Forced 
to cross into Paraguay, he hoped to gain there the support denied him 
in Buenos Aires, but Dr. Francia, el supremo, only granted him asylum 
and forbade him to return to Uruguay. Artigas’s political career had 
come to an end, and the ensuing thirty years of exile in Paraguay were 
but a sad epilogue of poverty and impotence. 

The cause for which Artigas had taken up arms did not, however, 
share in his personal defeat. La Banda Oriental had fallen under 
Portuguese rule, but only for a short time. After Sucre’s triumph at 
Ayacucho, there was a new surge of partiotism. In 1825 ‘ the immortal 
thirty-three ’ crossed the river under the leadership of Juan Lavalleja and 
reopened the war with Brazil, by then an independent empire. Argen- 
tina, realizing that her own safety was at stake, belatedly entered the war 
for independence of the Banda Oriental. After three years of incon- 
clusive hostilities, British diplomacy was instrumental in establishing 
peace. Uruguayan independence was recognized, not as the result of 
Artigas’s efforts, but because the two great powers, Brazil and Argentina, 
acknowledged that the existence of a buffer state would ultimately 
benefit them both. 

Mr. Street has recounted this story in a clear and direct way, and 
supports his narrative with copious evidence from published and un- 
published sources. This reviewer has only one regret: that the author 
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has clung too narrowly to the subject in hand. Obviously, Artigas is 
not an isolated phenomenon. ‘The parallels to the other ‘ proceres’ of 
the independence movement are striking. Artigas’s origins link him 
with Paez and the gaucho-type of the caudillo. His tragic end makes him 
the brother of San Martin, Bolfvar, and Sucre. He died in exile, well- 
nigh forgotten, after tasting for many years what Bolfvar called ‘la 
ingratitud de las cosas americanas’. Finally, it would seem that Artigas’s 
work should have been placed in some perspective with the dominant 
figure which at the close of the independence period took over in Argen- 
tina: Rosas. Rosas, too, came from the gaucho class, and his dictator- 
ship attempted to solve the same problems that Artigas had faced. Such 
reflections do not, however, detract from our gratitude to Mr. Street for 
a job well done. 


Sweet Briar College, Virginia GERHARD Masur 


The Diaries of Lord Lugard: East Africa 1889-1892. Edited by MARGERY 
PERHAM; assistant editor, Mary Butt. 3 volumes. (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1959. 8 guineas.) 


* A diary in Africa—or anywhere it would seem, so far as 1 am concerned,’ 
wrote Lugard on 16 October 1891, ‘is a curious document.’ Yet, al- 
though he was certainly correct when he claimed five months later (iii. 92) 
that ‘ these last four years alone would furnish more material than most 
fiction writers ... have at their disposal in a lifetime’, as a historical 
source there seems little that is curious about his East African diaries, 
provided that three points are borne in mind: first, that some of the 
tensions of the disastrous love-affair which had tortured him to the ‘ verge 
of insanity or suicide’ in 1887 and 1888 are still observable in these 
volumes; second, that the object of the diary which, to the end of 1891 
(ii. 468), was ‘to keep a private record . . . for personal reference’ had 
been changed, by May 1892 (iii. 237) to the maintenance of a detailed 
account of his tricky relations with the conflicting parties in Uganda, 
African and European, in order that he would be able to meet any charges 
that might be made against his administration when he returned to 
England; and third, that his letter-books were more voluminous than 
the journals themselves and, as Lugard stated (iii. 153), ‘ if anyone should 
read this diary with a view to really following the course of events here, 
I would recommend his simultaneously reading each day’s letters’. To 
supply some of this needed continuity, the editors have provided helpful 
extracts from Lugard’s papers and from his Rise of Our East African 
Empire of 1893. 

It is obvious that these diaries are a source of the greatest importance 
for the historian of East Africa, particularly of Uganda. Specialists in 
these fields will need no demonstration of this. But what is their likely 
value for historians who are not specialists in these fields, whose interest 
in Lugard may spring from their concern with late nineteenth-century 
British history and the general process of empire-building? It must be 
admitted that many of them will find large parts of the diaries tedious 
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reading—particularly the preoccupation with the killing of game. Miss 
Perham writes truly when she asserts, ‘ But the essence of this story lies 
in its continuity, in the on-and-on, day-to-day trek with its continuous 
problem of feeding, defending, pressing forward, and disciplining those 
who made up the little moving world of the caravan’ (i. 33). Yet readers 
who do not have a special interest in East Africa will not find it easy to 
make the safari through Lugard’s highly personal pages—though those 
who can acquire the stamina may find it a very moving experience, 
with its record of hardships, jealousies, frustrations, ambitions and 
hopes. 

The cynic of Imperialism will discover plenty to make him happy 
and Belloc’s lines on the Maxim gun should run continually through his 
mind as he encounters Lugard’s frequent references to this weapon; he 
wii! find many opportunities for sardonic reflection in such matters as 
Lugard’s only political map of Africa having a scale of 110 miles to an 
inch; and it will not be difficult for him to share Lugard’s own cynicism 
about his employers, the Imperial British East Africa Company, and the 
* band of “ Darkest Africa ’’ heroes ’ (iii. 390). Indeed, some of the most 
interesting sections of the journals are Lugard’s examinations of his 
conscience and the doubt which he often expresses about the European 
mission amongst Africans: ‘ They are just as happy naked as clothed— 
possibly happier, who knows ?—but the avowed object of our philan- 
thropists is to teach them to want cloth, and then to supply it, to their 
own signal profit’ (iii. 179). Amd yet the whole theme which runs 
through these twelve hundred pages is Lugard’s determination to main- 
tain Uganda for Britain. 

Because of its suicidal character, Miss Perham has not been allowed 
to publish Lugard’s 1887-9 diary of his first voyage to East Africa and 
his Nyasaland adventures. One hopes, however, that this does not mean 
that it will not be available ultimately to historians because it undoubtedly 
contains important material for the early history of British Central Africa. 
That Nyasaland was much in Lugard’s mind during his journey to and 
from Uganda is clear; and there are minor materials for Nyasaland history 
to be found throughout these diaries. But because the editors’ attention 
has been focused on East Africa, there are a few places where the refer- 
ences to Central Africa are at fault. For example, Chinyanja is a language 
not a people (i. 348); and * Angoni ’ is only indexed once, although there 
is another and fascinating reference to ‘“ Angoni”’ in Uganda in the 
second volume, page 466. 

In general, the editorial policy is admirable; the apparatus is neither 
too large to bore the general reader nor too small to annoy the specialist. 
But the division of the index into ‘ People ’ and ‘ Places ’ means that there 
are a number of subjects which are left out altogether; and the indexing 
of tribes is inadequate. 

Miss Perham promises a fourth volume of Lugard’s diary which will 
describe his dash into the Western Niger region in 1894-5. When this 
and the promised second and concluding volume of her Lugard bio- 
gtaphy appear, she will have produced six volumes which, collectively, 
should constitute one of the major achievements of British African 


historiography. 
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But, in this magnificent structure, little, worrying details will remain. 
Why, for example, did Lugard, the good soldier, take only one pair of 
boots with him on his Machakos trip in 1890 (i. 141, 164)? 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 3 


Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). First Series (1871-1900): 
vol. xv (2 January—-14 November 1899); vol. xvi (18 November 
1899-30 December 1900). (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1959.) 


THESE two volumes complete a great enterprise. The commission for 
publication of the documents relating to the origins of the war of 1914 
was set up by the French government in 1928, and has pursued its task 
through the storms of war and political upheaval. Now we have, in 
all, forty-one volumes: the largest single collection of material on the 
subject and, in some ways, the most valuable. Though the editing is 
theoretically anonymous and collective, it is an open secret that Professor 
Renouvin has been responsible for most of it, particularly in later years. 
He deserves a warm tribute of gratitude and admiration for the great 
service to history and to France which he has performed. The collection 
is a model which other editors would do well to study. The chronologi- 
cal arrangement, combined with a table according to topics at the begin- 
ning, makes these volumes the most effective and the easiest to use. Only 
their size is a handicap, particularly as few scholars nowadays can afford 
to have them bound. The long delay in publication has not been all 
loss. Some private collections have become available, of which Paul 
Cambon’s letters are the most important; and the perspective of the years 
has led to the inclusion of material which might have been passed over 
earlier. The disadvantages of delay have been graver. Some records 
were deliberately destroyed before the German occupation of Paris in 
1940; others by accident during the Liberation. The Germans stole 
many files, which they have not returned. These are the inevitable 
casualties of time, which help to make historical research more interesting. 
The greatest loss is the delay of effect on scholars and informed readers. 
The German version, based on die grosse Politik, has been circulating for 
thirty-five years. The French view has trickled out gradually, and only 
now in complete form. Another thirty-five years will pass before this 
collection makes its full mark on scholarly studies; and it will probably 
never catch up in the textbooks. 

Surveying the three series as a whole, what stands out most clearly is 
the key-significance in French policy of the Russian alliance. This comes 
as a surprise to English students, who are accustomed to regard the Anglo- 
French entente as the central event in international relations. For the 
French, it was a supplement to the Russian alliance, not an alternative. 
The period between 1871 and 1914 divides clearly in these volumes: 
a first period of isolation, when the French had to rely on some sporadic 
patronage from Russia or Great Britain; and a period of recovered 
freedom, thanks to the Russian alliance. Of course this alliance had its 
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disadvantages—otherwise it would have been made earlier. Sometimes 
the Russians were exorbitant in their financial demands; sometimes they 
threatened Constantinople; sometimes, as after the Russo-Japanese war, 
they were alarmingly weak. All along the French had to combine the 
two policies of maintaining the alliance and yet of not being drawn into 
conflict for the sake of Russia in the Near or Far East. They managed 
this in the Far East, though only just; they failed ultimately in the Near 
East, though it would be wrong to imply that the Near East was the sole 
cause of the Great Wat. What the French wanted from the Russian 
alliance was independence, not revenge; and there was no moment through- 
out the period when they contemplated a war against Germany with any 
cheerfulness. 

A more general impression, given by this collection, is the professional 
competence of all concerned. The ambassadors of France were a 
corps d’ élite, similar to the prefects at home—united by common standards, 
efficient in their task, loyal to a foreign minister yet always aware that 
he would be temporary. The foreign ministers, too, were generally on a 
high level. Jules Ferry stands out in the early years; Delcassé in the 
middle; and Poincaré at the end. An achievement, not always noticed, 
is the way in which they maintained the standing of their country, when 
France was the only republic among the great powers. This profession- 
alism has its disadvantages from the reader’s point of view. There is less 
entertainment to be deprived from personal eccentricity than in the 
British and German collections. Ambassadors sometimes played for 
their own hand; sections of the foreign ministry still more so. But this 
conflict went on behind the scenes and rarely provoked disputes which 
can be traced in the records. Judged solely on the performance of the 
foreign ministry, this was one of the greatest periods in French history. 
Of course, this impression is misleading. There was often domestic 
turmoil, which hampered the conduct of foreign policy. In particular, 
it would be mistaken to argue, from these documents, that imperial 
expansion overseas was always subordinated to the balance of power in 
Europe, though it was in the eyes of the foreign service. Hanotaux 
came nearest to being a predominantly imperial statesman; and even 
he weakened his position regarding the upper Nile for the sake of 
Constantinople. 

The two final volumes contain little of the first importance. The 
decision to withdraw from Fashoda and to abandon the struggle for the 
upper Nile had already been taken. There were still fears of war with 
England; and, with this in mind, the Russians were encouraged to 
complete their railway to the frontier of Afganistan. The Boer war 
really ended these fears; and one can already see Paul Cambon, in London, 
counting on an improvement in Anglo-French relations. The reports 
of Cambon, incidentally, give striking evidence of the decline in Salis- 
bury’s powers: time and again, he allowed discussions to trail away into 
casual speculations. The old resolution and grasp had weakened, though 
technical ability remained. Settlement on the upper Nile brought with 
it negotiations with Italy in regard to Tripoli. The Italians were weak- 
ened when Great Britain needed them no longer; on the other hand, they 
shrank from giving up their bargaining asset in regard to Morocco. By 
the end of 1900, Barére and Delcassé had worn them down: Italy was on 
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the way to becoming detached from the Triple Alliance. Russia re- 
mained the greatest problem; and the predominant theme in the last 
volume is the situation in the Far East created by the Boxer rebellion. 
Here the French had to keep in step with Russia, without running into 
conflict with England or becoming too closely entangled on the German 
side. The Anglo-German agreement of October 1900 actually aided 
them from this point of view. Russia had to rely on French support. 
But it raised the great danger of an Anglo-French conflict; and the solution 
of this problem was to prove Delcassé’s outstanding achievement. He 
never intended that the problem should be settled at the expense of the 
alliance with Russia; and he got his way by a close shave. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A, J. P. Taytor 


The Unification of South Africa, 1902-1910. By L.M.THompson, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960. 508.) 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the making of the South Africa Union has 
naturally prompted much stocktaking, not least on the nature of the 
compromise agreed on in 1910. Optimists as well in South Africa as in 
Britain believed that by this new act of faith Afrikaner and Briton were 
entering into a new partnership, were turning over a new leaf, were 
burying the hatchet . . . . The metaphors of hope fell thick. But it 
would be hypocrisy to pretend that half a century later anyone in South 
Africa has reason wholeheartedly to rejoice at the record of that Union, 
and both nationalists and progressives have tended in their stocktaking 
to imbue the events leading to 1910 with a retrospective foresight which 
overwhelms fact in legend. Not the least value of Professor Thompson’s 
study is his clear presentation of the facts themselves in full and pains- 
taking depth. Here we have the result of many years’ research spent in an 
exhaustive wealth of archives, and presented with discipline and skill in a 
notably attractive narrative. Mr. Thompson has written a study of 
distinction, essentially readable and stimulating. It is a work of scholar- 
ship of the highest order. It is also a definitive study not least in that it 
confirms (and provides support for) impressions already accepted of the 
circumstances, intrigues and leadership which produced the Union. 
For the Union was the product of idealism and polemic and astute 
bargaining: it was the fruit of quite contradictory aspirations and fears. 
That that particular Union which was devised was the only one in terms 
of practical politics which could be achieved, Mr. Thompson is clear. 
The nationalist case that the Union Act was a device imposed upon South 
Africans against their will is shown to have no substance: so too is the 
liberal case that the British Government could have retained some 
safeguards or modified the draft Bill. Though his narrative is poignant 
with distant echoes of South Africa’s future, Mr. Thompson does not 
make the mistake of many fellow South African liberals who (in their 
anguish and disappointment) indulge in pipe dreams about possible 
alternatives to the South Africa Act of 1909. Here in a remarkably well 
constructed study of the antecedents, the preparations and the diplomacy 
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of Union-making, Mr. Thompson has digested, marshalled and distilled 
his diverse materials into a masterly narrative. 

If one were to criticize its minor faults, it might be said (and one is 
conscious of the metropolitan parochialness of the criticism) that Mr. 
Thompson has given us less of the background of British politics than we 
might expect (or find sufficient) and that in his comment on the political 
scene at Westminster he does not show his sureness of touch. (Moreover, 
one might quibble at his somewhat loose use of Wilberforce’s name to 
identify those opposed to the political colour bar, p. 401: Buxton perhaps, 
but not Wilberforce!) But, these flaws apart, what is most striking in 
this study of a controversy where past meets present is his assured clarity 
and self-discipline. The portrait gallery of South African politicians 
shows a gift for the analysis of character. The intricate (and often sordid) 
story is illuminated by brilliant touches: of Jameson, for example, ‘ the 
natural disciple ’, mistaking personal friendliness for enduring political 
realities and bored to distraction by the convention, longing day after 
day for the golf course or the bridge table. One is struck by the tragedy 
of Milner’s over rigid anglophilia, the naiveté of Curtis and the Kinder- 
garten, Smuts’s infinite capacity for preparation and prescience—and the 
not undeserved suspicions that his methods earned of friend and foe. 
Mr. Thompson shows that the federal solution as an alternative to Union 
was deliberately discredited in the press. He shows too that while 
paying lip service to the compromise agreed on the native franchise 
both Botha and Smuts pointed with approval to the inadequacy of the 
safeguards that could be swept away. A Transvaal deputy is quoted as 
declaring ‘ when once we can diddle the British government to give us 
that power (to deal with the native question), by Jove! we will use it’ 
(p- 317). 

The franchise, the language, the Supreme Court, the capital provided 
problems for which some compromise settlement was sought: in the 
case of the capital for example, by a judgment of division as drastic as 
Solomon’s. Mr. Thompson traces for us the steps towards the agree- 
ments reached—and the tenuous nature of those agreements. The 
Union was founded on hope indeed; but there were different hopes: 
the British for extensive immigration from the British Isles which would 
mean the annexation of the ex-Boer republics by the Cape and the domin- 
ance of British liberal ideas; the Afrikaner for preservation of their own 
identity until the Union itself should wax in that same voorteekker mould 
to single nationhood. 


Nuffield College, Oxford A. F. McC. Mappen 








Short Notices 


‘In a study that is not confined to the Western World and its Hellenic 
and Syriac backgrounds, there are perhaps bound to be geographical 
descriptions and allusions that will not be familiar to all Western readers.’ 
With this splendidly courteous understatement, Professor Arnold J. 
Toynbee justifies the publication, by himself and Professor Edward D, 
Myers, of his Historical Atlas and Gazetteer, vol. xi of A Study of History 
(London: O.U.P. for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1959. 
358.). There can be few readers of Dr. Toynbee’s great work who have 
not felt the need for just such a book. It is beautifully done. There are 
seventy-three maps, grouped in five sections: (1) ‘Synoptic Views 
of Civilizations and Higher Religions’; (2) ‘ Primary Civilizations in 
the Old World;’ (3) ‘Secondary Civilizations in the Old World’; 
(4) ‘ Tertiary Civilizations in the Old World’; (5) ‘ Civilizations in 
the New World.’ The Gazetteer, at the beginning of the book, lists all 
place names which occur in the text of the ten volumes of A Study of 
History, with page references to the Study and to Mr. D. C. Somervell’s 
abridgment, and with either a reference to the indexes in vols. iii, vi or x, 
ot a short definition. As one would expect, the author manages to 
convey a great deal of information with great concision. To give just one 
example: ‘ Haram-ash-Sharif, enclosure in $.E. corner of Old City of 
Jerusalem now containing the Dome of the Rock (Qubbat-as-Sakhrah, 
wrongly called Mosque of Umar) and Jami ’al-Ags4; formerly con- 
taining Jewish Temple. viii. 353; ix 97.’ There is an appendix on 
* Hittite Sites and Locations’ and an index to the maps which will, the 
authors hope, make the atlas useful as a general work of reference, quite 
apart from the Study of History. When a book is as good and useful as 
this, one wishes it to be even better. Some of the titles of, and legends 
on, the maps are not really comprehensible without familiarity with 
certain passages of the author’s book, and it is not clear how the reader 
is to find these. Thus, it is not obvious why a map of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean coastal areas (21A) should be called ‘ The Syrian Roundabout ’ 
nor one of Central Asia (21B) ‘ The Central Asian Roundabout’. On 
map 21 the reader may guess what ‘ Carthage’s Wooden Curtain’ is; 
but he may guess wrongly, and he will not find the phrase in the index, 
nor the Gazetteer, nor in any of the indexes of the other volumes. The 
maps themselves vary in quality. At best, they are beautifully clear; 
but some—maps 15 and 16, for instance—are not. Professor Toynbee 
writes that Mrs. Gomme who was mainly responsible for the drawing 
of the maps had to convince him ‘ that there are limits to the amount of 
information that can be displayed on any single map’. With some maps, 
for instance map 20, one feels that Professor Toynbee has not been 
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sufficiently corivinced. One may also feel doubtful about the effectiveness 
of the cartographical convention of writing three words like ‘ Celtic 
Speaking Peoples’ in three widely-spaced concentric arcs over half of 
Europe. All these are very minor criticisms. ‘This book is not only 
indispensable to the reader of Professor Toynbee’s Study, it is also the 
most comprehensive historical atlas in English. Typographically it is 
up to the highest standards of the Oxford University Press and, at its 
present price, it is remarkably good value for money. 


University of Nottingham H. G. KorniGsBerGer 


Studies in the Roman Law of Sale, edited by David Daube (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1959. 25s.), a series of twelve studies, was planned as a 
tribute to de Zulueta on his eightieth birthday, but he did not live to re- 
ceive this most fitting honour—which, on publication, was dedicated to his 
memory. It is a memorial in every sense worthy of such a dedication; 
and one who has been privileged to know both the great de Zulueta as a 
teacher and Daube, the editor of these Studies, as a colleague, expected— 
and with justification—a work of high quality. Nor was he disappointed. 
The choice of ‘ Sale’ as the focus for these studies was in part dictated 
by the importance of sale in all periods of history. The various essays 
range from Classical Roman law, through Justinian, the Medieval 
Commentators and Roman Dutch law up to mode:n times, and the his- 
torian or economic historian may find some material of particular value 
and interest for specialist research. Primarily, however, this work is 
for legal experts—the select community of Romanists who have mastered 
the techniques of interpolation and textual criticism. The editor gives 
fair warning that ‘ No attempt has been made to secure uniformity of 
view. It is hoped that the reader will find divergencies between the 
contributors stimulating rather than worrying.” When doctors disagree, 
however—and Honoré, Nicholas, Stein, Thomas, and Yale are not always 
of one mind-——the historian may feel perplexed and somewhat reluctant 
to assume the role of arbiter. The present Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford has mustered a strong team of authors—three of them 
distinguished pupils of his own who are eminent scholars in their own 
tight. Each of the twelve has made an important contribution to 
scholarship in this collection of essays on Roman Law—the first to be 
produced exclusively by scholars from the United Kingdom universities. 
From a lawyer’s standpoint, Daube’s brilliant paper on ‘ Certainty of 
Price’ is probably the most impressive, while the medieval historian 
may well find the approach of Stein and Honoré most stimulating for 
his purpose—but, unless he has had legal training, he will not run as he 
reads. 


University of Edinburgh T. B. Smrrn 


Histoire des idées politiques, edited by Jean Touchard (Paris : Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1959, 2 vols. 2700 f.) is a textbook efficiently 
organized for its purpose. Each chapter is divided into sections in which 
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the leading points are made under precise headings. ‘The result is a neat, 
compact, and workmanlike summary of a very large body of material, 
within a total of less than 900 pages. The two volumes divide with 
Locke and the English revolution, but the second volume is the larger in 
size and in scale. The first volume treats Greek and Hellenic thought 
in fifty pages, Roman and early Christian in like space, medieval in a 
hundred (Aquinas in two and a half, Marsilius and Ockham in seven) 
pages, the Reformation period in another fifty and the seventeenth cen- 
tury in sixty pages, of which four are concerned with Hobbes’s and four 
with Locke’s political theory. The purpose of this volume is to give a 
concise survey in which leading thinkers are allotted barely adequate 
treatment. The historical development and context of their ideas has 
greater emphasis than the analysis of the argument. Comparatively 
obscure writers are discussed in order to indicate the course of develop- 
ment. This allotment of space is the more interesting because each chap- 
ter closes with an elaborate bibliography and critical comments. These 
are up-to-date and informative. The second volume follows the same 
plan, but after a brief consideration of the Age of Reason, the political 
thought of the modern world (from 1789 to 1957) is summarized in more 
pages than are given to the first volume. This distribution of space and 
emphasis is important. Marx and Marxist thought take a prominent 
place but there is also adequate discussion of liberal, catholic and im- 
perialist doctrines in France, Germany, and Britain. It is to be noted that 
there is no reference to political ideas of America after the section on 
‘the American Revolution’. The final chapter on the twentieth century 
examines the conflict of socialist and fascist doctrines, and continues the 
examination in a study of changes in political ideas in the twelve years 
following the war. The rise of Chinese Communism and of the Egyptian 
republic, the changes of emphasis in Soviet thought and in capitalist 
economic thought, illustrate the variety of issues discussed in the last 
section. This textbook achieves its purpose: a clear and forceful 
summary combined with a ready source of initial reference. The 
bibliographies are of particular interest. 


University of Edinburgh Doucias Noss 


The very painstaking study by D. R. Dendy on The Use of Lights in 
Christian Worship (London: S.P.C.K., 1950. 30s.) traces the practice of il- 
luminating churches and altars from the earliest times until the present day. 
He seems to have used the sources so thoroughly that his book is not 
likely to be superseded for a long time. But his documentation is so 
full and the quotations so frequent that little room is left for his own 
comment and the text is apt to resemble at times a loosely knit tissue of 
fiches. This makes the mass of information slightly indigestible. ‘There 
are traces here and there of a desire to force the evidence into preconceived 
channels, of prejudices and of hasty judgments, but on the whole it is a 
conscientious piece of work that will be of great value to the student and 
the general reader alike. 


London C. H. Tarsor 
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Professor J. M. Wallace-Hadrill has had a more difficult task than some 
of his fellow editors in the series of Nelson’s Medieval Classics, for his 
edition of The Fourth Book of the Chronicle of Fredegar with its continuations 
(London: T. Nelson, 1960. 42s.) poses very serious problems of text 
and translation. The fourth book covers in the main that part of the 
chronicle which is ‘ original ’ in the sense that it is not based on any other 
source that we now possess, but we do not known for certain how much of 
the history of the years 584-642 is the work of ‘ Fredegar ’ himself—the 
attribution to Fredegar dates from the sixteenth century, and the authority 
for it is unknown—or whether part of it (the editor thinks the period to 
613/4) was the work of an earlier author which was then revised and 
continued to 642. The continuations carry on to 768, the first chapters 
being mainly excerpted from the Liber Historiae Francorum. ‘The manu- 
script tradition is complex, and Prof. Wallace-Hadrill has done wisely in 
following the earliest manuscript, Paris 10,910, leaving it to the reader if 
he wishes to resort for variants to Krusch. The linguistic eccentricities 
of the text are treated with respect, and grammar and orthography have 
not been ‘ corrected’ save where they were likely to mislead the reader, 
and then not without due notice. The introduction is excellent, and will 
be valuable to historian and philologist alike. The translation is good, 
but is sometimes more flowery than the original warrants and seems 
occasionally to miss the point. On p, 60 the account of Rothari’s con- 
quest of the Ligurian coastline concludes as follows: murus civitatebus 
supscriptis usque ad fundamento distruens, vicus has civitates nomenare praecepit. 
This is rendered as ‘ he ordered that these cities should be known only as 
villages in future; and he razed their walls to the ground ’, which surely 
puts the cart before the horse: it was because the cities had lost their walls 
that they would be called villages in future. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge Puitre GrreRSON 


It was an excellent idea to translate Professor R. Fawtier’s book Les 
Capétiens et la France: leur réle dans sa construction (1942), for it is an illum- 
inating and original essay on the history of France during the centuries 
from 987 to 1328. The translators, Professor Lionel Butler and Mr. 
R. J. Adam, have done the job admirably and are likely to find themselves 
quoted in favour of the thesis that a historical work should be translated 
by a historian rather than by a linguist. Almost the only point in their 
translation that could be criticized is the title they have chosen, The 
Capetian Kings of France: Monarchy and Nation (987-1328) (London: 
Macmillan, 1960. 30s.), for it hardly conveys the force of the original, 
particularly in the shortened form which will normally be used. Many 
of Fawtier’s ideas were exciting, almost revolutionary, when his book first 
came to be known in this country. The impression given by Longnon and 
books based on his work, for example, that the progress of the medieval 
French monarchy is to be measured by the extension of the domain, 
is corrected. The Capetian kings were not working towards a state of 
things where the domain should be.co-extensive with the kingdom: 
their ideal was that of a well-balanced feudal kingdom in which king and 
barons should have lands and wealth sufficient to maintain each in his 
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estate and in mutual loyalty. There are points in the book that one 
would like to see brought out more strongly (the growth of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Par/ement, for example); as the author portrays them, 
these Capetians are sometimes too good to be true and occasionally he 
could be accused of telling only one side of a story, the side most favour- 
able to them; and the whole argument might have been clearer if he had 
included a chapter on the disintegration of Carolingian government to 
show what the Capetian kings had to face. But whatever detailed 
criticisms may be made, this is by far the best introduction to the history 
of the medieval kingdom of France in English, 


University of Leeds Joun Le ParoureEr 


The fourth volume of The History of Wiltshire (Victoria History of 
the Counties of England), ed. Elizabeth Crittall (London: O.U.P. for 
the Institute of Historical Research, 1959. 147s.), is devoted to the 
economic history of the county. It is a substantial volume, both in size 
(nearly 500 pages) and in quality, and quite outstrips the treatment of 
economic history in the older volumes of the V.C.H. It contains a 
continuous history of agriculture between the eleventh century and the 
present day, of the textile and of the engineering industries, besides chap- 
ters on less important industries and on communications. Population 
statistics are not confined to those derivable from the census returns, but 
include figures from the tax returns of 1334, 1377, and 1428. The medi- 
eval statistics would have gained considerably in value, however, if they 
could have been rounded off with figures from the subsidy of 1523-4. 
The section on the forests of Wiltshire is much more thorough than most 
of the Forestry sections of the earlier volumes. It is, however, largely 
an administrative study, and it is to be regretted that the opportunity 
was not taken to deal with the economy of a forest region, a lacuna in 
medieval economic history. With contributions of high quality, it is 
difficult to select fairly for comment the work of different writers, and the 
reviewer can only briefly mention aspects of the work which stimulate 
his interest. Dr. Kerridge’s discussion of the different farming regions 
and of their separate economic and social evolution makes solid but 
stimulating reading. His article, and the two on modern agriculture 
which follow, are remarkable analyses of the fate of agriculture in this 
county, and are of much more than local significance. For a county 
which has always been as interesting for its industrial as for its agrarian 
history, the substantial chapters on the textile industry by Professor Carus- 
Wilson and Miss Mann are essential (and expected) pillars of the volume. 
Mr. Eversley’s chapter on the engineering industry is also worth special 
attention. It is really two chapters, for the section on the smaller en- 
gineering enterprises stands apart from that on the Swindon railway 
works. Fragmentary as is the subject matter of the first section, the author 
shows well the continuity of locations, skills and even personnel between 
the earlier ‘ derived’ industry of the millwrights and the precision en- 
gineering of modern times. His use of personal interviews as source 
material is of considerable interest. Because of the unity of the subject, 
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the section on the Swindon works reads better, and will be of interest from 
many points of view; labour relations, for example, seemed to present 
fewer problems than the relations between go-ahead technicians and timid 
shareholders. It is also salutary, in view of usual assumptions about the 
location of nineteenth-century industry, to be reminded that at the end of 
the century, when the works employed 14,000 people, it was probably 
* the largest undertaking in British industry . . . if not in Europe’. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Huvron 


In L’ Introduction de la réforme grégorienne a Toulouse (Cahiers de |’ Associa- 
tion Marc Bloch de Toulouse: Etudes d’Histoire Méridionale. Tou- 
louse: Centre Régional de Documentation Pédagogique, 4 rue A. 
Lautman, 1958. 960 f.), Mlle. Elisabeth Magnou reconstructs the story 
of Isard, the reforming bishop of Toulouse (1071-1105). Isard converted 
his cathedral into a chapter of regular canons, gave the great church of 
Ste. Marie de la Daurade to Cluny, put first canons regular, then Cluniac 
monks in the church of St. Sernin—but met his match at last in the canons 
of St. Sernin, who defended themselves at Rome and ousted their rivals. 
The bishop and the documents in the case are fascinating but obscure; 
and Mile. Magnou’s text, rendered in uneven ‘ pro-print ’, is not always 
easy to read. But she has clarified some of the problems, and advanced 
our knowledge of an important case-history in which Gregorian prin- 
ciples, ancient rights, ancient abuses and papal power were remarkably 
mingled. 

University of Liverpool C. N. L, Brooke 


Geographer, ethnologist, biographer and historian, Adam of Bremen 
was one of the eleventh-century empire’s greatest writers. He stood out in 
a company which included Hermann of Reichenay, Ekkehard IV of St. 
Gallen and Lampert of Hersfeld. A complete translation of the Gesta 
Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum is therefore a very welcome addition to 
the ‘ Records of Civilisation’ series, sponsored by the Department of 
History in the University of Columbia. Under the title: History of the 
Archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen (Columbia University Press. London: 
O.U.P., 1959. 48s.) the late Professor Francis J. Tschan has made Adam 
accessible to the lay mediaevalist. Schmeidler’s unsurpassed edition of 
the Gesta for the Scriptores rerum Germanicarum and his critical researches 
on their subject-matter have served, very properly, as the groundwork 
for the translation, introduction and notes offered in this volume. The 
result is a working text not altogether free from obscure and insensitive 
renderings and some irritating mannerisms. The most difficult problem 
for the translator of an eleventhc-entury historian is to convey, somehow, 
the atmosphere of the original, the reflection of the world to which the 
author belonged and the meaning his words had for contemporaries. 
It cannot be said that Dr. Tschan succeeded in doing this for, paradoxi- 
cally, an over-anxious literalness is of no help here. To take Adam’s 
classical tropes at their face-value leads to distortions. When the canon 
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of Bremen used the word cesar he meant the emperor and it can only 
confuse the student of eleventh-century Germany to see him referred to as 
‘Caesar’ so often. There were no ‘consuls’ in the Reich but these 
hyperbolical designations for Archbishop Adalbert of Hamburg-Bremen 
and his rival Anno of Cologne have passed without comment into the 
translator’s notes (p. 142) and the introduction (p. xxiii), as if title and 
office had been real. Adam and many of his fellow-historians were 
roused, if not enticed, by two large and to a degree conflicting aspirations: 
they wanted to tell a story but in a medium of art. Their education as 
grammarians had endowed them with a zest for classical models and forms 
of diction which lifted the events they related into an alien sphere whence 
it is not always easy to disentangle them again. Ifa Richer or a Rahewin 
at times wholly succumbed to their exemplars so that what they had to say 
can no longer be regarded as evidence, we have in Adam an unusually 
versatile and well-blended literary personality who mastered his erudition 
rather than let it master him. His translator has not infrequently mis- 
understood the precise sense of the terms he used or at any rate, not 
weighed their meaning enough and this can be bewildering. Latin 
mansi, for example, he has generally turned into ‘ hides ’ which is accept- 
able, but once at an important place (p. 176) the word is translated as 
‘manors’ with calamitous results. When we are told (p. 152) that 
Archbishop Adalbert ‘ held fifty royal estates ’ it comes as somewhat of a 
shock to find that the text reads: ‘ Quinquaginta cortesdominicales 
habuit archiepiscopus.’ But translating is thankless work and Adam, with 
his many interests, a particularly difficult author to render perfectly. If 
Dr. Tschan sometimes misheard him in his role as Adalbert’s biographer 
he did him full justice as the geographer of the Scandinavian peoples in 
the toils of conversion. For this his readers can be nothing but grateful 
to his memory. 


Magdalen College, Oxford K. LeysEr 


In studies of medieval civilization and histories of economic thought 
a caricature of medieval doctrine on the ‘ just price’ has long held its 
place. It has been commonly viewed as an arbitrary assessment based 
on the cost of production. In recent years this view has been under 
fire, and much work has been done on the economic notions of romanists, 
canonists and theologians. But John W. Baldwin’s The Medieval Theories 
of the Just Price (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new series, 
xlix, pt. 4. Philadelphia, 1959. $2.00) is the first full study of their 
doctrines on price, and it will blow away many cobwebs. It is an analysis 
of what may be found in treatises and glosses down to the thirteenth 
century; but the author is aware that the doctrines had to live in a world of 
ptactice—in particular in the rapidly developing world of twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century commerce. Roman Law had a strong tradition of 
free bargaining; but he shows how Laesio enormis, a device for protecting 
the seller of land, was adapted by the twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
glossators to protect buyers as well, and spread to cover all manner of 
goods. Canonists and theologians were more suspicious of free exchange; 
they had inherited that fusion (or confusion) of the Roman prejudice 
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against trade and industry and the Christian prejudice against wealth 
which underlies so much medieval, and modern, thinking on these topics. 
But the canonists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (of whose writings 
Mr. Baldwin makes particularly good use) rapidly learned to accept the 
romanist teaching, though they tried to adapt it so as to allow that 
under certain conditions the iustum pretium might be enforced even when 
the /aesio was not technically enormis—in particular to circumvent hidden 
usury. The theologians, legislating not for the courts but for the 
merchant’s conscience, tended to the view that there should be no deviation 
from the just price. But what was the just price? Albertus Magnus and 
St. Thomas toyed with a notion that it could be assessed by cost of 
production and labour. But in the end, as Mr. Baldwin convincingly 
shows, St. Thomas reverted to the traditional view that the iustum pretium 
could only be interpreted as the current market price. Thus, the sting 
is drawn from the medieval doctrine: it turns out to mean little more than 
that merchants must beware of resorting to fraud. There were, however, 
many ramifications to it. In particular, both canonists and theologians 
regarded price as a social thing, and the ‘ current price’ as the common 
price at a given moment; they condemned (in most circumstances) 
special prices related to the special needs of individual buyers. But by 
and large the just price was the actual price—pretinm quod invenit. His- 
torians of thought and economic historians alike may be grateful to the 
author for the learning and clarity with which he expounds this cardinal 
point in medieval economic doctrine. 


University of Liverpool C. N. L. Brooxe 


Adam of Stratton is notorious as a corrupt official and for his dealings 
with Bermondsey Priory, and it is well known that he accumulated 
considerable real property. Records of part of this property have now 
been made available in Accounts and Surveys of the Wiltshire Lands of Adam 
de Stratton (Wiltshire Archaeological Society, Records Branch, xiv. 
Devizes, 1959 for 1958. 50s.). The lands in question consisted of a 
family estate in Stratton to which were added in 1275 the manors of 
Isabella de Forz in Stratton and Sevenhampton (with appurtenances in 
Cricklade and Highworth). The introduction gives a useful account of 
these estates and of the additions which Adam made to them. The 
documents, which Mr. M. W. Farr has edited with exemplary care, are 
extents drawn up in 1271-7 of these Wiltshire manors and of other manors 
belonging to Adam in Berkshire and Oxfordshire; ministers’ accounts, 
chiefly for Sevenhampton, for 1269-70 and 1272-88; and certain sub- 
sidiary reeve’s draft accounts and so forth. It is most satisfactory to have 
in print a good run of accounts like this. It enables us to see how little 
difference was made by the transference of the manor of Sevenhampton 
from Isabella to Adam of Stratton, perhaps because both were absentee 
landlords. It is true that there are some signs that the sheep-flock was 
built up after Adam took over, but wool sales only averaged 7 per cent. 
and never exceeded 13 per cent. of the gross receipts of the manor. By 
contrast the proceeds of the sale of grain contributed one-third on the 
average and often over two-fifths of receipts: profits from this source were 
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the main variable in the manorial income. In this connection, it may 
not be without significance that, out of a sheep flock which fluctuated 
between 500 and 750 after 1276, losses from disease amounted to 234 in 
1279, 256 in 1280, 285 in 1284, 160 in 1287 and 258 in 1288 (the peasant 
flocks, too, were cut by half in 1274). Stock mortality on this scale must 
have been something of a disincentive to landlords contemplating putting 
too many of their eggs into this basket, at least so long as alternative 
ways of exploiting their land were open to them, Many other points of 
interest emerge from these accounts (the fact, for example, that grain 
yields per bushel of seed were higher than Lord Beveridge’s Winchester 
averages, but that the yield per acre was smaller because seed was sown 
more sparingly), but to detail them all would demand excessive space. 
This well edited and pleasantly produced volume will become part of 
the economic historian’s staple, and it is good to know that it will soon 
be supplemented by the publication of court rolls and other documents 
for Adam’s Wiltshire manors. Soon we shall be able to know these 
manors with unusual intimacy. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge Epwarp MILLER 


Nowadays we hear a good deal about ‘ secular ’ elements in fourteenth- 
century political thought. ‘ Secular’ is a tricky and equivocal adjective ; 
confusion results if we use it when we really intend something else: 
anti-papal, for instance, or anti-clerical. One established meaning is 
‘ sceptical of religious truth’. It would seem flatly ridiculous to apply 
‘secular’ in this sense to William of Ockham, that earnest, if possibly 
misguided, Franciscan. Perhaps a more plausible case can be made in 
respect of Marsilius; indeed Professor Gewirth, from his unrivalled 
knowledge of the text of Defensor pacis, finds it ‘ legitimate to refer to 
Marsilius’ basic position as secularism’, Protest against this view is 
the most significant part of Dr. Hermann Segall’s essay, Der ‘ Defensor 
Pacis’ des Marsilius von Padua. Grundfragen der Interpretation (Bd. ii of 
Historische Forschungen i. Auftrag d. Hist. Komm. d. Ak. d. Wissenschaften 
u.d. Literatur; Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1959). The issue seems 
very much a matter of definition, and Professor Gewirth expresses his 
contention with caution and qualifications. But by reminding us that, 
on the evidence of Defensor pacis, Matsilius appears a heretic rather than an 
unbeliever, Dr. Segall serves a useful purpose, even though his arguments 
are not yet fully developed. His demand for an historical approach to 
Defensor pacis would command more sympathy if it did not carry with it 
the suggestion that this is the only possible approach; the political 
theorist has his rights in this classic as well as the mere historian. We 
do need to know more about the influence exerted by Defensor pacis, as 
Dr. Segall points out. I doubt, however, whether the parallels between 
Marsilius’s writings and the actions and manifestos of the imperial 
assemblies in 1338 are likely to prove as fruitful as he hopes. Dr, Segall 
has read Defensor pacis without preconceptions, and, though he does not 
mention M. Grignaschi’s papers, he has referred to much secondary 
literature. Some of this, one feels, might have been left in the obscurity 
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which it deserves; on the other hand it is good to find Dr. Segall rejecting 
Johannes Haller’s odd theory that Defensor pacis was not intended for 
publication. Readers with a close interest in Marsilius will not feel that 
Dr. Segall has wasted their time; it would be unfair to ask much more 
of a preliminary study some eighty pages long. What is disconcerting 
is Dr. Segall’s assumption that, if only we go to work in the right way, 
there will emerge a single, generally valid interpretation of Defensor pacis. 
Marsilius will always make different sense to a Presbyterian than to a 
rationalist. Possibly he will make better sense. 


University of Durham. H. S. Orrier 


The publication of Clément VI (1342-1352) Lettres Closes, Patentes et 
Curiales se rapportant 4 la France, par EB. Déprez et Mgr. G. Mollat, brings 
to an end this series of the publications of the French School, begun in 
1g01. The last fascicule (iii. fasc. 5. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1959) contains 
1311 entries between 19 May 1349 and 1 December 1352. As usual the 
French series often contains fuller texts of documents than those sum- 
marized in the Calendar of Papal Letters, iii, ed. W. H. Bliss and J. A. 
Twemlow (ef. nos. 4268, 4289, 4313, 4317, 4426, 4583, 4639 and 4684). 
The English calendar has the advantage in nos. 4253, 4515 and 5450, but 
this is unusual. The French series is much to be preferred for the three- 
cornered negotiations of 1349-50, when Clement was trying to use the 
occasion of the Black Death to urge on Philip VI and Edward III the 
necessity of bringing the Anglo-French war to an end. But the English 
would not trust the pope. This was not surprising since he was secretly 
loaning part of his personal treasure to the French. The particularly 
intimate relationship of the pope with the French royal family is brought 
out in the letter of consolation, which he sent to Philip VI on the death 
of the king’s first wife, Jeanne, and in his letters to Queen Blanche and 
the duchess of Normandy on their marriages. The links between 
Provence and Sicily, and Aragonese aspirations in Corsica and Sardinia 
mean that there is a great deal of Sicilian and Spanish material in this 
fascicule. The Angevin dynastic connection ensures that Hungarian 
affairs are also included. Clement, who bought Avignon from Queen 
Jeanne in 1348, was as close to the Angevins as he was to the Valois. 
In addition he exerted himself on behalf of the southern French followers 
of James, king of Majorca, when that unhappy monarch had tried to 
regain his lost kingdom in 1349, only to perish at Lluchmajor. Between 
1350 and 1352 the Anglo-French interest’dwindles. One small point on 
currency may be worth noting. The Aragonese paid their cense for 
Sardinia to the papacy in annual payments of 2000 marks sterling (4389). 

Merton College, Oxford. J. R. L. HiGurie.p 


Two items make up the Oxfordshire Record Society’s volume for 
1959, Vol. 40. (Oxford: The Society. 25s). The first is.an index of 
wills proved in the court of the dean and chapter of Lincoln’s peculiar 
court of Banbury and in the exempt manorial court of Sibford. It is 
extracted from a combined index of peculiar courts of Berks, Bucks 
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and Oxon in manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The index is, 
of course, by personal names, but the editor, Mr. J. S. W. Gibson has 
added two indexes of the index. One is of place names, the other of 
occupations. A mere glance at the latter index will indicate the importance 
of this source for the social history of the district in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The second item is a late fourteenth-century 
custumal of the Westminster Abbey manor of Islip together with by-laws 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries extracted from the manor court 
rolls. The custumal is of some interest because it was drawn up, as its 
editor, Miss Barbara Harvey, tells us in her introduction, as an attempt to 
take note of the need to re-classify tenements after a period of tenurial 
disintegration. The by-laws are of the classic type made familiar to us by 
Professor Ault. They show the community taking control of the agri- 
cultural management of the village when the lord’s direct interest had 
ceased. Whilst sympathizing with the financial difficulties of local 
record publishing societies, it seems regrettable that the editors were not 
given more scope in their introductions. Both of them would undoubt- 
edly have been able to say more to illuminate and make more useful this 
source material. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Hiron 


As the patron of education the church worked either through cor- 
porate bodies (like cathedrals and monasteries) or through individual 
persons (like prelates and single members of the church). Its records 
mainly concerning the appointment and supervision of schoolmasters 
and their duties provide a wealth of source material: licences, visitations, 
nominations, and testimonials; all of which need sifting and digesting. 
To help in this sifting and digesting Canon J. S. Purvis, drawing on a 
wealth of material in the metropolitan diocese of York, has published 
under the auspices of the Borthwick Institute of Research at York, 
Educational Records (York: St. Antony’s Press, 1959. 30s.). Its fifty 
photographic reproductions of documents begin with a monastic school 
and end with some questions and replies from the archiepiscopal visita- 
tion of 1865 in Sheffield. ‘The span and culture of this nicely produced 
volume should attract both schoolmasters and educational historians as 
a primer to guide their investigations. It is warmly recommended. 

University of Sheffield W. H. G. Armyrace 


Thanks to the publications of Monsieur B. A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, 
the aims and the method of Duke John are far better known than once 
seemed possible. His latest work La France gouvernée par Jean sans peur, 
Les dépenses du receveur général du royaume (Mémoires et documents publiés 
par la société de l’Ecole des chartes, xiii. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1959) offers us a political scrutiny of the accounts of Pierre de 
Gorremont between 14 January 1418 and 9 September 1420 as a com- 
plementary study of his article on the financial aspects of the accounts of 
the same receiver general of France previously published in Bibliothéque 
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de P’école de chartes, xeviii (1937), 66-98, 234-82. For a political study the 
disbursements are more important than the receipts; and the disburse- 
ments are now printed item by item with the omission of repetitious for- 
mulae. The text of the accounts (in French) is furnished with excellent 
footnotes, mainly biographical and topographical. Many of these notes 
are extremely useful in collecting together references to the career of 
officials and other personalities (e.g. p. 145, . 361 on David lord of Hum- 
bercourt), while others supply genealogical and topographical particulars 
(¢.g. p. 121, M. 255). The relatively short introduction of just over fifty 
pages is divided into five sections (i) John’s seizure of power, (ii) the 
war, (iii) finance, (iv) diplomacy, and (v) the court. Under each heading 
the editor shows by means of precise reference to the accounts how 
Duke John utilized his power from before the time that his partisans 
surprised Paris (29 May 1418) until his own assassination at Montereau 
(10 September 1419). The result is that there is no doubt that the so- 
called royal government was at this time a purely Burgundian one, both 
in the sense that it served John’s ends to the utmost and that it was staffed 
by his officers. Although this has long been known to historians, the 
systematic completeness with which the duke’s adversaries were deprived 
and replaced by his servants is now revealed in its full scope. We know 
from other sources that John’s Flemish subjects, notably at Bruges, had 
already complained of his exericise of the tight of confiscation. From 
the present work we can observe (p. 46 and n. 461) that the first thing he 
did, when he tried to install himself in Languedoc, was to send commis- 
sioners with full powers to confiscate and pronounce forfeitures. English 
readers will be interested in the numerous items relating to the war and 
its concomitant diplomacy, above all the expensive but half-hearted 
attempt which the duke mounted for the relief of Rouen. The interest 
of the accounts is very varied. ‘There is evidence, for example, to compate 
the cost and the speed of heavy transport by river and by road. A load 
of 10,000 livres tournois in cash went in three days at a cost 6 livres 
tournois by the river Saéne from Macon to Chalon, a distance of roughly 
60 kilometres by road and more by river. The same load continued from 
Chalon to Dijon by road (a distance of 66 kilometres) taking three days on 
the journey and costing 14 livres tournois (p. 41, nn. 1578-84). The 
introduction proves how fragile the Burgundian domination was. By 
a fine piece of irony the duke came at long last to power only to find 
himself in a dilemma between the Dauphin and Henry V. In this as in 
other respects the present study corroborates the recent book on the 
history of the months from the murder at Montereau to the treaty at 
Troyes by Monsieur Paul Bonenfant with whom Monsieur Pocquet du 
Haut-Jussé has been in close communication. 


Hertford College, Oxford C. A. J. ARMSTRONG 


A History of Jesus College, Cambridge (London: Heinemann, 1960. 
25s.) by Arthur Gray was first published in 1902 as one of a series of 
histories of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. It has now been re- 
issued with a second part, written by Dr. Frederick Brittain, covering 
the years from 1849 to the present day. The college inherited the site, 
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the buildings and the revenues of the nunnery of St. Radegund and the 
book begins with an account of that house, the lay-out and the fabric of 
which still very largely survive. The convent was suppressed and the 
college founded in 1496 by Bishop Alcock of Ely, who, with Archbishop 
Rotheram and Bishop Fisher, formed one of a trio of Yorkshiremen, all 
of whom were benefactors of the University of Cambridge. Alcock him- 
self did little more than begin the new foundation. The grammar 
school which formed an integral part of the original college had ceased to 
exist by 1570. A centre of strongly Anglican and Royalist opinions in the 
seventeenth century, the college was in the eighteenth considerably 
affected by Unitarian ideas. In the following century the fellows were 
early patrons of the Gothic revival and employed Pugin to restore their 
beautiful chapel. Few colleges have a more distinguished list of alumni, 
for it includes Cranmer, Laurence Sterne, Coleridge and Malthus. Gray 
as a college historian did his work well. He wrote in a vigorous and 
lively way and gave a particularly clear picture of the everyday life of the 
college through the centuries. Dr. Brittain has altered Gray’s work only 
to correct a few errors. He accepts Gray’s statement that the statutes 
traditionally given to the college by Nicholas West, bishop of Ely 1515-33, 
at some date during his episcopate, were really a radical recension of 
West’s handiwork by the Commissioners of Edward VI (1549). Mrs. 
Freda Jones writing in V.C.H. Cambs. iii (1959) appears to consider that 
these statutes, though revised to accord with the ordinances of the Visitors 
of 1549, were in fact essentially West’s and that they can be dated some 
time between February 1516 and June 1517. It might also have been 
worth mentioning, though this goes beyond the boundary of strictly 
college affairs, that the professorship of history, founded in 1627-8 by an 
old Jesus man, Fulke Greville, was not only ‘ lost by the iniquity of the 
times’ of the Rebellion. The first professor, Isaac Dorislaus, had been 
thought in his lectures to favour popular government too much and the 
lectures had consequently been forbidden by royal order after Matthew 
Wren, Master of Peterhouse, had complained to Laud. Though this 
prohibition was later withdrawn no further lectures were given, and 
Cambridge had no chair of history until 1724. Dr. Brittain’s account of 
the last hundred years contains a great deal of information about the 
subsequent careers of Jesus men of the period. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge Joun Roacu 


In his famous Cosmographia, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, the later Pope 
Pius Il, wrote of Germany that ‘ ancient authors wrote so little about this 
country that you would think the German people lived outside the world ’. 
To the German humanists of the later fifteenth and of the sixteenth 
century, this remark was a spur to action. The Germans themselves 
had to put right such shameful neglect, argued Konrad Celtis, in 1492, 
and he outlined a plan for a Germania illustrata, a historical and geograph- 
ical work on Germany, modelled on the writings of Enea and of other 
Italian humanists about their own country. It was a programme which 
found an enthusiastic response among a people as anxious as present-day 
Americans (though, of course, in sixteenth-century humanist terms) to 
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establish their own identity. It is not surprising that this mood should 
have appealed to a German-American historian. Professor Gerald 
Strauss, in his Sixteenth-Century Germany. Its Topography and Topograpbers 
ere The University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. $5.00) has written 

a comprehensive history of this movement. With ample and well- 
translated quotations from the Latin and German originals, Dr. Strauss 
traces the development of this genre of humanistic writing. The greatest 
and most immediate difficulty which fuced the German topographers 
was sheer lack of knowledge and information about their own country. 
They tried to remedy this defect by personal observation and by collecting 
data from other observers. Most of them never attempted more than 
historical-geographical descriptions of particular regions, and often they 
read like sixteenth-century Baedekers. At their best, as for instance in 
Guler von Weineck’s Raetia, they rise to a considerable level of factual 
accuracy and literary style. But perhaps the most interesting, and the 
most widely read, were the cosmographers, Sebastian Franck, Sebastian 
Minster and Johann Rauw who, in their thousand-folio tomes with their 
numerous woodcuts and engravings, provided an avid reading-public 
with descriptions not only of Germany but of the world and the whole 
cosmos. Sometimes one would have liked more information from Dr. 
Strauss. These books were popular. But how much did they cost 
and who could afford them? Or, again, what was Rainer Gemma’s new 
way of determining longitude which Dr. Strauss mentions? There is 
one slip: the Frisches Haff is not at the mouth of the Oder but in East 
Prussia. But this book is a well-written and scholarly account of an 
important and, despite some nationalistic polemics, very attractive aspect 
of German humanism. It should persuade anyone interested in the 
sixteenth century, as it has persuaded me, to search out some of the 
originals, even if few of us are likely to have Dr. Strauss’s stamina in 
reading them. 

University of Nottingham H. G. KoenIGsBERGER 


There was a close connection at the end of the fifteenth century be- 
tween humanism and medicine. Joachim von Watt (Vadian) of St. 
Gallen was primarily a scholar and reformer, and was also geographer, 
historian, ‘ poet’ and politician (ante, Ixxiv, 295-6). Circumstances, 
rather than conviction, obliged him to use his medical training as a means 
of livelihood and in order to benefit his fellow citizens. Dr. Bernhard 
Milt, Vadian als Arzt (St. Gallen: Fehr’schen Buchhandlung, 1959. 
11.25 f.S.) analyses every aspect of his medical career with elaborate care, 
accompanied by good and up-to-date bibliographical notes. The nature 
of the practice of medicine, and Vadian’s emancipation from contempo- 
rary reliance upon theory rather than observation, the impression made 
upon him by the plagues of 1519 (when he justified his own flight into 
the country) and 1529-30, the nature of the hospital services of his age, 
and the responsibilities of a Swiss city doctor are amply illustrated. 
So, too, are Vadian’s close relations with his contemporaries, Martin 
Stainpeiss of Vienna, Oporin, Cratander, Cuspinian, Collimitius, Klauser 
and the learned but unconventional Paracelsus (Theophrastus). Vadian 
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was neither a great humanist nor a great doctor; his reputation was 
essentially local, deliberately so, and perhaps deservedly, but he comes 
out well from this modest, learned and documented study. 


Iniversity of Sheffield G. R. Porrer 


Professor A. G. Dickens’s Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of 
York, 1309-1558 (London: O.U.P. for the University of Hull, 1959. 
30s.) is of greater importance than its regional title would suggest. His 
researches have done much to destroy the traditional myth of a reactionary 
‘Catholic’ north stubbornly resisting the forces of a progressive 
‘Protestant’ south. Apart from Tunstall, the members of the Northern 
Convocation proved after 1531 even more submissive than those of the 
southern body, and it is doubtful whether the mass of the parish clergy 
were any more papalist: between devotees of either committed party 
stood ‘ that vast majority which will be forever inarticulate or silent’. 
Among the laity this detachment from the extremes of religious opinion 
was even more marked: ‘the great majority partook amply of that 
mundane utilitarianism which marked mid-Tudor Englishmen of all 
classes and counties’. In so far as there was criticism of the pre- 
Henrician order in the church it owed more to persisting Lollard ideas, 
stemming from anti-clerical rather than theological roots, than to any 
influence of academic continental Protestantism. ‘ Scholars who seek 
an historical understanding of the English Reformation would be wise to 
think a little less about Bucer, Bullinger, and even Cranmer, and some- 
what more in terms of a diffused but inveterate Lollardy revivified by 
contact with continental Protestantism.’ This is a theme of which the 
study could and should be carried on into post-Tudor periods—the study 
of that native English tradition of un-theological nonconformity which 
has lasted from the Middle Ages to the present day, superficially in- 
fluenced but never fundamentally changed by the more ephemeral 
academic forces which have too much monopolized the attention of 
clerically-minded historians. Of Mr. Dickens’s individual studies in this 
book the most fascinating is undoubtedly that of the strange career of 
Sir Francis Bigod, some of whose courses still remain without satisfactory 
explanation despite the careful research bestowed upon them. ‘We 
find here’, says Mr. Dickens, ‘that interlocking of complex spiritual 
and secular matters so characteristic of sixteenth-century society’; and 
one suspects that behind it all lay more than the author suggests of that 
dark underworld of totalitarianism of which we become more conscious 
in Elizabethan times. Some of Mr. Dickens’s generalizations are 
perhaps challengeable. In the light of the eucharistic interpretation of 
the 1552 Prayer Book it is odd to read (p. 168) that ‘ the final confiscation, 
that of “‘ surplus” church plate, lacked even the decent hypocrisy of 
doctrinal argument’. And the assertion (p. 239) that ‘ the matrimonial 
processes of 1554-5 constituted the only mass-purge of the clergy 
throughout the Tudor period’ invites comparison with the measures of 
1571. Nevertheless this is a valuable study, and all students of Tudor 
history should read at least the admirable chapter of the author’s con- 
clusions. 


Keble College, Oxford F. D. Price 
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Pedro de Cieza de Leon, a combination of soldier and scholar unusual 
in the sixteenth century, came to South America in 1535 on the heels of 
the first conquistadores, but his travels within the limits of the Inca 
Empire only began in 1547. He is one of the most reliable of the early 
Spanish writers on Peru, and it is right that English translations of his 
works should be easily accessible. Cieza’s first chronicle, published in 
his lifetime, is mainly topographical, dealing with peoples and places he 
visited from Colombia down to Bolivia. Most of it is based on what he 
himself saw. The second chronicle, which was lost and not published 
until 1880, is concerned mainly with the Incas, and the information 
necessarily came to him at second hand; in the light of modern research 
he appears to have seen many of their institutions through spectacles, 
whose rather rosy tint was perhaps heightened by his consciousness of 
the evil deeds of his countrymen. Mr. V. W. von Hagen makes use of a 
new translation of these two and combines them into one, adding copious 
notes of his own, in his edition of The Incas of Pedro de Cieza de Leon, trans- 
lated by Harriet de Onis, (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. 
$5.95.) It can be said at once that this is a pleasantly produced book 
and that it fills a need, since Markham’s translations have long been out 
of print. Von Hagen has worked hard to find out as much as possible 
about the somewhat obscure figure of Cieza for the introduction, though 
he has padded it out with what he clearly knew was an entirely unproven 
suggestion that he was a ‘ converso’, or converted Jew, simply because 
he used normal sixteenth-century language about matters of religion. I 
have not had access to a Spanish original, but the translation reads well 
and is an improvement on Markham’s, though they differ little in matters 
of fact where I have compared them, but to say, as von Hagen does, that 
Markham’s style is often ‘ broken and limping in its threadbare prose’ 
and that the new translation rises at times to ‘ epic grandeur ’ can only be 
called exaggeration on both sides. Neither version is complete. Mark- 
ham omitted passages, chiefly about ritual sodomy, on the ground that 
they were unfit for translation, since like Cieza he was a child of his age, 
and what Cieza called an abominable vice was to the Victorians also 
unmentionable. Von Hagen says that he has omitted the first thirty-five 
chapters, since they deal with Colombia and he is only concerned with 
the Inca sphere, but otherwise he claims that the work is ‘ without 
deletion’. He does not say that he has omitted about ten chapters on 
the peoples of the Ecuadorian coast; admittedly the Incas only conquered 
some of them, but all were so closely related that information about any 
of them is relevant, and interesting. A second reason given for the 
production of this book is the need for an edition which could supply 
notes on all the new information about the Inca realm. Many of these 
notes are based on von Hagen’s own exploration of the Inca roads, and 
these make a useful contribution to knowledge. All the notes, however, 
are not so valuable, and I found enough mistakes to shake my confidence 
in their scholarly quality, To give but two examples, the Inca nobles 
are described as polyandrous (p. 41), and man of the preceramic stage is 
said to have had ‘ such food plants and techniques as appeared in the 
later advanced empire cultures’. To quote the preface, ‘ This Edition 
has been arranged as one: great work, interlaced and combined so that it 
reads as one’. This has been done by scattering chapters from the 
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second chronicle among those of the first, in an attempt to make the 
whole read consecutively. I do not think that Cieza’s work lends itself 
to doing this effectively, and it has the disadvantage of mixing the first- 
hand topographical information with the second-hand Inca information. 
Some may like to have it so, but I prefer Cieza’s way! 


Cambridge G. H. S. BusHNe.i 


Although primarily of theological interest, Dr. C. W. Dugmore’s 
The Mass and the English Reformers (London: Macmillan, 1958, 30s.) 
deals with a subject vitally important to those studying the course of 
the English Reformation. The author, the Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in London University at King’s College, scouts the notion that 
Cranmer and his associates derived their eucharistic doctrine from 
Continental sources; in his view it came from their own study of anti- 
quity. This is true enough; it was recognized at the time that it was 
Ridley who had led the archbishop away from the medieval doctrine of 
the Real Presence, and he in turn was influenced by his reading of Rat- 
ramnus, the Carolingian theologian. But when it is also claimed that 
the Edwardine Anglicans believed in a real, but spiritual presence of 
Christ in the earthy eucharist, critical students of Dogmengeschichte will 
disagree, for reasons the reviewer is giving elsewhere. Although not 
derived necessarily from the Swiss, their views corresponded with 
Helvetian teaching about the impossibility of a presence of Christ’s 
body outside heaven; for them, as their writings show, the faithful, com- 
municant ‘fed upon’ the heavenly Christ by a process of devotional 
union, in which the sacramental elements played only a representative 
part. Nor is the author’s account of pre-Scholasti ceucharistic teaching 
to be received without question. On the less theological side, Dr. 
Dugmore’s account of the English Reformation is normally accurate and 
fair, although Tudor historians may find a few of his statements question- 
able. ‘Thus, it was not the Appeals Act of 1533 which established the 
Royal Supremacy in the full sense, as a comparison of it with the act of 
1534 makes clear, and in any case it dealt with the judicial, not the execu- 
tive supremacy of the Crown (p. 105). The Act against Revilers of the 
Sacrament of 1547 could hardly have proved inefficacious so quickly as 
to need a proclamation enforcing it to be issued on the same day as the 
giving of the royal assent (p. 116). The idea shows a lack of understand- 
ing of the nature of proclamations. That same act (1 Ed. VI, cap.1), 
which also allowed communion in two kinds and is an early example of 
‘tacking’ (since it made it difficult for religious conservatives to vote 
against it without appearing to condone irreverent speech about the 
Mass), is also the crux of Sir James Neale’s theory about the Eliza- 
bethan Settlement (ante, Ixv. 304-32 and Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments: 
1ysg-1581 (London, 1953), part i, which this book criticizes on pages 
208 ff. Its arguments deserve consideration, but it does not seem to have 
been as yet noticed by Dugmore or anyone else that a good reason for 
the revival of the act in the Elizabethan supremacy legislation can be 
given without recourse to Neale’s theory that the queen originally intended 
to make no further liturgical change in 1559 than restoring the chalice to 
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the laity. In the circumstances of that year a means of silencing ill- 
mannered controversy about the Mass would have been invaluable to 
the government and it could be that this was the main object in reviving 
an act which, as Sir James Neale rightly said, would not have been needed 
for liturgical change if the bringing back of either Edwardine prayer 
book was contemplated. It is therefore conceivable that this interesting 
piece of evidence is a more ambiguous clue to royal policy than Neale 
allows, 


University College, Oxford Tuomas M, PARKER 


Few famous last words of the sixteenth century were given such 
propaganda value as the recantation of protestantisrn made on the scaffold 
by the duke of Northumberland on 22 August 1554. But the words 
which hushed the crowd on Tower Hill into part hostile, part gratified 
silence were given wings, and flew in print across Europe as an emblem 
of the triumph of counter-Reformation tactics. For most of the English 
reformers Northumberland had long been suspect, and his florid religiosity 
(so like that of Thomas Cromwell, and like his no doubt sincere) could ill 
stand the pressure of an ugly death. But none the less he had recanted 
and he had disavowed his cause, and there were those who felt this case 
must beanswered, The result was the tract, now carefully and judiciously 
annotated and elegantly reprinted, into which Theodore Beza put the 
protestant view on the miserable affair. Une oeuvre inconnue de Théodore de 
Béze. Response a la confession du fen Jean de Northumberlande, n’agneres 
decapité en Angleterre, facsimile edition of the edition of 1554 with notes 
by A. H. Chaubard. (Lyons: Presses Academiques, 1959.) It is not an 
important writing but it is shrewd and learned—taking into account what 
the Apostolic Fathers said about the early persecutions, dealing with 
contemporary France and not least weighing the case against the sincerity 
of Northumberland’s conversion, overshadowed by the horrific penalty 
for treason and the possible hope of last minute pardon. The learned 
introduction sets the little tract in its context. It is to be commended to 
the attention of Reformation students—not least for its evidence that the 
reformers too, lived in a world which transcended national barriers and 
where Tower Hill, Geneva, and the execution pyres at Ly yons were points 
in a common unpopular front line of duty. 


University of Manchester Gorvon Rupp 


The Carew Papers in the Public Record Office have long been used 
by historians, but a welcome is nevertheless duc to the printed edition 
of the letter book in vol. iv. It contains copies of the correspondence 
respecting Ireland between May 1578 and December 1579 that passed 
through the office of Sir Francis Walsingham: The Walsingham letter-book 
or Register of Ireland, edited by J. Hogan and N. M, O'Farrell. (Dublin: 
Stationery Office, for the Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1959. 42s.). 
The letters are printed in full, save those that have already appeared in 
Acts of the Privy Council or have been calendared in sufficient detail in the 
state papers Irish or elsewhere: these have simply been noted, with the 
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appropriate reference. The main interest of the volume lies in the drama- 
tic light it sheds upon contemporary Irish politics, but it should also be 
of interest to those studying the technique and logistics of warfare. 
Proposals for the reform of the Irish exchequer occupy ten pages. Econ- 
omic historians will note the role of the supply bases, chiefly Bristol 
and Chester. The Irish executive was anxious to import grain, butter 
and cheese from England for the troops; the privy council demurred, 
pointing out that ‘there may rise manie inconveniences to the greate 
detriment of hit Majesties subjectes here and greate profitte to some there’. 
But it had nevertheless to despatch victuals to Cork and Waterford for 
the army in Munster. Indeed, the volume well illustrates the nature of 
the drain imposed by the struggle in Ireland upon English resources. 
There are indexes of places, persons, offices and ships but (regrettably) 
not of subjects. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 


Gervas Huxley’s Endymion Porter: The Life of a Courtier 1387-1649 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1959. 25s.) baffles the reader as to its 
actual or intended relationship to Dorothea Townshend’s Life and 
Letters of Mr. Endymion Porter, published in 1897. Mr. Huxley does not 
refer to his predecessor’s work, although he frequently and extensively 
quotes from letters which are there printed in full. Although Mr. 
Huxley’s book contains nearly a hundred more pages and many more 
words than Mrs. Townshend’s it does not add much of note to our 
knowledge of Porter. This is the more unfortunate, since Mr. Huxley 
has consulted a wider range of sources and writes agreeably. He devotes 
an inordinate amount of space to retelling the story of the Spanish 
marriage negotiations, or of Dover’s Cotswold games. Mr. Huxley does 
provide more information about the grants and perquisites that Porter 
obtained. He reckons that by 1628 he had an income of £3,000 a year, 
and that this was considerably increased in the sixteen-thirties. None 
the less a more rigorous and exhaustive analysis of his profits would be 
possible and would have used the available space to better purpose. 
Similarly Mr. Huxley does give more details about Porter’s literary and 
artistic interests, but probably more could be profitably said about his 
literary connections and his role as patron. Porter was a loyal servant, 
a devoted husband, a faithful friend and a man of taste, yet he was as 
much a parasite as other less honourable courtiers. Perhaps his most 
parasitic activity was participation in the Courteen Association where as 
the contact man he was responsible for the Crown’s duplicity towards the 
East India Company. Mr, Huxley does not bring out how shabby a 
business this was and how destructive of faith in Charles’s sincerity and 
regard for keeping his word. He might also have considered the possi- 
bility that the joint purchase of the surveyorship of the petty customs 
of London by Porter and Courteen may have been part of Porter’s pay- 
off so that he himself may never have found any of the £3,000 paid. 
The publishers have achieved a triumph of inconvenience by not only 
putting all the references at the end of the book but also by failing to give 
any clue as to the relation of the page numbers of the text to the notes. 

Trinity College, Oxford J. P. Cooper 
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English Privateering Voyages to the West Indies, 13881595 (Hakluyt 
Society, 2nd ser., no. cxi. Cambridge: University Press, 1959 for 1956. 
40s.) is admirably edited by K. R. Andrews and gives us as much material 
on its subject as we arelikelytowant. This comes mainly out of the records 
of the High Court of Admiralty, supplemented by nearly thirty Spanish 
documents generously handed over by Miss I. A. Wright, doyenne of 
those studies. These give us, usefully and vividly, reports from the 
receiving end of the voyages, the damaging effects upon the Spanish 
West Indies. Mr. Andrews tells us that the documents strikingly corro- 
borate the accounts in Hakluyt; one expected as much. From 1589 to 
1591 no less than 235 English vessels made privateering voyages on the 
coast of Spain. I suspect that naval historians have underestimated the 
effect of that on Spanish morale, increasing war-weariness at the end of 
Philip’s reign. In West Indian privateering the Londoners were over- 
whelmingly predominant, and Alderman Watts emerges as the principal 
promoter, who became a very rich man by 1603. It would be a good 
thing to have a complete study devoted to him and his activities. As 
for results Mr. Andrews tells us that 15 out of 25 voyages were financially 
successful, 3 or 4 of them being very profitable. So it was not quite 
such a gamble as Monson made out, or such a useless diversion of forces 
as the naval historians have said. It gradually eroded the Spanish position 
in the West Indies, made way for the penetration of the area subsequently ; 
moreover, it was a way of making war pay for itself. Sir Robert Cecil 
himself might be added to those taking a hand in these enterprises, 
usually in association with Ralegh. Ralegh, however, made no profits 
from the taking of the Madre de Dios, it should be noticed. And I 
cannot find that Captain William Parker was mayor of Plymouth in 
1602; Worth’s Plymouth Municipal Records gives William Can under that 
year. I suspect that Captain Parker was one of the Boringdon family; 
it would be nice if Mr. Andrews would make out his career for us, as he 
has done so well for Christopher Newport. 


All Souls College, Oxford A. L. Rowse 


Seventeenth-Ceniury America: Essays in Colonial History, edited by James 
Morton Smith (North Carolina University Press; London: O.U.P., 
1959. 40s.) is a volume sponsored from Williamsburg, Virginia, which 
throws new light, though not equally, on various aspects of colonial life 
in seventeenth-century America. Mr. Washburn is admirable on the 
dispossession of the Indians. Only Roger Williams recognized their 
prior right to the land; to which John Cotton replied that to do so 
‘would have subverted the fundamental state and government of the 
country”. But force was what counted, and possession came to be 
rather more than nine-tenths of the law: witness Chief Justice Marshall on 
the Cherokees. By analysing some emigrants’ lists Miss Mildred 
Campbell shows that the majority, in the middle decades, came from the 
middling ranks of society, farmers and artisans rather than landless lab- 
ourers. In a valuable contribution Mr. Bailyn describes the divergence 
of the social structure of Virginia already in the second generation from 
parent England: the growth of a colonial county gentry, with no need 
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for primogeniture or entail, with plenty of land to set up their younger 
sons; the rapidity of their establishment by the usual means of kinship 
and patronage—in these same decades nearly all the famous eighteenth- 
century names already appear. The provincial authority of the governor 
resting on distant England, increasingly alien, is a source of tension, 
pointing to the future. Three studies on the Church also point contrasts: 
the weakness of the Anglican church, without an episcopate, even in 
Virginia dominated by the laity, through parish-vestry and House of 
Burgesses, nearer to Puritanism in doctrine if not in discipline. The 
discipline exerted upon society in New England by the Congregational 
Churches is described from a study of local church records; these ‘ prove 
that the censoriousness of the Puritans was matched by their litigiousness’. 
Outward manifestation of pride was much frowned upon, and members 
were not infrequently censured for the pride of ‘ inordinate walking ’, 
among other things. The volume concludes with a study of the seven- 
teenth-century historians: ‘the self-righteousness of the New England 
chroniclers and the self-criticism of the Virginia chroniclers also help 
explain why most Americans ever since have found it easier to respond 
emotionally to Plymouth Rock than to Jamestown, despite the latter’s 
priority’. But perhaps this is a southern view? These various aspects 
are presented skilfully in an Introduction by the editor, bringing them 
together. The overriding impression upon the reader is that of the 
irresistible force of circumstances moulding society and institutions, 
making different demands and imposing different solutions. ‘ By 1700 
it was becoming increasingly clear that the emerging civilization of the 
English colonies was something more than a transatlantic projection of 
England.’ Certainly! It seems the fashion now to accentuate the differ- 
ence, but was it greater than with Scotland or Ireland ? 


All Souls College, Oxford A. L. Rowse 


On the evening of 16 August 1660 William Harrison, steward to 
Lady Campden, having first collected the rents of some of her outlying 
tenants, vanished apparently from the face of the earth, Suspicion fell 
on his servant, John Perry, who, on being challenged, made a rambling 
and self-contradictory confession of robbery and murder involving 
himself, his mother and his brother, with the result that all three were 
hanged. Two years later Harrison reappeared in Chipping Campden, 
giving a wholly unconvincing account of where he had been and what 
he had been doing in the interval. This is the story which for genera- 
tions has driven to distraction all who love to puzzle over mysteries and 
which Sir George Clark puts under the historical microscope in The 
Campden Wonder (London: O.U.P., 1959. 18s.). He reprints, with his 
own notes, the original account by Sir Thomas Overbury published in 
1676, John Paget’s account of 1860 and Andrew Lang’s of 1904. By 
adducing new evidence from local records and other sources he makes it 
abundantly clear that the story is not, as has several times been suggested, 
a complete fabrication. Having enlisted the sympathy of the late 
Viscount Maugham and of Dr. D. Russell Davis he is able to add their 
observations on the legal and psychological aspects of the affair. One 
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may question whether any reader, as he reaches the end of the whole 
survey, will feel less bewildered than he was at the beginning; but all 
will agree that the last word on the subject has at length been spoken, 
and the historians among them will at least have been gratified by an 
outstanding example of the historical method of approach at its very 
best. 


Helensburgh ANDREW BROWNING 


A reader might possibly be misled by the title-page of the volume 
History of the Royal Society “ by Thomas Sprat edited with critical apparatus 
by Jackson I. Cope and Harold Whitmore Jones’ (St. Louis: 
Washington University Studies; London: Routledge, 1959. 50s.). 
The book gives a photographic facsimile of the 1667 edition of Sprat’s 
History, with the lines marginally numbered as in a classical text, and 
this is followed not by an apparatus criticus in the narrow sense but by full 
annotation. The Introduction discusses the origin of the book and the 
author’s point of view, and there are three appendixes, a summary 
account of the origins of the Society, another dealing with Henry Stubbe’s 
attacks on it, and a draft, from the Society’s archives, of Hooke’s ‘ Method 
for Making a History of the Weather’, of which the definitive version 
appears in Sprat’s book. In the footnotes Sprat’s allusions are explained 
and the sources of his quotations are tracked down with remarkable 
success, even when he did not know them himself. Thus on page 33 
line 28 he writes: ‘It is a usual saying, that Where the National Philo- 
sopher ends, the Physitian must begin.” The editors offer two references 
to the Hippocratic writings as possible sources for the remark. They 
have done one service which will relieve workers in the future of a 
tiresome task which hitherto they have had to do for themselves: they 
provide references to the other available versions of the scientific papers 
printed by Sprat, especially those in Birch’s History. Thus altogether 
they have done all that could be required by those who wish to use 
Sprat’s readable and spirited, if sometimes superficial and injudicious, 
book. 

King’s Sutton, Banbury G. N. Crark 


The history of opinion about limited and definite problems is much 
easier to trace than the development of general ideas or climates of 
opinion, and the less a writer concerns himself with the general ideas of 
his time the easier it is to place him. Dr. Leonard M. Marsak therefore 
set himself a difficult task in his short book Bernard de Fontenelle, the Idea 
of Science in the French Enlightenment (Transactions of the American Philos- 
ophical Society, New Series, vol. xlix, part 7. Philadelphia, 1959. $1.50.) 
He is not so much concerned to isolate and examine Fontenelle’s idea of 
science as to review his thought as a whole, and also his reputation and 
influence. To dismiss Fontenelle as a mere populariser, a literary figure 
and not a thinker, would be unfair, and Dr. Marsak shows that he did 
contribute, especially as secretary of the Académié des Sciences, to the 
movements of critical thought. His fidelity to the Cartesian vortices 
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was not indeed, as Dr. Marsak almost seems to suggest, an isolated defect 
in a body of work on physics of which the remainder ought to be taken 
very seriously, and he can only be elevated to high rank as a philosopher 
on the basis of the proposition that ‘ logical contradiction does not pre- 
clude consistency’ (p. 3). Perhaps the most interesting section of the 
book are those which deal with the historical sciences, especially that on 
the Origine des Fables of 1724, where the fables of the Greeks are compared 
with those of the American Indians. The arrangement of the book is 
systematic, which makes it the more useful as a survey. 


King’s Sutton, Banbury G. N. Crark 


G. A. Lensen has published the first part of a massive history of 
Russo-Japanese relations under the title of The Russian Push toward Japan. 
Russo-Japanese Relations, 1697-1875 (Princeton University Press; London: 
O.U.P., 1959. 80s.). It is very fully documented from both Russian 
and Japanese sources. A great deal of this earlier part of the survey is an 
adventure-story, full of wild Cossacks, intrepid Sinbads exploring 
Pacific wastes, shipwreck and captivity; and the author makes the most 
of the opportunities thus offered him. His English is American-English, 
loose and shuffling and inaccurate, a weakness that stands out particu- 
larly in passages translated from other foreign languages; but his narra- 
tive style is graphic, and he has a quick eye for the picturesque. A 
dozen pages of reproductions of old prints and portraits, in addition to 
a set of maps, help to make this an attractive though lengthy book for 
the general reader as well as the specialist. Early chapters summarize 
the forces that made the Japan of the Shogunate a nation sealed off from 
the world, and those that made the Russia of the Tsars so chaotically 
(in eastern Siberia so drunkenly and mutinously) expansive. Russian 
interest in Japan, as in Europe, was stimulated by Peter the Great, who 
in 1702 interviewed the first Japanese ever to set foot in Moscow, a 
castaway named Dembei (p. 29). After this date the tsarist government’s 
interest was spasmodic, but officials, traders, and marauders in the Far 
East went on pushing their way towards Japan. A bridge was supplied 
by the long string of the Kurile islands, the Russians coming down it 
from Kamchatka as the Japanese came up from Hokkaido, and both 
trampling on the unlucky Ainu in their way (p. 63). The first Russian 
expedition touched Japan in 1739. Catherine the Great sent another, 
which reached Hakodate in 1792: the author considers that if it had been 
followed up it might have brought about the opening of Japan at this 
date. ‘ There is evidence that in the late eighteenth century Japan had 
been on the verge of abandoning the seclusion policy ’ (p. 119), a policy 
always challenged by some sections of Japanese opinion. Chapter 6 
gives an interesting account of the controversy about whether to open 
the door to the foreigners or to try to fight them off. Raids on Japanese 
settlements in 1806-7 strengthened the anti-foreign party, and helped to 
cause the seizure and long imprisonment of Captain Golovnin of the 
exploring ship Diana when it came to Hakodate in 1811. But the raids 
were disavowed and the prisoners finally released; and in 1853 a Russian 
squadron came hard on the heels of Commodore Perry, to prevent the 
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Americans from squeezing Russia out as Perry would have been glad to 
do. The treaty of Shimoda in 1855 secured for Russia better terms than 
the Americans had got. Thereafter they made themselves more accept- 
able than most of the foreigners. They had little trade to pester the 
Japanese authorities with, and shared their aristocratic outlook (p. 360). 
Sakhalin was a stumbling-block; both nations had been trying to 
colonize it. In 1875 they at last agreed that all Sakhalin should belong 
to Russia and all the Kuriles to Japan. Lensen regards this as an equit- 
able arrangement (pp. 443-6), and in his concluding chapter he argues 
that Russian policy towards Japan was on the whole restrained, and that 
there was nothing to cause a serious breach between them until tsarist 
diplomacy sank into the degeneracy and irresponsibility which in his view 
provoked the war of 1904. 
University of Edinburgh V. G. KieRNAN 


In 1955 Dr. P. Polman published the fourth and last volume of 
Romeinse bronnen voor de kerklijke toestand der Nederlanden onder de apostolische 
vicarissen. He has now published the first volume of what is virtually a 
continuation of the same work under a slightly different title—Romeinse 
bescheiden voor de geschiedenis der Rooms-Katholieke Kerk in Nederland 1727-185 3 
(Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, Large Series, 103. the Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1959). This volume covers the years 1727-54. It has the 
same characteristics as the last volume of the former series, ante lxxi, 
672-3. One can only admire an editor who combines speed with so 
many other virtues; again, however, one can only deplore that he has 
not given us even a promise of a history of the subject, for which the 
documents he edits are so good a source. The change of title is explained 
by the fact that after 1727 there were no Vicars Apostolic, owing to the 
opposition of the States of Holland to the admission of such persons into 
their territory. The result was that the nuncio for the time being in 
Brussels exercised authority over the Dutch Catholics. Now the nuncio, 
like his master, the pope, was an Italian. The documents published by 
Dr. Polman shed light on some of the complications that ensued. But 
obviously a study of other sources would be necessary to their full 
understanding. 


University College, London Mark A. THomson 


Mr. Eoin O’Kelly, an active bank manager, has spent years combing 
through the local press, local directories and government enquiries in 
order to produce a study of The Old Private Banks and Bankers of Munster 
(Cork: University Press, 1959. 15s.). The book is a welcome, if 
modest, contribution to our knowledge of the subject. The first part 
of the work gives an outline of the history of private banking in Munster. 
It makes clear the slow development of private banking down to 1797, 
when there were still only half a dozen private banks in Munster, and con- 
trasts this with the mushroom growth of the following years. Lack of 
banking experience contributed toa series of failures which culminated in the 
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crisis of 1820, a catastrophe which left only two substantial private banks 
open in the whole of Munster. The printed reports of local committees 
appointed to investigate the affairs of those forced to suspend payment 
have provided some evidence of the size and distribution of their business. 
Mr. O’Kelly has incorporated much of this material in the second section 
of the book, which provides a list of banks in Cork and Limerick, to- 
gether with a brief history of each. This section provides a serviceable 
handbook of bankers. When Mr. O’Kelly completes his work, as I hope 
he will, perhaps he will be better served in the matter of book production, 
as he deserves to be. My copy almost disintegrated at a first reading. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge D. M. Jostin 


Edmund Burke and Ireland by Thomas H. D. Mahoney (London: O.U.P., 
1960. 428.), is a comprehensive survey of Burke’s attitude and activities in 
relation to Irish affairs, and The Political Reason of Edmund Burke by Francis 
Canavan (London: Cambridge University Press for Duke University 
Press, N.C.: 1960. 408.) is concerned to show that Burke was a Christian 
humanist, who ‘ presents a way of thinking and a mode of reasoning 
about politics which makes it possible to approach them rationally, 
while avoiding both unprincipled expediency and doctrinaire idealism ’. 

X. 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, vol. ii: July 1768-June 1774, edited 
by Lucy S. Sutherland (Cambridge: 1960. 90s.), covers approximately 
the life of the 1768—74 Parliament. It consists of 253 letters, compared 
with only sixty-two for the same period in the 1844 edition, including 
fifty-five hitherto unprinted letters from Burke and the same number of 
hitherto unprinted letters to him, mostly from Lord Rockingham. Not 
the least interesting feature of the volume is an appendix on the purchase 
of Gregories, which goes far towards clearing Burke ‘ of a particularly 
discreditable and distasteful charge ’. The annotation of the letters could 
hardly be better. 

London R. R. SepGwick 


There is little new in Mr. E. J. Tapp’s recent book, Early New 
Zealand: A Dependency of New South Wales, 1788-1841 (Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press; London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. 35s.), but it is useful to have scattered material 
gathered together in a single volume and this Mr. Tapp does in clear and 
competent fashion. Well known events such as the massacre of the 
Boyd and Marsden’s first mission have their Australian background filled 
in, and there are some interesting comments from the New South Wales 
Press on British intervention in New Zealand. It is a pity that Mr. 
Tapp has no detailed information about the emigration from New South 
Wales to northern New Zealand and the land speculation there in antici- 
pation of regular settlement. There are a few mistakes of fact. It was 
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Sir George Grey, not Earl Grey, who was a member of the Select 
Committee on Aborigines (p. 117) and Captain Arthur Wakefield, not 
Colonel Wakefield, who was killed in the Wairau massacre (p. 157); 
and a despatch of Sir John Pakington to Sir George Grey, cited in a 
footnote on page 156, must have been in 1852, not 1851. The remark 
on page 65 that the colonies were placed ‘ under the nominal control of 
the Secretary of State for War’ in 1794 overlooks two points—that this 
was a new office and that a war with France was being fought in the 
West India colonies. 


University of Otago W. P. Morrecy 


It is just over half a century since H. A. L. Fisher published his 
celebrated lectures on Bonapartism, which were quickly followed by 
Mr. F. A. Simpson’s fascinating study of The Rise of Lonis Napoleon. 
Since then many others have delved into these fields and enriched our 
knowledge. The latest, M. J, Lucas-Dubreton, who wrote a history of 
the Restoration and the July monarchy more than thirty years ago, has 
in his Le Culte de Napeoléon 181s—1848 (Paris: Albin Michel, 1960. 
15 NF.) produced a work which is based on a wide reading of printed 
sources. He has assembled many interesting details not only about the 
numerous and somewhat tedious Bonapartist plots and demonstrations 
of the time but also about the Pretenders and about Napoleon as a theme 
for the artists and men of lette.'s. His judgments, too, are generally 
outspoken and often shrewd. He emphatically agrees with Madelin 
that the Napoleonic legend was ‘ implanted from the morrow of Waterloo 
by the tales and conversation of the soldiery in every village in France; 
the Memorial did not create it but fixed it, whereas left to itself it would 
perhaps have become the equivalent of a “ chanson de geste’, an epic in 
the manner of the Chanson de Roland ’ (p. 398). He rightly censures the 
equivocal conduct of the Liberals in 1820~1, but claims (p. 171) that their 
existence would have been ‘ fort chétive et précaire ’ had they not found in 
Bonapartism a truly popular support. He comments on the ‘ ingratitude 
and hypocrisy ’ of Louis Napoleon and his mother towards the Orléans 
government in 1831 (p. 306); but he appears to commend Napoleon’s 
legacy to a would-be assassin of Wellington (p. 131). The great defect 
of a book so rich in detail is the lack of an index; and, although there are 
few pages without bibliographical or other footnotes, M. Lucas- 
Dubreton does not always give sources when they would be most wel- 
come. What, for instance, is his authority for saying (p. 50) that there 
were ‘ about 70,000 arrests from the end of 1815 to July 1816’? What 
grounds had the conspirators of the Bazar Frangais for supposing that 
they could join up with ‘ 4,000 Belgians sent by the Prince of Orange ’? 
And was Chateaubriand really not exaggerating when he wrote (‘ pour 
une fois il n’exagére pas’, says M. Lucas-Dubreton, p. 416) that the 
Germans ‘ who rose in 1813 to wrest their national independence from the 
ambition of Bonaparte dreamt only of him’? There are also some mis- 
prints: for example Gaudin, Napoleon’s finance minister, appears always 
as ‘ Gudin ’ and the English nickname for the Emperor as ‘ Bonny ’. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge J. P. T. Bury 
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‘Why ascribe so much importance to two schools in the town of 
Liverpool?’ asked the Rev. Hugh McNeile, a militant protestant, on 3 
July 1836. His reply, tumbling out in the true oratorical manner of 
which he was a master, put the case fairly for this careful study by Mr. 
James Murphy, The Religious Problem in English Education: The Crucial 
Experiment (Liverpool: University Press, 1959. 358.): ‘ This is no local 
matter. It begins in Liverpool itis true. It must have a local commence- 
ment. But it cannot end where it begins. It is a feeler of the national 
pulse.’ McNeile’s handsome presence and persuasive manner were 
directed from 1834 onwards to agitate against the experiment of the 
Liverpool Corporation of applying the ‘ Irish System ’ of religious educa. 
tion in two schools. This meant that the children were in the morning 
to sing hymns and hear a portion of the scriptures from the Irish Com- 
mission Selections, whilst in the afternoon, after school, clergy of the 
different denominations were to be allowed to attend to provide religious 
instruction. Fears of atheism and popery were aggravated when one of 
the promoters of the experiment, Thomas Blackburn, remarked that they 
were initiating a ‘noble example . . . of a policy liberal and truly 
Christian ’ for ‘ the admiring view of a “ United Empire”’.’ It looked 
(to quote the Liverpool Standard) as if ‘ the loosening of the bonds of 
religion’ was to be ‘the prelude to some kind of French radicalism ’. 
In reply the Church of England opened two schools of its own: one in 
Bow Street in January, and another in Cornwallis Street in December 1837. 
Church of England teachers also withdrew from the general teachers’ 
associations in the town. In the same year the tories made the Bible 
such a cardinal feature of the general election (their supporters paraded a 
wooden one round the town on a pole) that they secured the return of 
two candidates whereas in the other large towns tories were defeated. 
Viscount Sandon, one of the two, warned his Liverpool constituents 
that the experiment was ‘ but a sample of the system which Her Majesty’s 
Government will be anxious to introduce into every town and hamlet 
of the empire’ and advised them to ‘ keep a watchful eye on all the 
plausibilities of the manner by which they will try to introduce it’. 
The outcry reverberated beyond Liverpool. The Rev. Hugh Stowell 
in Manchester and the Rev. F. Close in Cheltenham both campaigned 
against the possibility of a similar system being adopted in their towns 
while J. C. Colquhoun, M.P. for Kilmarnock, tried to bait the supporters 
of the scheme in parliament. Undeterred, the Liverpool corporation 
went on to consider establishing fourteen more corporation schools. 
Unfortunately in the great conservative landslide of 1841, the majority of 
the liberals on the Liverpool Council were swept away. The two schools 
in which the famous experiment had been made were placed under the 
headmastership of one of the Rev. H. McNeile’s Sunday-school teachers. 
And when even conservative members urged that the experiment should 
not be prematurely judged, one of them was forced to stand down from 
the council and the other was not elected, thanks to the efforts of one of 
McNeile’s clerks. Well might W. B. Hodgson, the secretary of the 
Liverpool Mechanics Institute, write ‘ The tyranny of the priesthood is 
said to be great in Scotland, but really I think it is much worse here—more 
complete spiritual subjection I never saw.’ Ripples eddying out from the 
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Merseyside experiment lapped the doors of the house of commons and 
affected, as this scholarly and perceptive study shows, efforts that were 
later to be made at Manchester. As an illuminating backcloth to the 
early career of Richard Cobden and, to a lesser extent, of W. E. Gladstone 
himself, this book has a wider relevance than the engaging modesty 
of the author allows him to declare. It is to be warmly recommended 
as a case study in early nineteenth-century local politics. 


University of Sheffield W. H. G. Armyrace 


The late Dr. C. R. Sanderson’s edition of The Arthur Papers: being 
the Canadian papers mainly confidential, private and demi-official of Sir George 
Arthur K.C.H., vol. 3 and index (Toronto: Public Libraries and University 
of Toronto Press, 1959, $10.00), completes this valuable publication. 
The volume covers in considerable detail the period from April 1840 to 
Arthur’s retirement from Canada a year later, and about one-fifth of it is 
made up of papers subsequent to his retirement—mostly comments from 
a conservative point of view on the political changes in Canada. The 
correspondence with Poulett Thomson, Lord Sydenham, is particularly 
important. At heart Arthur disbelieved in the policy of union Sydenham 
had come to Canada to carry out, and did not approve of his tactics of 
encouraging the reformers and snubbing conservatives like Chief Justice 
Beverley Robinson; but he carefully concealed his private opinions from 
all but a few close friends, and did not withhold his admiration for 
Sydenham’s skilful management of affairs. For his part Sydenham 
respected Arthur’s ability, and when he finally broke with Robert Baldwin 
wrote: ‘ You will have been amused by hearing that your predictions 
about Baldwin were completely verified.’ The papers add much to our 
knowledge of Upper Canada politics in a year of crucial importance. 
They also contain many references to the famous case of Alexander 
McLeod, whose arrest at Lockport, on a charge of murder and arson, 
brought Britain and the United States so near to war. Notes are few 
but the textual editing and indexing have been very competently done. 
The title ‘ volume 3’ when the previous volume was entitled ‘ part iv’ 
may, however, perplex future bibliographers. 


University of Otago W. P. Morrevy 


The series of volumes commissioned by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to celebrate the centenary of British sovereignty in 1940 received 
little attention outside that country, though many of them were of high 
quality. One of these, Mr. W. G. McClymont’s book on The Exploration 
of New Zealand (2nd. edn., London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
21s.) has now been reprinted, with a few more details of the explorer 
C. E. Douglas and two new paragraphs on the remarkable discovery by 
Dr. G. B. Orbell in 1948 of the supposedly extinct bird, the sakabe. 
Though there are in New Zealand exploration no such classic journeys 
as those of Sturt, Eyre and McDouall Stuart in Australia, it entailed, 
especially in the mountainous regions of the South Island, much hard- 
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ship and some loss of life. It was no easy task to weld scattered pieces 
of information together in a compact, connected narrative. Mr. Mc- 
Clymont has done this in scholarly fashion and with the eye for landscape 
and the taut style that one would expect of a seasoned mountaineer. 


University of Otago W. P. Morreci 


Some of Tocqueville’s parliamentary speeches were omitted from 
Gustave Beaumont’s edition of the Ocwwres complétes d’ Alexis de Torqueville 
(1864-7) and have not yet been included in the ‘ definitive ’ edition of his 
works now in course of publication. Sister Mary Lawlor’s painstaking 
dissertation on Alexis de Tocqueville in the Chamber of Deputies. His 
Views on Colonial and Foreign Policy (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1959. $2.25) has the merit of drawing 
attention to Tocqueville’s interest in three important issues of debate, 
the Eastern Question, the abolition of slavery in the French colonies, and, 
a burning question in 1847 as in 1961, Algeria. The speeches she ana- 
lyses help to illustrate consistencies and changes in his thought and show 
him to have been a more eloquent and passionate deputy than he himself 
suggested in his Somvenirs. Indeed his belligerency in 1840 and his asser- 
tion in 1843 that the preservation of her colonies was essential to the 
greatness of France lead Sister Lawlor to claim that he was not only ‘ an 
ardent nationalist; he was an imperialist ’(p. 172). However that may be, 
the views of Tocqueville on the problem of government in Africa should 
not be ignored by any student of his political ideas or of the history of 
Algeria under French rule. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge J. P. T. Bury 


The annual congress of the Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, 
presided over by Professor Alberto Ghisalberti with his splendid sense 
of occasion, was held from 1 to 4 September 1956, at Turin, and was 
devoted to diplomatic and European aspects of Italian history in the years 
1848 to 1856. The published proceedings, Asti del XXXV congresso 
di storia del risorgimento italiano (Rome: Istituto per la storia del Risorgi- 
mento italiano, 1959) provides a fine feast for the student of European 
diplomatic history in the mid-nineteenth century. It contains fully 
annotated versions of the thirty-one papers read at the congress, and an 
introductory section containing the questions and interventions made from 
the floor after the papers had been read. The principal contribution was 
Franco Valsecchi’s ‘Il problema italiano nella politica europea (1849- 
1856) ’, which contained in conveniently compact form his re-interpreta- 
tion of Piedmont’s intervention in the Crimean War and Cavour’s part 
in the Congress of Paris. It is now clear that Cavour was not the initiator 
of negotiations which brought Piedmont into the Western alliance in 
1855. Rather was he forced into the alliance by England and France, 
and promised nothing tangible in return. For Piedmont to remain 
isolated by a Franco-Austrian understanding would have endangered 
her own security. Cavour’s achievement—and Professor Valsecchi still 
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sees it as a considerable one—was to realize the ominous truth of the 
situation. But the last step to war was virtually taken by Victor 
Emmanuel Il, who threatened to dismiss Cavour and call a ministry 
of the right if Cavour did not carry through the policy of intervention. 
Most of the other papers in the collection have a more detailed approach 
to far more specific topics. Four papers of special interest examine the 
reaction of sections of the European press to the Congress of Paris. 
Henry Contamine takes the French clerical papers, the Univers and Gazette 
de France, Giuliano Gaeta the three Viennese papers, the Wiener Zeitung, 
the Presse and the Corriere Italiano, Maria A. C. Bulak the officially con- 
trolled Gazzetta Ufficiale di Milano, and Paul Guichonnet the local press 
of Savoy. Denis Mack Smith considers Cavour’s policy in 1856, partly 
in the light of Clarendon’s private correspondence, and concludes that 
the Congress of Paris was important for Italy only because Cavour made 
mistakes from which he was later to learn, especially with regard to British 
policy. Cavour learned that Clarendon could not be persuaded to act 
in a way contrary to British interests, while Napoleon could be persuaded 
into forgetting French interests. The attitude of Britain to the Italian 
question is also dealt with by Ottavio Barrié, who considers the policy 
of the Whigs, especially of Palmerston, over the whole period 1849 to 
1856. Also worthy of note as being rather more original than the other 
papers are those of Carlo Baudi de Vesme, Attilio Depoli and Alois 
Simon. Noel Blakiston’s little narrative, ‘ I] naufragio del “ Croesus ” 
1855’, manages to convey in Italian his usual elegance of style. 


London School of Economics H. HEARDER 


Holger Hielholt’s Synderjylland under Trearskrigen. Et Bidrag til dets 
politishke Historie. i del: Fra Revolutionens Udbrud til Vdbenstilstandens 
Ophdr Foréret 1849 (Copenhagen: G.E.C. Gads Forlag, 1959. Kr. 10) 
is important both as regional and national history. Slesvig’s part in the 
Danish civil war of 1848-50, the main theme of the book, is placed 
firmly in the wider context of national politics. The history of Slesvig 
during this period is significant because the breakdown there of the 
authority of the Danish government foreshadowed the ultimate loss by 
Denmark of territories which, unlike Holstein, were historically an 
integral part of the kingdom. This, the first volume of a two volume 
work, covers in detail the period from the accession of Frederick VII in 
January 1848 to the expiration of the armistice of Malmé in April 1849. 
It begins with the organization of opposition to the Danish government 
in Slesvig following its decision to tighten the political bonds between 
the duchy and the crown and tells the story of the first stage of the 
resultant conflict from the military and political points of view. The 
story of these critical months is a complicated one. Dr. Hjelholt’s lucid 
and coherent narrative, the measure of his mastery over the material, 
must have been much harder to write than it is to read. The emphasis 
is upon the place of the crisis in Danish history. The author’s sympathies 
are with the Danish national movement in Slesvig. He rightly emphasizes 
that, despite the close links between Slesvig and the German duchy of 
Holstein, there were important political and ‘cultural differences between 
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them, the existence of which has often been slurred over. By implication, 
at least, a strong case is made for the view that, in the light of the peculiar 
constitutional relationship between the monarchy and Slesvig, the 
strength of Danish influences there, and the nationalist movement in all 
parts of the kingdom, the policy of the crown was intelligible. This is 
in great measure acceptable; but the political wisdom of forcing the 
issue in view of the possible German reaction in Slesvig and Holstein is 
perhaps more open to question that Dr. Hjelholt suggests. The Danes, 
however, did have a case which cannot be judged fairly if looked at 
exclusively from the German angle. And there is plenty of room for a 
book which places the problem of Slesvig in the perspective of Danish 
history and is at the same time manifestly fair to all sides. Dr. Hjelholt 
explains the political and constitutional complexities of the situation with 
the clarity and assurance to be expected of a historian who has made the 
history of Slesvig and Holstein his particular field of study. Based upon 
a wide range of manuscript and published sources which make clear the 
aims of the government and its opponents, Dr. Hjelholt’s book will 
surely be regarded as a definitive study of Slesvig’s political history 
during those troubled times. If further research is undertaken, it will 
probably be concentrated upon the personal motives and ambitions of the 
men who played a leading part in the crisis and upon the economic 
factors involved. In the meantime, historians will look forward to the 
appearance of Dr. Hjelholt’s second volume. 


University of Liverpool A. N. Ryan 


A book entitled The American Science of Politics (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1959. 28s.) may appear to be of hardly more than pas- 
sing interest to historians; yet those who read it will be led by Dr. 
Bernard Crick’s subtle and learned exploration of the assumptions which 
lie behind the work of American political scientists to an understanding 
of the American mind more profound than is to be derived from any 
other historical work to have appeared in recent years. It is, in fact, a 
major study in the history of American political thought. As the author 
points out, the study of politics in the United States today is ‘ something 
in size, content and method unique in Western intellectual history’; and 
by examining the work of perhaps the most characteristic school of 
American political scientists, the so called Chicago school, he has helped 
us to understand the reason why. Dr. Crick has had a more positive 
purpose than to lay bare, in its nakedness, the spuriousness of the belief 
that politics may be understood by ‘ the methods of the natural sciences ’, 
As he studied the writings of the Chicago school from Charles E. Merriam 
to Harold D. Lasswell, he became aware, as he writes, of 

some strong assertions of political doctrine, seemingly inexplicable according to 

to their own criteria of truth and method. The habitual confidence of their 

espousal of ‘ democracy ’, indeed, the mere fact of their congtegation in the United 

States, began to seem more important to me than their formal claim to be scienti- 

fic. . . . It was then like waking up on the other side of the mirror to see the whole 

school more as an expression of American political thought than of science. Their 
meaning became clear only when studied in the whole context of the American 


liberal tradition. 
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This account has the hall-mark of a classic discovery; and this is borne 
out by the fact that, having followed Dr. Crick’s analysis, one is left 
with that sign of originality: the sense of a glaringly simple but impor- 
tant truth which one should have seen for oneself. Perhaps it needed a 
foreigner, able to gaze in from outside the atmosphere of the American 
globe, to do this; but it is very much to Dr. Crick’s credit that it has been 
done. Placing the Chicago School in the context of American liberalism 
involved the author in an impressively full account of the development of 
the idea of a science of politics within the setting of American consti- 
tutionalism: the beginnings in what he calls the ‘ Lockean unanimity ’; 
the refurbishing of liberalism by Darwinian and Spencerian Progress, the 
cult of realism in the Progressive era, the pragmatism which eschewed 
doctrine for facts: a sequence, amounting to half the book, which is in 
itself one of the best introductions to the history of American political 
thought. But the book’s chief merit lies in the fact that the American 
political tradition is by no means equated with the American science of 
politics. Dr. Crick is concerned with what went wrong, with why the 
implicit doctrine of politics as a natural science should have so eclipsed 
the true pursuit of American political thought, and with what may be done 
to re-ground the study of politics upon the firm foundations of American 
liberalism. As he concludes: ‘The force of the idea of a science of 
politics is . . . to be understood . . . as a caricature of American liberal 
democracy, a growth upon it, when it loses touch, by scorning history 
and philosophy, with its roots: the protestantism of conscience against 
mere power.’ It is to be hoped that these concluding hints portend a 
more general study of American political thought by the author. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


The history of business enterprise, of industries, and especially of 
firms is currently de rigueur amongst economic) historians. Amidst 
much tribute to ‘ entrepreneurship ’, ‘investment decisions ’ and such- 
like stuff it is good to find somebody so eccentric as to write a book about 
working-men. In A History of Labour in Sheffield (Liverpool: University 
Press, 1959. 358.) Dr. S.Pollard has written a sound, scholarly and de- 
tailed account of the working-class of Sheffield from 1850 to 1939. He 
approaches his subject with neither the myopic sentimentality which has 
sometimes seemed to transform all the workers of nineteenth-century 
England into involuntary saints nor the more recently fashionable neo- 
Panglossery by which the Industrial Revolution seemingly never did any 
harm to anyone. Part I sets the scene by surveying Sheffield at the mid- 
century; analysing the structure of local employment; and examining the 
lives, aspirations and environment of the working class. Part II, 
covering the period 1850-93, deals with the heyday of the cutlery makers 
and other light trades and discusses the advent of the Industrial Revolution 
in Sheffield through the transformation of the steel industry by the Bes- 
semer process. Part III, entitled ‘The End of an Epoch’, brings the 
story up to the outbreak of war in 1914 and shows the declining phase of 
the light trades and the rise of the large-scale ste:l, engineering and arma- 
ment industries. Finally, Part IV examines the influence first of war and 
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then of depression on both light trades and heavy industries. Through- 
out all four parts the author traces the changes in wages, hours and 
conditions of work; housing and living standards; and the varying 
aims and achievements of trade unions and working-class politics. There 
is a plentiful supply of statistical information both in the text and in 
appendices, and a detailed bibliography. The main criticism which can 
be made of this book is that Dr. Pollard hardly ever allows himself the 
pleasure of standing back and looking at the changing world he is 
investigating; instead he drives on relentlessly from wage to wage, from 
sanitary reform to sanitary reform. ‘The result is a highly detailed and 
sometimes congested text which would have benefited by a judicious 
appraisal by the author himself, by comparisons with other towns and 
other times, by comments and conclusions which he is well-fitted to give. 
But this is criticism more of presentation than of content. Dr. Pollard’s 
study remains a valuable contribution to our knowledge of working-class 
life in nineteenth-century England which no serious student of the social 
history of that time should ignore. 


London School of Economics D. C. CoLEMAN 


Dr. A. W. Martin and Mrs. P. Wardle have provided Australian 
historians with a useful tool in their recent publication, Members of the 
Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, 1836-1901: Biographical Notes 
(Canberra: The Australian National University, 1959. (A 22s. 6d.). 
This does not pretend to be a work of original research : reference books 
and newspaper obituaries are its main sources. No attempt has been 
made to indicate members’ political affiliations. But it is often useful to 
know the background of the rank and file as well as the leaders of repre- 
sentative assemblies, and the compilers appear to have done their work 
in scholarly fashion. The reviewer, in the few cases he is competent to 
criticize, has detected one minor error. John Douglas’s term as Special 
Commissioner for New Guinea ended in 1888, not 1889. 


University of Otago W. P. Morre.y 


Under the title Ghana: A Historical Interpretation (Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1959. $3.00), Dr. J. D. Fage publishes his three 
Paul Knaplund lectures, which he delivered in the university of Wisconsin 
shortly after Ghana achieved independence in 1957. Such a concise 
exposition of the historical background of the new state involves for- 
midable problems of craftsmanship. Modern Ghana began to acquire 
national identity only as British power began to extend from the Gold 
Coast forts in the nineteenth century; yet, as their new name shows, 
Ghanaians identify themselves with an African past extending very much 
further back. This patriotic reluctance to subordinate their history to 
a record of British imperialism is increasingly being justified by results of 
research into the pre-colonial history of Africa. Dr. Fage’s difficulty 
was, firstly that the general background of west African history is not 
yet so widely familiar that he could assume much knowledge of it among 
his audience; and secondly, that the particular antecedents of modern 
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Ghana cannot easily be isolated against this background. So his first 
two lectures range far from Accra and Tamale, beginning with broad 
surveys of evidence and hypotheses about the formation of African 
states and the growth of European interest, and only latterly concen- 
trating upon such localized problems as the possible links of the Akan 
peoples with ancient Ghana, or the reason for the heavy concentration 
of European forts upon the Gold Coast. As we expect from Dr. Fage, 
this plan is executed with lucidity and sound scholarship; yet these 
lectures lack some of the unity which the final one achieves by concen- 
trating on one main theme, the emergence of a new national feeling 
within the colonial Gold Coast. Nevertheless, Dr. Fage can be warmly 
congratulated on the success of his attack upon this difficult problem of 
exposition, This reviewer could note no error of judgment more 
serious than a misleading comparison between the education ordinance 
of 1882 and the English education Act of 1870 (p. 66). Those who are 
stimulated to further enquiry will also be grateful for the ample biblio- 
graphical references, although these have unfortunately been misplaced 
by the publishers. 


University of Aberdeen J. D. HarGreaves 


Earl R. Beck, as he tells us in his introduction to The Death of the 
Prussian Republic (Tallahassee: Florida State University, 1959), had 
the bad luck when writing this book to be overtaken by the appear- 
ance of a major pioneer work in the same field, Professor Karl Dietrich 
Bracher’s Axflésung der Weimarer Republik. However, this has not yet 
been translated into English, and, in the meantime, Mr. Beck’s book 
provides a careful and full narrative of the last days of the German 
Republic. It is, indeed, the death of the German Republic that he 
describes rather than that of the Prussian Republic; the unconstitutional 
removal of Otto Braun’s government in Prussia by Papen is only one 
episode in the collapse of democracy and legality in Germany as a whole, 
but Mr. Beck’s attempt to make it a central one, and the use he makes of 
the minutes of Reich cabinet meetings, provide a new approach to a 
story the main lines of which are already familiar; and this book supple- 
ments Bracher’s at a number of points. Mr. Beck is conscientiously 
concerned to avoid ex post facto judgments and gives Papen and Schleicher 
the benefit of such little doubt as there is. He implies that they had no 
option but to choose between National Socialism and Communism, and 
that therefore it was natural to try to come to terms with the former. 
It is also rather surprising in this connection to find Bruening listed as 
a man who ‘sought to transfer democracy from vision into reality ’. 
However, the value of this scholarly work lies in its detailed research 
and not in its general judgments, and it is a useful addition to the books 
in English on the politics of the Weimar Republic, The proof-reader 
must have had a difficult time with a narrative in which two of the 
protagonists on the opposing sides were called Bracht and Brecht, and 
can be excused an occasional slip. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford James Jou 
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Friedrich J. Lucas’s Hindenburg als Reichsprasident (Bonner Historische 
Forschungen, Vol. 14. Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid Verlag, 1959. 
13.80 DM.) is a useful study, based on all the available printed material, 
of Hindenburg’s conduct as president of the German Republic. While 
the author does not have a great deal to add to the already large number 
of studies of the fall of the Weimar Republic, he shows considerable 
insight into Hindenburg’s character and understanding of his motives, 
and, while carefully abstaining from expressing moral blame, he stresses 
Hindenburg’s responsibility for the undermining of democracy in 
Germany. At the same time, he shows that those people were wrong 
who expected anything else from a man of Hindenburg’s training and 
temperament. Hindenburg himself said, on agreeing to assume office, 
that he thought that ‘ not the form of the state but its spirit’ was de- 
cisive; and, while taking seriously his duties to the constitution of the 
Republic, interpreted this in terms of the autocratic, militaristic spirit in 
which he had been brought up. Dr. Lucas has made a contribution to 
our knowledge of the history of the Weimar Republic by his competent 
assembly of the facts and by his sensible and understanding analysis of 
motives and character, as well as of the workings of the Weimar constitu- 
tion. His book is, indirectly, a tribute to the perceptiveness of Sir John 
Wheeler-Bennett, since, although Dr. Lucas has had access to much 
evidence that was not available to Wheeler-Bennett when he wrote The 
Wooden Titan in 1936, he does not force us to revise our picture of 
Hindenburg or his role in any significant respect. 

St. Antony's College, Oxford James Jou. 


Daniel M. Smith’s Robert Lansing and American Neutrality, 1914-1917, 
University of California Publications in History, vol. 59 (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles : University of California Press, 1958. $5) is a peculiar 
and unusual book. The author’s theme is essentially that of Lansing’s 
responsibility for American entry into the second World War. In 
commenting on this, he repeats all the arguments advanced by the 
‘revisionist school’ in the United States which was so active in the 
nineteen-thirties. He quotes extensively from Charles C. Tansill’s 
America goes to war (Boston, 1938), and Walter Millis’s Road to War; 
America, 1914-1917 (Boston, 1935). Indeed only seven of the items 
listed in his bibliography date from after 1945. The impression left on 
the British reader is thus a mean and carping one. Nevertheless the book 
should not be dismissed on this count. In the course of his examination 
of Lansing’s attitude to American foreign policy, it emerges that the 
author believes that Lansing made the way possible for Wilson to accept 
a war against Germany by providing the President with ‘ acceptable 
rationalisations ’ which ‘ satisfied the dominant elements of Wilson’s 
emotional structure ’. 


He supplied much of the substance for the indefinite policies of ‘ national honour ’ 
to which the idealistic Wilson had dedicated his administration. To his inter- 
pretations of international law Lansing did much more than bring to bear his legal 
training ; more important he brought into play his conception of American interest 
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in an Allied victory. . . . Policies were laid down . . . which, with the factor of 
sentiment, so bound the United States to the Allies that American neutrality 
lost most of its appeal to Germany and came to offer no effective restraint against future 
German * 


actions 


There are thus two elements in Dr. Smith’s thesis ; firstly, that Wilson 
was to some extent the ‘ dupe’, tool or at least the weaker partner in his 
relationship with Lansing ; and secondly, that there was a course of 
American neutrality which would have proved so advantageous to 
Germany’s leaders that they would be prepared to respect that neutrality 
as fulfilling America’s duty under international law. Dr. Smith takes 
the latter element for granted. His examination of the struggle for power 
between Bethmann Hollweg and the extremist Right in Navy, Army and 
Reichstag is perfunctory in the extreme. Regarding German diplomatic 
criticism of American arms supplies to the Allies as justified, and believing 
that the only issues which arose between America and Britain as a result 
of the blockade, arose from British intransigeance, he fails to see that 
those who overthrew Bethmann cared nothing for international law or 
neutrality, and little for America. Lansing’s and Wilson’s distinction 
between British blockade measures which infringed merely on American 
property rights and German submarine measures which deprived 
American citizens of their lives, he dismisses as ‘ moralistic’. On his 
major theme, that Wilson was so swayed by Lansing’s formulation of the 
issues, as to lose his own independence of judgment, Dr. Smith is equally 
unconvincing, largely because he devotes his study almost entirely to 
Lansing’s actions, and, where Wilson is concerned, assumes what he has 
to prove. He has made immense and effective use of the published 
State Department papers (some 350 references), and of Lansing’s un- 
published papers and diaries (some 70 references). But although his 
bibliography notes Wilson’s papers as being ‘ most valuable’, he cites 
them a mere twelve times. In short, to prove that Wilson swallowed 
Lansing’s formulation of policy, there should be far more attention paid 
to Wilson, and the study should be much more comparative. At present, 
the verdict must be at least ‘non-proven’. Professor Link, in a pre- 
liminary study of Wilson’s role in this period, has already stated that, in 
his view, Wilson was not greatly influenced by the views of his advisers. 
One must await the relentless onward march of his great and surely 
definitive biography of the President for final settlement of this question. 
In the meantime, Dr. Smith has produced a valuable study of Lansing’s 
activities and views in the field of foreign policy. From the hitherto 
unpublished Lansing memoranda he shows conclusively that Lansing 
shared the British view of the first World War as an ideological 
struggle between democracy and autoctacy, and one which ‘the Allies 
must not be beaten’, as he wrote in Janauary 1917. But he also saw 
that America would only be brought in by a German ‘blunder’. ‘I 
hope these blundering Germans will blunder soon.’ In a curious 
concluding chapter, Dr. Smith makes what seems in the light of the earlier 
chapters to be a complete volte-face, and warmly approves Lansing’s 
policy and his judgments. 


London School of Economics D. C. Warr 
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In volume viii (1st ser.) of the Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939 (London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 80s.), the editor, Mr. Rohan 
Butler, completes the publication of the British minutes of international 
conferences and conversations on high policy held in 1920. The con- 
ferences were those at San Remo, Hythe, Boulogne, Brussels, Spa, and 
Lucerne, and there were several phases of discussion in London between 
British ministers and the Soviet Russian trade delegation. With a few 
slight exceptions, none of these documents has hitherto been published. 
The minuting is full and it includes, following the now established British 
practice, not only resolutions but also accounts of discussions; where 
possible, drafts were circulated for approval by representatives of other 
participating allied powers. From time to time Lloyd George would 
become exasperated at the impracticable aspirations of his colleagues, but 
for the most part, as the chief British spokesman on nearly all occasions, 
he showed patience and good sense in the discussions. For a time the 
Polish problem seemed the most serious that the Allies had to face; on 
4 August, instead of resuming trade talks with the Soviet trade delegation, 
Lloyd George made a strenuous attempt to bring about an armistice 
between the Soviet-Polish forces. The attempt failed, but the Polish 
victory in October eased this particular situation. Otherwise the German 
delays in executing clauses of the peace treaty and the deterioration of the 
Turkish situation were the main topics of the long discussions. The 
material is extremely varied; it makes at times interesting reading, even 
if these were rather frustrating meetings which were seeking to liquidate 
some of the more obstinate problems of the peace settlement. We are 


to have a good deal more on all these topics in subsequent volumes, for 
the series of conference minutes is intended as a background and intro- 
duction to the diplomatic correspondence of the Foreign Office for the 
year 1920. 


London School of Economics W. N. Mep.icorr 


After the voluminous publication of official and unofficial accounts of 
the second World War from the Allied side we can welcome Hans-Adolf 
Jacobsen’s 1939-1945: Der Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik und Dokumenten 
(Darmstadt: Wehr und Wissen Verlagsgesellschaft, 1959. 8.80 DM.) 
precisely because its contents are so much narrower than its title. It isa 
work of reference which relates almost solely to Germany’s part in the 
war, but as such should be very serviceable to historians of the war in 
other countries. It includes an elaborate chronicle of events, filling the 
first eighty pages and giving full details of the forces engaged in each 
campaign and other technical matter; then (making up the greater part of 
the book) 176 documents, mainly German, some thirty of which are 
published for the first time; an essay of forty-four pages explaining how 
and why Germany lost the war; finally, some maps and a bibliography. 
In addition to its limitation to the German story it is predominantly 
military and political in character. Some rather perfunctory references 
to the German war economy do little to explain why the Speer effort of 
the period after February 1942 had not been anticipated earlier; nor does 
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the author seem aware of the ramifications of the Anglo-American 
blockade, or again of the nature and extent of the Russian contribution to 
German economy between September 1939 and June 1941. The survey 
of the German war effort in its political and strategical aspects is sober 
and accurate, the author is not at all disposed to condone Hitler’s mistakes ; 
there is, however, insufficient reference to the role of the German generals 
and admirals, and no adequate estimate of their qualities and limitations. 
But altogether it is a very useful handbook, interesting in all that it says 
and for the things that it leaves unsaid. 


London School of Economics W. N. Mepuicorr 


Dr. R. A. Spencer has written the fifth volume of the biennial survey 
sponsored by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. In Canada 
in World Affairs: From UN to NATO 1946-1949 (Toronto: O.U.P., 
1959. 40s.). Dr, Spencer has set forth the developments in Canadian 
foreign policy during and following the failure of the peace negotiations 
of 1946. His work is chiefly valuable as a record of the Canadian 
Government’s point of view and actions in response to the Marshall 
Plan, the establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
efforts to strengthen the Pan-American Union and the evolution of the 
Commonwealth together with a number of less general questions such as 
relations with Newfoundland. In his last chapter Dr. Spencer has 
provided a useful short account of the expansion and reorganization of 
the Department of External Affairs which was required to handle the 
vast increase in work brought about by the abundant difficulties of the 
period. Ia writing this book Dr. Spencer has avoided, as he says, 
‘excessive concern for profound argument or weighty judgements ’. 
He is satisfied to believe that Canada during this period discovered how 
to play successfully the role of an independent middle power. What 
any of these words mean in the context of the events described is not 
clear. What seems evident enough, however, is the willingness of the 
Canadian Government at that time to play a constructive role as a junior 
partner in an enterprise like NATO run by her more powerful friends. 

University of Birmingham H. S. Ferns 


Mr. H. L. Maple will be thanked by historians and others for his 
Author and Subject Indexes to Volumes I-XLIII (1901-57) of the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, published ‘with the goodwill of the British 
Academy ” by the University of Natal Press (Pietermaritzburg, 1959). 


Y. 


Verslagen omtrent °s Rijks Oude <Archiewen 1958, 2%. Ser. 
xxxi (The Hague: Staatsdrukkerij en Uitgeverijbedrijf. 1959) records, 
inter alia, a visit of the head of the Netherlands Archives to London, 
and a journey, accompanied by Sir David Evans to see the Berkshire 
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Record Office at Reading. In Holland, as in England, the bulk of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century records is giving trouble. The Report of a 
meeting of Dutch archivists on 17 December 1958, at which the dura- 
bility of micro-photographs and the researches of Dr. G. Piccard, at 
Stuttgart, were among the subjects discussed. 


London CHARLES JOHNSON 


Professor H. Hale Bellot devoted much of his long tenure of the 
Commonwealth Fund Chair of American History in the University of 
London to building up the collection of American historical sources at 
the Institute of Historical Research (including the admirable bibliography 
room) and also the fine collection of secondary sources at University 
College. Most English ‘ Americanists ’ are thus already in his debt for 
his—surely deliberate ?—sacrifice of the chance of personal and original 
work to hard and intricate labours for the future benefit of others. 
In retirement these labours continue and he now gives us a useful and 
reliable Union List of American Historical Periodicals in United Kingdom 
Libraries (London: Institute of Historical Research, 1959.  103.). 
Amid the fantastic wealth of American historical periodicals (about 400 
titles—living and dead—are dealt with), Mr. Bellot has hewn to a fairly 
strict canon of relevance: holdings of serial publications of documentary 
materials are not included, nor are periodical publications consisting 
solely of monographs. But the mere list of titles is quite a feat of com- 
pilation in its own right, since it includes many titles not located anywhere, 
however incomplete, in Britain at all. It is, as it were, the ideal holding 
for the Institute. ‘The locations are mainly drawn from the four volumes 
of the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals (1955-8). Much of their in- 
formation was, however, already two or three years old before publication 
—and this during a time when provincial libraries have been making a 
notable effort to catch up with their former common neglect of American 
history. This difficulty Mr. Bellot has met by personal inspection of 
the actual files, not just the catalogues, in the two major collections, the 
Institute and the British Museum; by having the Cambridge, Manchester 
and Oxford collections specially checked; and by ‘the advantage of 
being able to compare many of my entries with returns obtained for the 
Survey of Sources for American Studies in the United Kingdom’. This 
‘Survey’ obtained by questionnaire returns from over 600 libraries in 
the autumn of 1957 of holdings of, inter alia, American historical periodi- 
cals. It is not clear whether Mr. Bellot means to imply that he has, or 
has not, incorporated this additional information as to new holdings into 
his list, But this is a small point. The holdings outside London are, 
alas, so few, random and scattered that information about a few more 
holdings here or there will hardly help anyone. The list is of maximum 
help to librarians, or those with a precise reference to check. For, in the 
major section on Journals, Mr. Bellot gives the location as volume num- 
bers, not dates; this is bibliographically clear, but one wonders—though 
the point is debatable—whether the scholarly consumer is not more often 
looking for broad dates of issues. The second section of Proceedings and 
Transactions does use dates, not volume numbers. If other equally 
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devoted and skilled labourers in such vineyards are to be found, this list’s 
admirably clear yet inexpensive format (xerography from typescript) 
may encourage the Institute to issue similar bibliographic tools in other 
fields. 


London School of Economics BERNARD CRICK 


Historians and librarians have gained a notable addition to their 
bibliographical resources in the latest volume to be issued in the Royal 
Historical Society’s series of Guides and Handbooks, Mr. E. L. C. Mullins’s 
Texts and Calendars: an analytical guide to serial publications (London: the 
Society, 1958. 50s.). Planned as the first part of the catalogue of the 
Society’s reorganized library, which is designed to be a collection of 
printed sources for the history of England and Wales and of the works 
of reference essential to their efficient use, this volume deals with the 
Society’s holdings, now almost complete, of texts and calendars issued in 
general collections or in series by public bodies or private societies up 
to the end of March 1957. The remainder of the library, still to be 
completed to date, comprises a section of works of reference, guides and 
aids to research and a section of texts issued as individual works and not 
as part of a general collection or series. The completed catalogue will 
therefore form an invaluable bibliographical guide for a generation to 
come. Practical considerations have required the exclusion from the 
present volume of certain types of serial publications containing record 
material. One may regret that some few series, such as the Calendar of 
City of London records issued by the library committee of the Corpora- 
tion, or the Ames Foundation volumes, were outside the terms of 
reference, but they can be expected to find their place in another volume. 
The technical skill and patience that have gone to the planning and editing 
of this volume deserve the highest praise. The historian now has to his 
hand a conspectus of the publications through a century and a half of 
societies devoted exclusively to the printing of sources for English and 
Welsh history; and for many of the lists this is the only easily available 
printed source. The analytical notes identifying and describing the 
contents of volumes whose titles fail to indicate them are particularly 
valuable; an excellent index completes the usefulness of the whole. 


Public Record Office, London H. C. JoHNson 


The five fascicules which have so far appeared of Gaston Sirjean’s 
Encyclopédie ginéalogique des maisons souveraines du monde (Paris: the author, 
19 rue Erlanger, Paris XVle, 1959-60) cover the Merovingians, Caro- 
lingians, Capetians, Valois, Bourbons. Each fascicule comprises a folding 
genealogical table about 2 ft. x 3 ft. in size, printed on cartridge paper, 
accompanied by some twenty pages of text in which dates of birth, 
marriage, death and so forth are given in more detail. The work is 
intended to form seven sections, each consisting of an unspecified number 
of fascicules; only the French royal lines, in seven fascicules, seem to 
have been planned in detail. The work is intended primarily for students 
of heraldry and genealogy, and though for the most part it seems to be 
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reliable—there are some curious errors where non-French personages 
are concerned—the absence of references and the inconvenient size of the 
genealogical tables will render it of only limited value to the general 
historian, ‘This is also true of the accompanying Histoire de /’ Europe 
en tableaux (1960). 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge P. GREIRSON 


Volumes iv and v of the Kw/turhistorisk Leksikon for nordisk Middelalder 
(Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1959-60. 48 Dan. Kr. each) are, 
like the previous ones, splendidly produced and lavishly illustrated, and 
the entries are reaching a progressively higher standard. Those dealing 
with medieval literature are of particular interest and in several of those 
on Icelandic Family Sagas, ¢.g. Féstbradra Saga, Eyrbygg ja Saga and Grettis 
Saga, the findings of recent research are neatly summarized and useful 
bibliographical notes are added. Occasionally the selection of material 
is somewhat surprising. The romantic F/éres Saga ok Blankifidr and the 
Erex Saga, a poor prose version of Chrétien de Troyes’s Erec e¢ Enide, are 
each given substantial entries to themselves, but the so-called Heroic 
Sagas (Fornaldarségur), largely of traditional origin and certainly of 
greater cultural significance, are all treated in one article. There are 
many interesting articles on legal problems and traditions, among which 
I would mention Eriksgata (G. Hasselberg), Frostatingsloven, Gulatings- 
Joven (T. Knudsen), Godi (Olafur Laérisson). Hagiography and medieval 
Christianity are represented by some excellent articles, and the compli- 
cated legends of St. Erik are succinctly discussed by T. Schmid. There 
are also many useful articles by outstanding scholars on northern heathen- 
dom, It could be suggested that the bibliography appended to the entry 
Falloskult should be brought up to date and that a reference should be 
made to F. Strém, Diser, Norner och Valkyrjor (1954) and to other recent 
publications in which the question is discussed. Important articles on 
eastern Scandinavian literature include those on the Gutasaga (E. Wessén), 
the Old Swedish Legendarium (V. Jansson) and Erikskrénikan (J. Rosén). 
The Leksikon is not confined to Scandinavian monuments, but also 
includes articles on foreign subjects which are important for the study of 
Scandinavian culture in the Middle Ages. There is a short article on 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (N. Lukman), and a most informative one on 
Adam of Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum by S. Bolin. 
The editors of the Leksikon deserve warm gratitude for the way in which 
they have organized the scholars of six different nations. Articles are 
published in Danish, Swedish and Norwegian (of both kinds) but, for 
practical reasons, Icelandic, Faroese and Finnish are excluded. 


Christ Church, Oxford G. Turvrtie-Perre 


Twenty-six articles from various contributors and an impressive 
listing of 270 of his own books, articles and reviews make up a Fest- 
schrift in honour of Professor D. T. Enklaar (Dancwerc. Opstellen aange- 
boden aan Prof. Dr. D. Th. Enklaar ter gelegenbeid van zijn vijfemzestigste 
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verjaardag. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1959). The articles cover a wide 
choice of topics, ranging from early Greek colonization to studies in the 
literature and art of the seventeenth century. For the most part they 
relate to the history of the Low Countries, but there are a number of 
more general interest. Amongst them may be mentioned W. P. Coolhaas 
on the concept of the town in antiquity and the Middle Ages, J. F. Nier- 
meyer on the early evolution and meaning of the word honor, C. A. 
Bouman on the early use of anointing in coronation rites, F. W. N. 
Hugenholtz on some aspects of popular revolts in the Middle Ages, 
H. Sproemberg on the literature and history of the Hanse—this article 
is rendered particularly valuable by its full bibliographical notes on recent 
work—G. I. Lieftinck on some aspects of book illumination in the 
northern Low Countries in the fifteenth century, R. R. Post on the 
childhood of Pope Adrian VI, and J. K. Oudendijk on the attitude of 
William the Silent towards the king of Spain. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge Puitrp GRIERSON 


The Dictionnaire de biographie frangaise now reaches from Chateaumartin 
to Collas (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1959, 1960. 2000 f. each), with 
fascicules xlvi-xlix edited by M. Prevost and Roman d’Amat. It will 
obviously have great value because of the large number of minor persons 
who can be identified from its pages. On the more important historical 
characters the biographies are inevitably less useful. An examination of 
the biographies of some of the better-known figures also gives the im- 
pression that they may not be without a specific political and religious 
tendency. Coligny is allowed to die assassinated by the Swiss without a 
mention of St. Bartholomew. The role of such a controversial figure as 
the prefect of police, Chiappe, is somewhat minimized in the description, 
—‘ Il avait toujours rempli ses fonctions avec courage et loyauté lorsqu’il 
en fut relevé en 1934 au moment des troubles suscités par l’affaire 
Stavisky ’. On the death of Colette is the comment, ‘ II lui manqua la 
bénédiction de ’Eglise... ’. 

University College, London A. CossBan 


Although no printed bibliography can hope to compete with the 
professional historian’s private card-index, students of Nepalese history 
should be grateful to Professor H. B. Wood for his Nepal Bibliography 
(Eugene, Oregon: The American-Nepal Education Foundation, 1959). 
Most of the printed sources are listed though space should have been 
found for N. Chatterji’s Mir Qasim (1935); and L. Petech’s China and 
Tibet in the Early Eighteenth Century (1950). Mr. Wood’s bibliography is 
of little use to the serious student in search of unpublished sources. 
Mention is made of the Hodgson Collection but the Home Miscellaneous 
Series in the India Office should also have been examined, especially 
volumes 643-56, which relate to the Anglo-Nepalese war during the 
governor-generalship of Lord Hastings. Neither has any attempt 
been made to examine the volumes of the Bengal Secret Consultations 
relating to Nepal. 


Balliol College, Oxford C. C. Davies 
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found for N. Chatterji’s Mir Qasim (1935); and L. Petech’s China and 
Tibet in the Early Eighteenth Century (1950). Mr. Wood’s bibliography is 
of little use to the serious student in search of unpublished sources. 
Mention is made of the Hodgson Collection but the Home Miscellaneous 
Series in the India Office should also have been examined, especially 
volumes 643-56, which relate to the Anglo-Nepalese war during the 
governor-generalship of Lord Hastings. Neither has any attempt 
been made to examine the volumes of the Bengal Secret Consultations 
relating to Nepal. 

Balliol College, Oxford C. C. Davies 
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